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PREFACE. 


IVlAMY  Jind  much  fault  vnth  the  calling  firofeasmg 
ChrUtiaruy  that  differ  cnefrom  another  in  9ome  matters  qfofiin" 
ionj  by  distinct  names ;  esfiecially  calling  them  by  the  names  of 
fiarticidar  men^  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  maintainers 
and  promoters  of  those  opinions  ;  as  the  calling  some  professing 
Christians  Arminians,  ^om  jirnanius;  others  Ariansyyrom  Ari- 
us  ;  others  Socinlans, /rom  Socinus^  and  the  Uke,    They  think  it 
tmjustrn  itself;  as  it  seems  to  suppose  and  suggest^  that  the  per- 
sons  marked  out  by  these  names,  received  those  doctrines  which 
they  entertain,  out  of  regard  to»  and  reliance  on,  those  men  after 
vhom  they  are  named  ;  as  though  they  made  them  their  rule  ; 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  follovters  of  Christ  are  called  Christ- 
ians ;  after  his  name,  vfhom  they  regard  and  depend  upon,  as 
their  great  Head  and  Rule,      Whereas,  this  is  an  unjust  and 
groundless  imputation  on  those  that  go  under  the  forementioned 
denominations.     Thus  (say  they)  there  is  not  the  least  ground  f 
suftfiose  that  the  chief  Druines,  who  embrace  the  scheme  (f  doc- 
trine which  is,  by  many,  called  Arminianism^  believe  it  the  more, 
because  jirmimus  believed  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  any  other,  than  that  they  sincerely  and  impartially  study 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  inquire  after  the  mind  of  Christ,  with 
09  much  judgment  and  sincerity,  as  any  of  those  that  call  them  by 
these  names ;  that  they  seek  after  truth,  and  are  not  careful 
whether  they  think  exactly  as  Armimus  did  ;  yea,  that,  in  some 
things,  they  actually  differ  from  him.     This  practice  is  also  es- 
teemed actuclly  injurious  on  this  account,  that  it  is  supposed  Ttat- 
nrally  to  lead  the  multitude  to  imagine  the  difference  between 
persons  thus  named  and  others,  to  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  yea,  as 
though  it  were  so  great,  that  they  must  be,  as  it  were,  another 
efiedes  of  beings.     And  they  object  against  it  as  arising  from  an 
uncharitable,  narrow,  contracted  spirit  ;  which,  they  say,  com- 
monly  inclines  persons  to  confine  all  that  is  good  to  themselves, 
and  their  own  party,  and  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
themselves  and  others-^  and  stigmatize  those  that  differ  from  them, 
mth  odious  names.     They  say,  moreover,  t/iat  the  keeping  up 
such  a  distinction  of  names  has  a  direct  tendency  to  uphold  dis- 
tance  and  disaffection,  and  keefi  alive  mutual  hatred  among 
Christians^  who  ought  all  to  be  united  in  friendship  and  charity, 
to%^€ver  (hey  cannot^  in  all  things,  think  alike. 
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vi  PREFACE, 

I  confesB  these  things  are  very  filaundle.  And  I  will  not  de* 
ny^  that  there  are  some  tmhappy  cwisefuenct^  of  this  distinction 
of  names,  and  that  iMtiU  wJirnuUe€  and  evil  dispositions  often 
make  an  ill  im/irovement  of  it.  But  yet^  I  humbly  conceive  ^  these 
objections  are  carried  far  beyond  reason.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  disfiosed  enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  un^ 
charitableness,  and  to  be  censorious  and  bitter  towards  those  that 
differ  from  them  in  religious  oprniwia  :  Which  evil  temfier  of 
mind  will  take  occadon  to  exert  itwetffrom  many  things  in  them* 
selves,  innocent,  useful  mid  necMory.  But  yet  there  isnone^ 
cessity  to  sufifiose,  that  the  thus  dUtingtuMng  ftersons  of  differ- 
ent ofdnions  by  different  namee,  arises  mainly  from^an  uneharit'* 
able  sfiirit.  It  may  arise  from  the  disfiontion  there  is  in  man* 
kind  (whom  God  has  dietinguUhed  with  an  ability  and  incHno' 
ticfnfOT  sfieech)  to  improroe  the  benefit  of  language,  in  the  prop* 
er  use  and  design  of  namee^  given  to  tilings  which  they  have  of* 
Ten  occasion  to  speak  off  or  signify  their  minds  about ;  which  is 
to  enable  them  to  exftress  their  ideas  witii  ease  and  expedition^ 
without  being  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and  difficult  arcumlo* 
sution.  And  the  thus  distinguishing  persons  of  different  opinions 
in  religious  matters  may  not  imftly  nor  infer,  any  more  than  that 
there  is  a  difference,  and  that  the  difference  is  such  as  we  find  we 
9ULve  often  occasion  to  take  notice  qf,  and  make  mention  of.  Thai 
iShich  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  (whatever  it  be,  that 
gives  the  occasion)  this  wants  a  ruime  ;  and  it  is  always  a  defect 
in  language,  in  such  casesy  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  descrip* 
tion,  instead  qf  a  name,  TThus  we  have  (^en  occasion  to  speak 
tf  those  who  are  the  descendants  qf  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  France,  who  were  subjects  or  heads  of  the  government  of  that 
land,  and  spake  the  language  peculiar  to  it  ;  in  distinction  from 
the  descendants  of  the  inltabitants  qf  Spain,  who  belonged  to  that 
rommwdty,  and  spake  the  language  qfthat  country.  And  there* 
fi/re  we  find  the  great  need  qf  distinct  names  to  signify  these  dif* 
ferent  sorts  ofprople^  and  the  great  convenience  oj  those  distin^ 
guishing  words,  French  and  Spaniards  ;  by  which  the  significa* 
tion  of  our  minds  is  quick  and  easy,  and  our  speech  is  delivered 
from  the  burden  qfa  continual  reiteration  iff  diffuse  descr^Uianst 
with  which  it  must  otherwise  be  embarrassed. 

That  the  difference  of  the  opinions  of  those  who,  in  their  gen^ 
rral  scheme  of  ditmiity,  agree  with  these  two  noted  meuy  CaMn 
ond  Arminius,  is  a  thing  there  is  often  occasion  to  speak  of,  is 
what  the  practice  of  the  latter  itself  confesses  j  who  are  often,  in 
their  discourses  and  writings,  taking  notice  of  the  supposed  ab*- 
surd  and  ptmicious  opinions  of  the  former  sort.  And  therefore 
the  making  use  qf  different  names  in  this  case  cannot  reasonably 
be  objected  against,  or  condemned^  as  a  thing  which  must  coma 
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Jirmn  to  had  a  ctiuse  as  they  asdgn.  It  i«  easy  to  be  aceounUd 
JoTf  vrithout  wpfiomng  it  to  arue/rom  any  other  tourccy  than  the 
eaeUtenceand  natural  tendency  of  the  state  of  things  ;  consider' 
mg  the  faculty  and  disfiosiiion  God  has  given  to  mankind^  to  ex* 
ferets  things  which  they  have  frequent  occasion  to  meniiofiy  by 
certain  distinguiBhtng  names.  It  is  an  effect  that  is  simuiar  to 
whmt  foe  see  arise^  in  innumerable  cases  lo/tieh  are  pctrallelj  where 
the  cause  is  not  at  all  blameworthy, 

J4)tverthelessy  at  firsts  I  had  thoughts  (f  carefully  avoiding 
She  use  of  the  aftfiellation^  Armmian,  tn  this  treatise  :  But  I  soon 
Jmmd  I  should  be  /tut  to  great  difficulty  by  it  ;  and  that  my  dis" 
course  would  be  so  encumbered  with  an  often  repeated  circumlo* 
eutioH^  instead  of  a  namcy  which  would  express  the  thing  intend^* 
ed  «#  well  and  better^  that  I  altered  my  purpose.  Jtnd  therefore 
I  must  ask  the  ejecuse  of  such  as  are  apt  to  be  offended  with 
things  of  this  nature^  that  I  have  so  freely  used  the  term  Armin- 
ian  in  the  following  discourse.  I  profess  it  to  be  without  any 
design^  to  stigmatize  persons  ^any  sort  with  a  name  of  reproach, 
or  at  all  to  make  them  appear  more  odiotis.  If  when  I  had  oc* 
casion  to  speak  of  those  Divines  who  are  commonly  called  by  this 
namcy  I  had,  instead  of  styling  them  ArminianSf  called  them 
Aeae  men,  as  Dr.  Whitby  does  Calvinistic  Divines  ;  it  prcba-^ 
bty  would  not  have  been  taken  any  better^  or  thought  to  shew  a 
better  temper^  or  more  good  manners,  I  have  done  a*  I  would 
be  done  by^  in  this  matter.  However  the  term  CaivkiUtic  is^  in 
these  ^ysy  among  mosty  a  term  of  greater  reproath  than  the 
term  ArmimaR ;  yet  I  shtnddnot  take  it  at  all  amiss,  to.be  ca^- 
ed  a  Cahrinist^  ybr  distinction's  sake  :  Though  I  utterly  disclaim 
c  dependence  on  CahAny  or  believing  the  doctrines 'which  I  holdt 
because  he  believed  and  taught  them  j  and  cannot  Justly  be  charge 
ed  with  betieviug  in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught. 

But,  iest  I  shouhl  really  be  an  occasion  qfinfury  to  some  per^ 
soasf  I  would  here  give  notiecj  that  though  I  generally  speak  of 
that  doctrine^  concerning  Free  Will  and  moral  Jgency^  which  I 
oppoacy  as  an  Armtnian  doctrine  5  yet  I  would  not  be  understood^ 
as  asotrting  that  every  Divine  or  Author y  m>hom  I  have  occasion 
to  mentionfOs  nmntaining  that  doctrine^  was  properly  an  Armin- 
iam  or  one  tf  that  sort  which  is  commohly  called  by  that  name, 
Some  if  them  went  far  beyond  the  Arminians  ;  and  I  would,  by 
no  means  charge  AnniniaDa  in  general  with  all  the  corrupt  doc 
trine^  which  these  maintained,  Thus^  for  instance^  it  would  be 
very  h^pirUmo^  if  I  should  rank  Arminian  Divines^  in  general^ 
with  such  Authors  as  Mr,  Chubb,  I  doubt  not,  many  of  them 
have  some  qf  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence  ;  though  he  agrees,  for 
the  most  party  with  Arminians,  in  his  notion  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,     Andy  on  the  other  handy  though  I  euppose  this  notion  to  be 
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a  leading  article  in  the  Arxninian  scheme^  that  vfMch^  if  purmed 
in  its  consequences^  will  tnHy  infer^  or  naturally  lead  to  all  the 
rest  r  yet  I  do  not  charge  all  that  have  held  this  doctrine^  vnth 
being  Arminians.     For  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  qf 
the  doctrine  really ^  yet  some  that  hold  this  doctrine^  may  not  own 
nor  see  these  consequences  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust^  in  many  in^ 
stances^  to  charge  every  jiuthor  with   believing  and  ntaintaining 
all  the  real  consequences  of  his  avowed  doctrines.  And  I  desire  it 
may  be  particularly  noted^  that  though  I  have  occasion^  in  thefoU 
lowing  discourse^  often  to  mention  the  Author  qfthe  book^  entitled^ 
An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  God  and  the  Crea- 
ture, as  holding  that  notion  of  Freedom  qf  WiU^  which  I  oppose  i 
yet  I  do  not  mean  to  call  him  an  Arminian  :    Howeroer^  in  that 
doctrine  he  agrees  with  Arminians,  and  departs  from  the  cur^ 
rent  and  general  opinion  of  Calvinists.     If  the  Author  qfthat 
Essay  be  the  same  as  it  is  commonly  ascribed  to^  he^  doubtless^ 
was  not  one  that  ought  to  bear  that  name.     But  however  good  a 
divine  he  was  in  many  respects^  yet  that  particular  Arminian 
doctrine  which  he  maintained^  is  never  the  better  for  being  held 
by  such  an  otie;  nor  is  there  less  need  qf  opposing  it  on  that  ac 
count  ;  but  rather  is  there  the  more  need  of  it ;  as  it  will  be  likC' 
hf  to  have  the  more  pernicious  infiuence^  for  being  taught  by. a 
divine  of  his  name  and  character  ;  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be 
wrongs  and  in  itself  to  be  of  an  ill  tendency. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  by  way  of  preface  s  but  only 
to  bespeak  the  Reader's  candor^  and  calm  attention  to  what  I 
have  written.  The  subject  is  of  such  importancCy  as  to  demand 
attention^  and  the  most  thorough  consideration.  Of  all  kinds  qf 
knowledge  that  we  can  ever  obtain,  the  knowledge  qfGody  and 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves^  are  the  most  important.  As  relig- 
ionis  the  great  businessyfor  which  we  are  created^  and  on  which 
our  happiness  depends  ;  and  as  religion  consists  in  an  inter^ 
course  between  ourselves  and  our  Maker  ;  and  so  has  its  found- 
ation in  God's  nature  and  ours,  and  in  the  relation  that  God  and 
we  stand  in  to  each  other  ;  therefore  a  true  knowledge  of  both 
must  be  needful,  in  order  to  true  religion.  But  the  knowledge 
qf  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  right  apprehensions  concerning 
those  two  chief  faculties  of  our  nature,  the  Understanding  and 
Will.  Both  are  very  important :  Yet  the  science  qf  the  latter 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  greatest  moment ;  inasmuch  as  all 
virtue  and  religion  have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the 
Will,  consisting  more  especially  in  right  acts  and  habits  qf  this 
faculty.  ^ 
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PART  1. 

ffTierein  are  explained  and  stated  various  Terms 
and  Things  belonging  to  the  Subject  of  tKe  ensu* 
in£  Discourse. 


SECTION  I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Wiiv*. 

IT  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  jgrcai 
iked  of  poing  about  to  de^ne  or  describe  the  Will ;  'this  wor^ 
being  generally  ais  well  ufidersiood  as  any  other  words  we  can! 
iise  to  explain  it  :  And  s6  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not  phi- 
losophers, metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the 
matter  into  obscurity  by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But 
since  it  Is  s6, 1  think  it  may  be  of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to 
ihe  greater  cUarhess  in  the  fotlowihg  discourse,  to  say  a  few 
fhings  concerning  it. 

And  therefore  t  observe,  that  tfie  Will  (witlbout  any  met- 
aphysical refining)  is  plainly.  That  by  which  the  mind'  choos* 
es  any  thing.  The  faculty  of  the  ^Villia  that  faculty  or  pow- 
er oT  principle  of  mind  by  which  it  is  capable  of  thoosing : 
An  act  of  the  tVill  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  an^  ttiink  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to 
say,  that  it  is  that  by  which  t^ie  soul  either  ch6oses  or  refuses  ^ 
I  am  content  with  it :  Though  I  think  that  it  is  enough  Xa 
fay,  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  chooses :  For  in  every  act  of 
Will  whatsoever^  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than" 
uiother ;  it  Chooses  something  rather  than  the  contrary,  os 
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rather  tbiua  t}ie  want  or  nonexistence  of  that  tUng.  So  ia 
« every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the 
thing  refused ;  the  podtive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the 
mind  for  its  choice^  and  it  chooses  the  negative ;  and  the 
Ikiind's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is  properly  the  adt  of  the 
Will ;  the  Will's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  voluntary 
determining ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice. 
80  that  whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will  byi  choov 
fng,  refusing,  approvbg,  disapproving,  liking»  disliking,  em- 
bracing, rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  for- 
bidding, declining  or  being  averse,  a  being  pleased  or  displeas- 
ed with ;  all  may  be  reduced  to  tins  of  choosing.  For  the 
soul  to  act  voluntarily,  is  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  ^  The  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  pow- 
er or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose.*'  And  m  the  foregoing  page 
says,  <<  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express  the  act  of 
volition ;"  but  adds,  that  «  it  does  it  not  precisely ;  for  (says 
be)  though  a  man  would,  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  he  ever  wills  it  ?"  But  the  instance  he  mentbns  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  willing,  but  merely 
preferring :  •  For  it  should  be  considered  what  is  the  next  and 
immediate  object  of  the  Will)  with  respect  to  a  man's  walk- 
ing, or  any  other  external  action  ;  which  is  not  being  remov- 
ed from  one  place  to  another ;  on  the  earth,  or  through  the 
air ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but  such  or 
such  an  immediate  exertion  of  himself.  The  thbg  nextlj 
chosen  or  preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  be- 
ing removed  to  such  a  place  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an^ 
exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in  order  to  it. 
And  his  willing  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present 
moment,  is  nothing' else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such 
.  an  alteration  in  his  body  at  such  a  moment,  or  hb  liking  it 
better  than  the  forbearance  of  it.  And  God  has  so  made  and 
established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a  body 
in  proper  sta^e,  that  the  soul  prefening  or  choosing  such  an 
immediate  exertion  or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  altera- 
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Uistatttaneoiialf  follows*  There  is  nothing  else  in  tlus 
actions  of  my  inind»  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but 
only  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  successive  moments^ 
thai  there  should  be  s)ich  alterations  of  my  external  sensan 
i&ms  and  motions ;  togetl^er  with  a  concurring  habitual  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  so;  having  ever  found  by  experience, 
that  on  such  an  immediate  preference,  such  sensations  and 
motions  do  aauallj,  fnstantaneouslyi  and  constantly  arise* 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  fljring:  Though  a  man  may  be 
aaid  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  flying  ;  yet  he  does  npt 
di€oae  or  pneferi  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in 
view,  any  immediate  exertion  of  tiie  members  of  his  body  ia 
Older  to  it ;  because  he  has  no  expectation  that  he  should 
obtain  the  deured  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he  does 
oot  prefer  jor  inpline  to  ai^  bodily  exertion  or  effort  under 
Ihb  apprehended  circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain. 
So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  the 
several  acts  of  the  Will',  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and  such 
Ske  instances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition 
and  preference ;  or  tbst  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  be* 
ing  best  pleased  with  a  things  are  not  the  same  with  his  wilK 
ing  that  thiag ;  as  they  seem  to  be  according  to  those  general 
and  more  natural  n^ons  of  men,  according  to  which  language 
is  formed.  Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed 
by  its  fdeasing  a  man  to  do  thus  or  thus ;  and  a  man's  doing 
as  he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the  same  ithiog  in 
eommoQ  speech* 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  ^  The  Will  is  perfectif  dbtinguished 
'  from  Desire  ;  which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a 
ifuite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  bur  Wills  set  us  up* 
on.  A  mui  (says  be)  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me 
fi>  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am 
speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  previdl  on  him.  In  this  casa 
it  is  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter.*'  I  do  not  supp 
ppse,  that  Will  and  Deure  are  words  of  precisely  the  sama 
i^gnificatkm :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  c^  a  more  general 

^        *^  lliuaia  UoderiUndiDg,  vol.  i.  p.  8O3,  S04. 
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signification)  extending  to  things  present  and  absent.  Desire 
respects  something^  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present  situat 
tion  and  posture,  suppose^  sitting  still,  or  having  mj  eyes 
open,  and  so  may  will  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so 
entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever  be  property  said  to  run 
pounter.  A  man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing  con- 
trary to  his  desires,  or  desires  any  thing  contrary  toliis  Will. 
The  forementioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  producesi 
does  not  prove  that  he  ever  does.  He  may,  on  some  considr 
eration  or  other,  will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a  tendency 
to  persuade  another,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not 
persuade  him  :  But  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  coun- 
ter. The  thing  which  he  wills,  the  very  same  he  de- 
sires ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary 
in  any  particular.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observ- 
ed, what  is  the  thing  willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desit^d :  If 
it  were,  it  would  be  found  that  Will  and  Desire  do  not  clash 
in  the  least.  The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to 
utter  such  words  ;  and  certainly,  the  same  con^deration,  so 
influences  him,  that  he  does  not  desire  the  contrary :  All 
things  considered,  he  chooses  (o  utter  ^uch  words,  and  does 
not  desire  not  to  utter  them.  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which 
Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  as  desired,  viz.  That  the  woi^ds,  though 
they  tend  to  persuade,  should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end,  his 
Will  is  not  contrary  to  this  ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should 
be  effectual,  but  rather  wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  dct 
sites.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run 
counter,  it  should  be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to 
the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with  respect  to  the  very  same 
object  of  Will  or  Desire :  But  here  the  objects  are  two  ;  and 
in  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Will  and  Desire  agree. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  not  agree  in  different 
things,  however  little  distinguished  they  arc  in  their  nature. 
The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire  agree 
with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in  this  very  instance 
which  Mr.  Locke  mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  considerft^ 
tion,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  at  the  same  time  may  de- 
pirp  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  nobody  will  say,  that  De^ 
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die  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire 
is  perfectly  a  distinct  thing  from  Desire....The  like  might  bo 
obsenred  of  the  other  instance  Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a 
man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and 
Wiily  and  whether  Preference  and  VoUtion  be  precisely  tho 
sftme  things  or  no ;  yet,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all| 
that  in  every  act  of  Will  there  is  an  act  of  choice ;  that  in 
every  volition  there  is  a  preference,  or  a  previdling  inclina* 
tion  of  the  soul,  whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instant,  is  out  of  a 
state  of  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth  of 
the  Will,  there  is  some  preponderiition  of  the  mind  or  incji^ 
nation,  one  way  rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had  rather 
harve  or  do  one  tiling  than  another,  or  than  not  have  or  do  tligt 
thing  ;  and  that  there,  where  there  is  absolutely  no  prefer- 
ring or  choosing,  but  a  perfect  continuing  equilibrium,  there 
is  no  volition. 


SECTION  IL 
Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

BY  detemaning.  the  Wiilj  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will 
or  choice  should  be  thus,  and  npt  otherwise  :  And  the  Will 
is  said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  ac« 
tion  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object.  As  wben  we  speak  of  Ihe  determination 
of  motion,  we  mean  caudng  the  motion  of  the  body  to  be 
euch  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

To  talk  of  the  determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  ef- 
fect, wliich  must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined, 
there  is  a  deteiminer.  This  must  be  supposed  to  be  intend- 
ed even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  determines  itself.  If  it 
be  so,  the  Will  is  bpth  determiner  and  determined  ;    it  is  i| 
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^uae  tbftt  acts  and  prodocea  effects  u^n  itself,  and  is  dit 
object  of  its  o^n  influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  enquiry^  What  deterniifiea  the 
Will,  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary  At  present  to 
Enumerate  and  examine  all  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced  concerning  this  matter  ;  nor  is  it  iveedful  thtt 
I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  pfAnts  de- 
bate in- disputes  on  that  question,  whether  the  Will  ^Wajrs 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  It  is  sufficient 
to  tny  presetit  tmrpose  lo  say^  it  is  that  motive,  which,  as  i| 
stands  in  the  view  of  the  mjind,  is  the  strongest,  thai  deter% 
nines  the  Will.  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  ^  Ut# 
tie  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 

By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites 
or  Invites  the  mind  to  volitiori,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
ungly,  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Many  particular  things 
may  contur  and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind  ; 
and,  when  it  is  so,  all  together,  are  as  it  were  one  complea^ 
motive.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  atrongest  motive^  I  have 
respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce 
to  a  particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength  of 
one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  . 
that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the  understands 
ing,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or  invite  the 
mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is  perceive 
ed,  or  is  some  way  or  other  in  Jthe  mind's  view ;  for  what  is 
HrhoUy  unperceived,  and  perfiBctly  out  of  the  mind's  views 
cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all.  It  is  most  evident,  that  nothing 
is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold  of  it)  any  othi* 
erwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  isUowed  by  all,  that  every 
thing  that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement  or  induce* 
ment  to  a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has  some  sort  and  degree 
of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  previous 
to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  mor 
tive.    That  motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  ad* 
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fttitage  or  tendency  to  move  the  Will,  or  that  appears  lestt 
iBvitmg)  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  inindf  is  what  I  ca]l  a 
weaker  tnetrve.  On  the  contrary,  tha^  ivhich  appears  most  in^ 
Titing,  and  has,  by  what  appears  concerning  it  to  the  under« 
stan^g  QF  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  previous 
tendency  to  excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  whaf  I  call  th« 
9tTonge9t  m6tive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is 
always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  In  the  view  of  the  mind  have  thdr 
strength,  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  Willy 
ttoitk  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circum^ 
stances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view  ; 
ef  which  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enume* 
ration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be  determined  in  general, 
without  room  for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived  or 
apprehended  by  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  wliich  has 
the  nature  and  influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is 
considered  or  viewed  as  good  ;  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to 
invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul  in  any  further  degree 
than  it  appears  such.  For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say, 
that  things  that  appear  hilve  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  they 
make,  to  engage  the  mind  to  elect  them,  some  other  way 
than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it;  which  is  absurd. 
And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will 
always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is.  For  the  right  un^ 
derstanding  of  this,  two  things  must  be  well  and  distinctly- 
•bserved. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  ^oocf; 
namely,  as  of  the  same  import  with  agreeable.  To  appear 
good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as  to  afi' 
ptoT  agreeable^  or  Beem  fileadng  to  the  mind.  Certainly  noth- 
ing appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending  to 
engage  its  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  disa- 
greeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  indifferent,  and  neither  agreeable 
nor  disagreeable.  But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the  inclination,  and 
move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which 
suits  the  mind*    ^nd  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest 
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tendency  to  attract  and  engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it  most ;  and  in  that 
8ense»  is  the  greatest  apparent  good  :  To  say  otherwise,  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction.     . 

The  word  good^  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  significatiouy 
the  removal  or  avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreea- 
ble and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeaUe  and  pleasing  to  avoid  what 
is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasiness  re- 
moved. .  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes 
determines  the  WilL  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as 
determining  the  Will,  he  must  be  understood  as  supposing 
that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or  act  of 
preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  removal  of  that  uneasiness  ^ 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  i* 
more  easy  and  agreeable* 

3.    When  I  say,  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good* 
is,  or,  (as  I  have  explained  it)  that  volition  has  always  for  its* 
object  the  thing  which  appears  most  agreeable ;    it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless  objection^ 
that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  inynediate  object  of  the  act  of 
volition  ;  and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an 
immediate,  but  only  an  indirect  and  remote  respect  to.  Many 
acts  of  volition  have  some  remote  relation  to  an  object,  that  i» 
different  from  the  thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen. 
Thus,  when  a  drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he 
has  -to  choose  whether  to  drink  it  or  no  ;   the  proper  and  im- 
mediate objects,  about  which  his  present  volition  is  conver* 
sant,  and  between  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own 
acts,  in  drinking  the  liquor^  or  letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will 
certainly  be  done  according  to  what,  in  the  present  view  of 
his  mind,  taken  in  the  whAe  of  it,  is  most  agreeable  to  him. 
If  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it  alone ; 
then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  ivis  mind,  with  all 
that  belongs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more'  agreeable  and 
pleasing  than  letting  it  alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate' 
more  remotely,  and  between  which  his  choice  may  determine 
more  indirectly,  are  the  present  pleasvire  vhe  man  expects  by 
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drinkingt  and  tbr  futurQ  w^rf  lyhich  lie  judges  '^ll  be  t^^ 
oonsequesce  of  U  :     He  m«y  judgp  t)i%t  tliis  future  ipbcry 
when  k  ^omea,  ivill  be  more  dlsagri^jPfil^IjB  ^d  qnpiefi^s^i^t) 
than  refraimag  from  drin)u»g  now  would  l^e.    Qut  thesfs  twf) 
things  are  no^  the  proper  objects  t^jit  the  act  of  vplijlipi) 
^x>ken  of  is  nestly  qp^yersant  abPtit-    Pop  the  aci;  of  Will 
spoken  of  is  concerning  present  drinking  or  ibrbeariiig  tQ 
drink.    If  he  wills  to  dcink»  then  drii^Ung  i^  the  proper  ob? 
jcct  of  the  act  of  bis  Will ;  and  drinkingi  «A  ^ome  account  ok 
€Aher9  now  afipears  n^osc  agreeable  tp  him^  and  suits  him 
best.    If  he  chooses  to  refrain^  then  refraining  is  the  imom- 
diale  object  of  his  Will,  and  is  ino^t  pleading  to  bip*     If  In 
the  choice  he  makes  in  the  pa^e,  he  priDf^M'S  ^  present  pleas- 
ure to  a  future  advantage,  aduch  be  judges  will  be  greafier 
when  it  comes ;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appear^  mor^ 
agreeable  to  him  than  a  greater  adrantage  at  a  distance*    Ify 
on  the  contrary,  a  future  advantage  is  preferred,  then  that  apr 
pears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  htm  best.     And  so  still  the 
Resent  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  gQ0.d  at  present  is. 
I   have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  tbus,  that  .the 
Will  always  is  as  the  greatest  appaf*ent  good,  or,  as  what  i^- 
pears  most  agreeaMe,  is,  than  to  say  that  the  Will  is  deter? 
mined  bjr  the  grejstest  app^trent  good,  or  hy  what  seems  jnpst 
agreeable ;  because  an  appearing  most  agtee^Me  or  pleasing 
Ho  she  mind,  and  the  mind's  prefiarring  and  choosing)  seem 
hardly  to  be  properly  and  peifectly  distinct.    If  strict  proper 
ety  x)f  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  xnay  moxe  properly  be  s«|i4» 
tbnt  the  voluntary  acticMi  which  is  the  immediate  consequence 
and  fruit  of  the  mind's  volition  6r  choice,  ia  detemuaed  by 
tfiat  srfaich  appears  moat  agreeable,  than  that  the  pt^fexence 
or  choice  itself  is  ;  but  that  tlie  act  of  voluian  itself  is  al- 
ways determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  .mind's  view  of  the 
Object,  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable.    :I  say,  in 
or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object,  because  >vhat  has  in- 
fluence to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  ;i6  not  only  what 
afppeacs  in  the  .object  viewed,  but  also  the  jmanner  of  the 
Yiew,  and  the  state  and  circuunstances  of.the  mind  that  .views. 
Particularly  to  eaum/erate  all  tfaii^  pei«ainingto.thejnind> 
Vol.  V.  C 
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view  of  the  objects  of  volition)  which  have  influence  in  theiir 
lippeaiing  agreeable  to  the  mind)  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  is 
not  necessary  to  my  pi*esent  purpose.  I  shall  therefore  only 
tnention  some  things  in  general. 

t.  One  thing  that  makes  an  objp^t  proposed  to  choice 
agreeable,  is  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  tho 
object.  And  there  are  various  things  of  this  sort,  that  have 
an  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable  ;  as, 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  which  renders  it 
beautiful  and  pleasant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ; 
viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending 
the  object,  or  the  consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and 
consequents  being  viewed  as  circumstances  of  the  object,  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were  parts  of  it ; 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer 
or  farther  off.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  mind^ 
to  have  pleasure  speedily  ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it  de- 
layed ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in 
the  mind's  view,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only  one 
is  beheld  as  near,  and  the  other  far  off ;  the  nearer  wiir ap- 
pear most  agreeable,  and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because  though 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed 
in  themselves,  yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstances ;  one 
of  them  having  the  additional  agreeableness  of  the  circum- 
stance of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness 
of  an  object  of  choice,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the 
mannerof  the  view.  If  the  object  be  something  which  ap- 
pears connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the  degree 
of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of 
the  view,  especially  in  two  respects. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  judgment,  or  firmness 
of  assent,  with  which  the  mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  fu- 
ture.   Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have  a  certsdn  happi' 
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ness,  than  an  uncertun  one  ;  and  |i  pleasure  viewed  as  mora 
probable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  n  more  agreeable  to 
the  mind,  than  that  which  is  viewed  as  less  probable. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future 
pleasure.  With  regard  to  things  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  thoughts,  either  past,  present,  or  future,  we  have  much 
more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than  others ; 
that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong.  Thus 
tiie  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensadon, 
are  usually  much  more  lively  than  those  we  have  by  mere 
imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when  absent.  My 
idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid  than  when 
I  only  think  of  it.  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious 
fruit,  is  usually  stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only 
Imagine  it.  And  sometimes  the  ideas  we  have  6f  things  by 
contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than  at  other 
dmes.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea 
of  the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of 
food  that  he  loves,  than  at  another.  Now  the  degree,  or 
strength  of  the  idea  or  sense  that  men  have  of  future  good 
or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds 
to  excite  choice  or  volition.  When  of  two  kinds  of  future 
pleasure,  which  the  mind  considers  of,  and  are  presented  for 
chmce,  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by  the  judgment, 
and  both  equally  certain,  and  all  other  things  are  equal, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  what  the  mind  has  a  far  n^ore  lively 
sense  of,  than  of  the  other ;  this  has  the  greatest  advantage 
by  iar  to  affect  at)d  attract  the  mind,  and  move  the  Will.  It 
is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has 
a  strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  pnly  a 
fidnt  idea  of.  The  view  of  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  attends  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasi- 
ness removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  fui* 
ture  enjoyments  are  presented  togetherj  as  competitors  for 
the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  greater, 
and  others  less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
pojre  lively  idea  of  this  good  of  some  of  them,  apd  of  others  9^ 
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less ;  ai^  some  «re  viewed  as  of  ^^retttor  eertaifity  or  ppobib» 
bHh^  than  others ;  tAd  those  eRJtfTmetits  that  'appear  »oet 
agreeable  in  oAe  of  these  respects,  apf^ear  least  so  in  others  i 
In  this  ci<se,^l  other  things  b6ing  equal)  the  agfcfeableness 
of  a  proposed  object  of  choice  'will  iie  in  a  degf  ee  some  wccjr 
compounded  of  the  degree  of  good  supposed  1^  the  judjp^ 
mem,  tlie  degree  of  appardit  probafairlity  or  certainty  of  thai 
good,  and  the  degree  of  the  View  or  sdnse^  or  liveliness  of  tbb 
idea  the  mind  has  of  thtit  good  ;  because  all  together  cohomr 
.  to  constitute  the  degree  in  which  the  object  tippears  at  presr 
cnt  agreeable  ;  and  accordingly  volition  will  be  determined. 

1  might  further  observe,  the  state  of  the  mind  that  viewa 
a  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  cbmributaa 
to  the^rgreeableness'or  disagreeableness  of  thtft  object;  tht 
psjrticular  temper  which  the  mind  has  1^  nature,  or  that  has 
been  introducied  and  established  by  Education,  example,  cus* 
torn,  or  some  other  means  ;  or  the  frame  or  atate  that -the 
mind  is  in  on  a. particular  occasidn.  That  object  which  apr 
pears  agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  th^ 
aame  object  does  not  always  appear  «like  ligreeMe,  to  the 
siame  person,  at  different  times.  It  is  most  agreefil>le  to 
some  men,  to  fbllow  their  red6on;tind  to  others,* to  ibllcrw  their 
apipetites :  Tosoihem^n  itis  inore  bgreeable  to  deny  a  i^icious 
itoclination,  than '  to  gratify  it ;  others  it  suits^best  to  .gratify 
the  vilest  appetites.  Itis  mdre  disagreeable  to -«ofiie  men 
than  others,  to  counte  ^act  a  former  resolution.  In  these  •  re- 
iBpeqts,  and  tmory  others  which  might  be  tnentioned,  different 
things  will  be  most  agfe«iable  to  different  persons;  end  not 
bhly  so,  but  to  the  samo^fc^ns  at  diffe^nt  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  ifaedless  *  and  >  improper,  (o  'mention'  the 
frame  and  state  of  the'mind,  as  sr  distinct  ground  of  the  agree* 
i&bleneis  of  objects  fromthe  other  two  mentioned  before,  via. 
The  appitrent  hatute- and  eircumistances  of  the  objects  viewedi 
and  the  manner  of  the  view ;  perhaps  if  we  stHctly  consider 
the  matter,  thte*  different  temper' and  state  of  the  mind-mahes 
no  alteration  as  to  the  agrecablcness  of  objects,  aby  other 
way  than  as  it  mftk«s  the  objects' themselves  appear  diffei'eBt- 
]y  beautiful  6r  deformed,  havip^p  apparent  pl^surebr.patn 
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MteSDding  6iem  ;  amd  as  it  occasioBs  the  mbnner  of  the  view 
to  be  Afferent)  causes  the  idea  of  beauty  or  <k^raiity,  j>lea(Sr 
lire  or  uneasiness  to  he  more  or  less  live^j. 

However,  I  think  so  tntich  is  certaiO)  tliat  volition,  ia  ii^> 
one  instance  tibat  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  .than  the 
C^reatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  nuinner  w.hioh  Jhas  been  exe 
pluned.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never  depapts  Jpo^a  thit^ 
wbicfa  at  that  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  disect  and  iaLrae-> 
diate  objects  of  that  dedsien  of  the  mind,  i^ppears  n^st  agiree- 
able  and  pleasing,  all  things  ccmsidered.  If  the  Nunmedi^te 
objects  of  the  Will  are  airaan's  own  ac^ipnS)  then  those  ac 
dons  which  appear  most  agreeable  to  him  be  wills.  If  Itibe 
now  moat  agreeable  to  him,  -all  things  considj&red)  to  .walk, 
then  he  wills  to  walk.  If  it  be  now«  upon  tChe  .whole  of 
Vhat  at  present  appears  to  him,  roost  agreeabJjs  to  speak,  thjH> 
he  chooses  to^spcak :  If  it  suits  him  best  to*keep  fiilence,  thisn 
he  chooses  to  keep  silence.  There  :is  scarcely  a  p|£an.er  apd 
more  universal  ^^ctate  of  the  sense  and  experienoe  of  jnan« 
kind,  than,  that,  when  men  act  voluntarily,  and  dO:what  they 
please,  then  they  do  wh^t  suits  them  beat,  or  what  is  mft^t 
agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that  they  do  what  tivQy  pjeeae, 
or  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  agreeable  to 
ftem,is  the  same  thing «s  to  say,  they,  do  what  they  please, 
but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will 
always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But 
then  the  understanding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and 
not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be 
best  or  most  for  the. person's  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole 
of  Ms  duration,  it  is  not  true,  that  ilie  Will  always  follows  the 
last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most 
agreeable ;  all*  things  being  put  toq;ether  which  pertain  to  the 
mind^  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or  ideas,  in  any  re* 
spect.    Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  lakes,  place, 
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13  one  thing  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  consideiw 
ed  as  a  thing  that  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  moves  and  induces  the  Will ;  and  is  one  thing  that  is 
to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  degree  of  that  appearance 
of  good  which  the  Will  always  follows  ;  cither  as  having  its 
influence  added  to  olher  things^  or  subducted  from  them. 
When  it  concurs  with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added 
to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it  is  against 
them,  it  is  as  a  weight  in  th^  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists 
the  influence  of  other  things :  Yet  its  resistance  is  often  over- 
come by  their  greater  weight,  and  so  the  act  of  tlie  Will  is 
determined  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  things  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  serve  in  some 
measure,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  I  laid  down  in 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  viz.  That  the  Will  is  always 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  mw  of  tlie 
mind  which  ha^  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to 
excite  volition.  3ut  whether  i  have  been  so  happy  as  right- 
ly to  explain  the  thing  wherein  consists  the  strength  of  mo« 
tives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  in  this  will  no^  overthrow  the  po« 
sition  itself;  which  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it, 
and  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ensuing  discourse  :  And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear 
with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  human  liberty. 


F-CH 


SFXTiON  in. 

Concerning  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms  Necessity, 
Impossibility,  Inability,  &c.  and  of  Contingcnce. 

THE  words  necessary,  impossible,  &c.  are  abundantly 
used  in  controversies  about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ; 
and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  should  ht 
clearly  understood. 
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Here  1  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  be  necessa- 
ry^  nrhen  it  must  be^  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would 
Dot  properly  be  a  definition  of  Necessity^  or  an  explanation  of 
the  word)  any  more  than  if  I  explained  the  word  musty  by 
there  being  a  necessity.  The  words  mifsty  cariy  and  cannotf 
need  explication  as  much  as  tlie  words  necessary  and  irhpossi* 
hie  ;  excepting  that  the  former  are  words  that  children  com* 
monly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earlier 
than  the  latter. 

The  word  necessary^  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  rekfc^ 
tive  term  ;  and  relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to 
the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  which  is  overcome,  or 
proves  in  vain  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  \%  necessary,  in  the 
original  nnd  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will  be, 
notwithstanding  all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a 
diing  is  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  not  be  :  But  the  word  imfiossible  is  mam« 
festly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power 
exerted  to  bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is  relative,  and  has  relation  to  abil" 
ity  or  endeavor  which  is  insufficient  i  and  as  the  word  irresisti* 
hie  is  relauve,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which  is 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to  9Xk 
effect,  and  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the 
effect.  The  common  notion  of  necessity  and  impossibility 
iroplies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire.' 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are 
•r  will  be  notwithstanding  any  supposable  opposition  from,  us 
or  others,  or  from  whatever  quarter.  But  things  are  said  to 
be  necessary  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding  all 
opposition  snpposable  in  the  case  from  us.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  word  imfiossibley  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necessary^  hnfiossiblej  irresistible^  &c.  do 
especially  belong  to  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  now  mention- 
ed, Tiz.^as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  relation  to 
any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavour  of  ours. 
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3.  Ab  the  \r6rd  JVecemty  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use,  is 
Illative,  and  has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insui!ip 
dent  op^sition  ;  so  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  necessa« 
fy  to  UB,  it  is  wKh  relation  to  some  supposable  opposition  of 
our  WillSy  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the 
contrary :  For  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  anf 
event,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things 
tf  e  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily  are,  as  to  us,  when 
they  are,  or  will  be,  thobgh  we  desire  or  endeavor  the  con* 
trary,  or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence :  But  such 
opposition  of  ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies,  oppo^ 
shionof  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vul« 
garly  used,  are  used  and  accepted  in  this  manner.  A  thing 
is  stdd  to  be  necessary,  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what 
w«  wilU  5!o  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  us,  when  we 
would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
h ;  of  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  deure  and  seek  it  ;  but  all 
our  desires  and  endeavors  ai;e,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that 
is  said  to  be  irresistible,  which  overcomes  all  our  oppositiony 
Ksistonce,  and  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  And  we  are  said 
to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  eiif 
deavors  to  do  it  are  insufficient. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  to 
apply  and  understand  these  phrases  in  this  sense  :  We  grow 
up  with  such  a  habit ;  which  by  the  daily  use  oi  these  terntSi 
in  such  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed  and  aet- 
tied ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  a  supposed  will,  djo^ire 
and  endeavor  of  ours,  is  strongly  connected  with  these  tjerm«» 
and  naturally  excited  in  our  minds,  whcDever  we  hear  the 
words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are  so  united  and 
associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  -auggetiits 
the  other,  and  oarriee  the  other  with  it,. and  never  can  be  sep- 
arated as  long  as  we  live.  And  if  we  use  the  ^words,  as  terms 
of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  we«ai«  exceeding  ciroum- 
spect  and  wary.,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulgar  use 
of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent  man- 
ner :  This  habitual  connexion  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  coo- 
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found  us  in  par  reasonings  and  discoursed^  wherein  we  pre-» 
tend  to  use  these  terms  in  thsit  manner^  as  terms  of  art. 

4*  It  follows  froin  what  has  been  observed,  that  when 
tJ^eae  terms  neceasaryj  imfiosaible^  irremtible^  unable^  Sec.  ar^ 
psci  in  c^ses  wherein  no  oppipsition,  or  insuificient  will  or  en* 
deavoT)  is  supposed,  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the  very  naturei 
pf  the  su^)osed  case  itself  eiecludes  and  denies  any  such  oppor 
sition,  will  or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their 
proper  signi|Sc«LtioB,  but  qi^ite  beside  their  use  in  common 
speech*  The  reaspn  |s  manifest ;  namely,  that  in  such  cases 
ife  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  op-< 
IMsitiQUj  will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore  if  any  man  user 
thes^  terms  in  such  cas^s^  he  either  usfss  them  nonsensicaUy^ 
4>rin  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper 
mpiiniBg*  As  for  instance ;  if  a  rnan  should  affirm  after  xlii^ 
manner,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  and  what  must  be, 
tliat  a  man  should  choose  virtue  ra^ther  than  vice,  during  the 
time  th^  he  prefers  virtue  to  vice  ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  im- 
posnUe  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  th%t 
he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ; 
such  a  nian  would  use  the  terms  musi^  irresistible^  &c.  with 
perfect  insignificance  and  nonsense  ;  or  in  some  new  sense^ 
diverse  from  their  common  use ;  whieh  is  with  reference,  as 
basbeen  observed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillingness 
and  redatance  )  whereas,  here^  the  very  supposition  excludes 
and  denies  any  such  thing  :  Fot*  the  case  supposed  is  thst  of 
bcwg  willcng  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
neccstaryt  imfiosmiic^  tec.  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and 
soAtapbysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  common 
use  and  original  signification :  For  they  apply  them  to  many 
cafles  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus 
they  use  them  with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  crea" 
tion  of  the  world,  when  there  was  no  other  being  but  He :  So 
wilbb  regard  to  many  of  die  dbpositlons  and  acts  of  the  Diviotf 
Beings,  such  as  hts  loving  himself,  his  lovihg  righteousness, 
hatng  sin,  &c.  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of 
the  inclinadons  and  actions  of  created  intefligent  baiogS)  uigek 
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imd  men  ;  wherein  all  opposition  of  the  Will  is  shut  out  an<( 
denied}  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  differ* 
ent  from  theit  certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of 
knowledge)  but  the  certainty  that  is  in  things  themselves, 
ihrhich  is  th6  foundation  of  the  certsdnty  of  the  knowledge  of 
them  ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  proposition  wliich  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophic- 
d  Necessity)  namely^  That  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be, 
6r  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  fails  of  being  a  proper  ex* 
planation  of  it,  oh  tWo  accounts :  First,  the  wbrds  can^  or  can" 
noty  need  explanation  a^s  tnuch  as  the  word  JVecemty  ;  and 
the  former  ma^  as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  lat- 
ter by  the  fof  mer. .  Thite,  if  any  one  asked  us  what  we  mean, 
When  We  fUtfj  a  thingf  cannot  but  bci  we  might  explain  our- 
selves by  saying,  w6  m'ean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well 
as  explain  Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing 
cannot  but  be.  And  Secondly,  this  definition  is  liable  to  the 
forementibned  great  inconvenience :  The  words  cannoty  or 
vnablcy  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  ex- 
erted, or  that  may  be  exerted^  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken 
of;  to  which,  as  I  have  now  observed^  the  woitl  JVeeeavtyi  as 
used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the 
full  and  fixed  connexion  between  the  things  signified  by  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms  some- 
thing to  be  true.  Wlien  there  is  sach  a  connexfon,  then  the 
tUng  affirmed  inithe  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philosophi- 
cal sense ;  whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be  sup- 
posed)  or  supposable  in  the  case,  or  no.  When  the  subject 
aod  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  affirms  the  existence 
of  any  thing,  either  substance,  quality,  act  or  circumstancey 
have  a  ftll  aod  certain  connexion,  then  the  existence  or  being 
of  that  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphyacal  sense. 
*  And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  Mceidty^  in  the  following 
.discoursey  when  I  endearror  to  prove  that  Necesaty  is  not  in- 
eonsistent  with  liberty. 
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The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition;  ivhich  affirm 
isxistenqe  of  somethingy  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain 
i^mmexion  seyeral  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connexion  in  and 
of  themseWes ;  because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross 
.  absurdity,  to  suppose  them  not  connected.  Thus  many  things 
are  necessary  in  their  own  naturp.  So  the  eternai  existence 
of  being  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself :  Because 
it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  being  in  gener^,  or  to  say  ther/e  was  absolute  and  uni- 
Tersal  nothing;  ,and  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all  coptradicr 
tiw.sj  a?'  n\ight  be  shiBwn,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it. 
So  God^s  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it 
is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be 
fi>ur ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  be  equal.  It  is 
necessary,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,'  as 
they  would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  Innumerable 
metaphysical  and  mathematical  truths  are  necessary  in  themr 
selves ;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  af- 
firms them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(e.)  The  connexion  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  prop* 
osition,  which  afigrqis  the  existepqe  of  something)  may  be  fitt- 
ed and  made  certaip,  becayse  the  existence  of  that  thing  Is* 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;  and 
8p  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the 
prpposij^on  wh^ch  ^mis  present  and  past  existence  of  itf 
may  by  this  means  be  made  certtdn,  and  necessarily  and  un- 
alterably true.  The  past  event  has  fixed  and  decided  the  mat- 
ter, as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  exist- 
ence ef  whatever  is  already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become 
necessary ;  it  is  become  in^possible  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  true,  that  such  ^  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  whiph  afr 
firms  something  to  be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connex- 
]pn  consequendally ;  and  so  the  existence  of  the  thing  may  If^ 
consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely  and  firmly  co^ ^ 
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liected  ^ith  tometbing  else^  that  is  nece^sai^  in  dtie  bf  tho 
formei*  respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  c<m« 
nected  with  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  In  its  own  nit9 
ture,  or  with  somtthin^  which  has  already  received  and  made 
sure  of  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  ot*  may  be  explidn*' 
ed  by  the  connexion  of  two  or  more  propositions  ohe  with 
pother.  Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  btti^r 
things  that  are  necessary^  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  Ne« 
cesfiity  of  consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  aft) 
future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  eati  be  said 
to  be  necessary,  are'  necessary  only  in  this  last  way.  Their 
existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself;  for  if  so,  they  always  wouH 
have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  nesessary  by  be# 
ing  made  sure,  by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore^ 
the  only  way  that  any  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter, 
is  or  can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  connexion  with  something 
that  is  necessary  m  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already 
is,  or  has  been  ;  so  that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other 
certainly  fellows.  And  this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things 
past,  excepting  those  n^hich  were  from  eternity,  could  ba 
necessary  before  they  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
necessarily  ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect 
^r  event,  or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will 
have  a  beginning,  has  come  into  being  necessarily,  or  will 
hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the  Neces« 
sity  which  especially  belongs  to .  controversies  about  the  acts 
of  the  Will- 
It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to 
observe  concerning  metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (agreeable 
to  the  distinction  before  observed  of  Necessity^  as  vulgarl]^ 
understood)  things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  pecessaryi 
either  with  a  general  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence 
of  a  thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  NeceSf 
sity,  when  all  things  whatsoever  being  considered,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence ;  or  when  in  the 
ihcst  general  and  universal  view  of  thing*,  the  subject  and 
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dedicate  of  the  proposition,  which  affirms  its  exiatencfe,  would 
appear  with  an  infallible  connexion. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  with  a  particular  necessity,  or  with  regard  to  a  par-  • 
ticulat  person,  thing,  or  time,  when  nothing  that  can  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or  time,  al- 
ters the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  event,  or  th^ 
existence  of  that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  atiy  account  at  all,  iit  ^ 
determining  the, infallibility  of  the  connexion  of  the  subjecf 
and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  existence 
of  the  thing ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing, 
at  least  at  that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a 
Necessity  that  is  most  universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there 
are  many  things  that  happen  to  particular  persons,  which 
they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  flo  will 
of  theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time ;  which,  wbeth* 
cr  they  are  necessary  or  hot,  with  regard  to  things  in  general) 
yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with  regard  to  arty  volition  of 
theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the  will  about 
the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  observation  to 
particular  instances  in  the  following  discourse.  Whether 
the  same  things  that  are  necessary  with  a  particular  NecesU'^ 
ty,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity,  may*be  il 
matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  altct* 
not  the  case,  as  te  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of 
Necessity. 

^hese  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the 
terms  necessary  and  necessity,  as  ternif^  of  art,  and  as  often 
used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial  writers  in  divinity, 
in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their  orig- 
inal meaning  in  common  language,  which  was  before  cX-* 
plained. 

What  has  been  sud  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
necessary  and  necessity ,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining , 
of  the  opposite  terms  imfiosaible  and  imfiossibility.  For  there 
is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  arc  negative,  and  the 
former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Ne- 
cessity, or  a  Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.    And  it  is 
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used  .as  a  term  of  art  in  ^  like  diversity  from  the  original  ani 
vulgar  meaning  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  imabk 
and  maHUty.  jLt  has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their 
original  and  common  use,  have  relation  to  will  and  endeavors 
|UB  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for  the  bringing 
to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeayor^d*  But  as  these  termf 
are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers 
on  controversies  about  free  waH;  they  are  used  in  a  quite  difr 
ferent,  and  &r  more  exten^ve  sense,  and  are  api^ed  to  many 
cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing  of  the 
thing  to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed,  but  is  actually  denied 
and  excluded  in  the  nature  of  the  case* 

As  the  words  necesaary^  imftoanbley  unablsy  &;c«  are  used  by 
polemic  writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  sig^ 
nification,  the  like  has  happened  to  the  term  contingent* 
Any  thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come  to  pass  by 
chance  or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  wordsy 
when  its  connexion  witli  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according 
to  the  established  course  of  things,  is  not  discerned  ;  and  so 
is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  foresight  of.  And  especial- 
]y  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard 
to  us,  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned 
in,  as  occasions  or  subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and 
beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  i^undantly  used  in  a  ypvj  dif- 
ferent sense  ;  not  for  that  whose  coQiaexion  witl^  the  series 
of  things  we  cannoyUscem,  so  as  to  foresee  the  event,  but 
for  somethhig  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  .ground  or 
reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certaia 
eonnexion* 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Jbistinctian  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necessity, 
jn^  Inability. 

THAT  Necesuty  which  has  been  explained,  conusting 
in  an  infelHble  connexion  of  the  things  signified  by  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  intelligent  beings  are 
the  subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  naturai  Ne- 
cessity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  toqnire  whether  this  distinction 
be  a  proper  and  perfect  distinction  ;  but  shall  only  explain  how 
these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are  understood,  as  the  terms  are 
•ometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the  following  dis- 
course*'* 

The  phrase,  moral  Neeesuty,  is  used  variously  ;  some- 
times  it  is  used  for  a  Necessity  of  xnorsi  obligation.  So  we 
say,  a  man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of 
duty  and  conscience,  which  he  cannot  be  <fischarged  from. 
So  the  word  Necesuty  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in 
point  of  interest.  Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant 
that  apparent  connelion  of  things,  which  is  the  ground  of 
moral  evidence  ;  and  so'  is  distinguished  from  absolute  Ne- 
cessity, or  thdt  sure  connexion  of  things,  that  h  a  foundation 
for  in&llible  certlsinty.  In  this  sense,  mof al  Necessity  signi- 
fies much  the  same  as  that  high  degree  of  probability,  which 
is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  be'  felied  upon  by  man- 
kind, in  their  conduct  and  behavior  in  the  world,  as  they 
would  consult  their  own  safety  and  interest,  and  treat  others 
properly  as  members  of  society.  And  sometimes  by  moral 
Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connexion  and  conse- 
quence, which  arises  from  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength 
of  inclination,  or  motives,  and  the  connexion  which  there  is  in 
many  cases  between  these,  and  such  certain  volitions  and  ac-f 
tions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the  phrase,  moral 
MettuUy^  in  the  following  discourse* 
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By  tiatural  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  stfclf 
Necessity  as  men  are  nnder  through  the  force  of  natural  caus-^ 
es;  as  distinguished  from  what  are  called  moral  causeSf 
such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral  mo^* 
tives  and  inducements.  ThV3  mei^  placed  ip  certidii  cir-r 
cumstances,  are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Ne-* 
cessity  ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded  ;  the^ 
fiee  the  objects  presontea  be&retliem  in  a  clear  lig)it,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened  ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain 
proposition^,  as  spon  as  the  jterms  are  understood  ;  a9  thjfvl 
two  and  two  make  four,  tb%t  black  is  n<M;  white,  that  two  part* 
alkl  lines  can  never  cross  one  another  ;  so  by  a  natural  NfCr 
cessity  men's  bodies  more  downwards,  when  thufi^  h  nothing 
to  support  them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these 
two  kinds  of  Necessity. 

1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute,  as  natural  Nen 
cessity.  That  is,  the  effect  may  be  aa  perfectly  connected 
with  its  moral  cause,  as  .a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  ila 
natural  cfause.  Whether  the  Will  in  every  case  is  necessari- 
ly determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whe^th^r  tlue  Will 
(ever  makes  any  resistsnce  to  suci;  a  motive,  or  can  ever  op- 
pose the  strongest  present  inclination,  or  not ;  if  that  matter 
should  be  contrjoverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  but 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the 
motive  presented,  may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  may  be  certainly  and  indissolnbly  connected  therewith. 
When  motives  or  previous  biasses  are  very  strong,  all  ^ill 
allow  that  there  is  e^me  difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And 
if  they  were  yet  stronger,  the  ^fficulty  would  be  stUl  grea^-. 
er.  And  therefore,  if  more  were  still  added  to  their  etrengih, 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the  difficulty  so  groajtp 
that  it  would  be  wholly  imfionaible  to  surmount  it ;  &>r  tids 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  poorer  men  may  be  supposed 
to  have  to  surmount  difficulties,  yet  that  power  ia  not  infinite ; 
and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain  limita.  If  a  man  can  sur- 
mount ten  degrees  of  difficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  de- 
grees of  strength,  because  the  degixes  of  strength  are  beyond 
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iht  degrees  of  difficulty  ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  tor 
thirty,  or  an  hundred,  or  a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength 
Hot  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to' 
surmount  the  difficulty.  As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed) 
that  there  m^y  be  such'  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect 
connexion  between  moral  clauses  and  effects  i  so  this  only  is 
trhat  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity. 

2.  When  I  use  this  distihctioh  of  moral  and  natural  Ne- 
cessity, I  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any 
Ihing  comes  to  pass  by  (he  former  klhd  of  Necessity,  the 
nature  of  things  is  i^ot  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter. 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  mbral  habit  or  mo« 
live  is  so  strong,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows^ 
this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  these  are  the 
names  that  these  fwo  kihds  of  Necessity  have  usually  been 
called  by  ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  tihmes 
.or  other  ?  for  there  is  a  distinction  or  difference  between 
t!iem»  that  f&  very  important  in  its  consequence^.  Which 
difference  do^s  not  lie  so  much  in  the  itature  of  the  connex* 
hn^  as  in  ih6  tivo  term^  connected.  The  cause  with  which 
the  effect  is  connected,  i^  of  »  par«cQlar  kind,  viz.  that  which 
is  of  moral  nature ;  either  sOm6  previous  habitual  disposition^ 
or  sdme  motive  e^hibi^ed  to  the  understanding.  And  the 
effect  is  also  of  a  partittuhir  kind  ;  befing  likewise^of  a  moral 
natufe ;  cotisisting  in  soitie  indinatioiT  or  Volition' of  the  soul 
or  voluntary  action. 

I  Suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural,  in  dis- 
tinction from  itioral  necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mtre  na-' 
ture,  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is  concerned,  without  any 
thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in  oppositionr 
to  choice  ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  aiiy  hand  in 
our  choice  ;  btit  this  probably  cotnes  to  pass  by  means  that 
we  first  get  our  notion  of  nature  from  that  discernible  and  ob- 
vious course  of  events;  which  we  observe  in  many  things  that 
our  choice  has  no  concern  ih  ;  and  especially  in  the  material 
world  ;  which,  in  very  many  parts  of  it,  we  easUy  perceive 
to  be  in  a  settled  course  ;  the  stated  order  and  manner  of  suc- 
cession being  very  apparent.    But  where  we  do  not  readily 
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^is^erp  the  rqle  and  connesdon,  (though  there  be  a  connexionf 
according  to  an  established  laWf  truly  taUng  place)  we  signUj 
the  maqner  pf  event  by  some  other  name.  Eren  in  mai^y 
thinga.  which  are  seen  in  the  material  and  inanimate  worldt 
which  do  not  discemibly  and  obviously  come  to  pass  accord- 
]|»g  to  any  settled  cauraey  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of  the 
event  by  the  name  of  nature^  but  by  such  names  as  accident^ 
cAmnccy  conttngence^  &c.  So  men  make  a  distinction  between 
nature  and  choice ;  as  though  they  were  completely  and  xaor 
versa^ly  distinct.  Where^s>  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choiccf  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  oth^ 
er  events.  But  the  dependence  and  connexion  between  acts 
pf  volition  or  choice>  and  their  causes,  according  to  established 
laws,  is  not  so  sensible  and  obvious.  And  we  observe  that 
ehoice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action, 
diffeirent  from  that  es(;ablished  law  and  order  of  things  which 
is  most  obvious,  that  is  seen  especially  in  corporeal  and  sensi- 
ble things ;  and  also  the  choice  often  interposes,  interrupts 
and  alters  the  chain  of  events  in  th^ae  external  objects,  and 
causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let 
alone,  apd  left  to  go  on  according  to  the  laws  of  motion 
among  themselves.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  Si 
principle  of  motion  entirely  distinct  from  nature,  and  prop- 
erly set  in  opposition  to  it.  Names  being  commonly  giv^n 
to  things,  according  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested 
by  what  appears  to  the  senses  without  reflection  and  research. 
S.  It  mubt  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained, 
as  signified  by  the  name  gf  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Neces- 
uty  is  not  used  according  to  the  original  design  and  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  for  as  was  observed  before,  such  terms,  necii^ 
^aryt  im/ios^ble^  irrernHbte^  Sec.  in  common  speech,  and  their 
most  proper  sense,  are  always  relative  ;  having  reference  to 
some  suppos^ble  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  that  is  in« 
sufficient.  But  no  such  opposition,  or  eoptrary  will  and  en- 
deavor, is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ;  which 
is  a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself;  wliich  does 
not  admit  of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it. 
For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose. 
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ftietf)  b  its  present  ^t ;  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite 
tOy  and  resisting  present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  talk  of 
two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same 
time*  And  therefore  the  Tery  case  supposed  hever  admits 
of  any  trial  whether  an  opposing  or  resisting  ynW  can  orercome 
this  Necessity. 

What  has  beeq  said  of  nattiral  and  motal  Necessity,  may 
setre  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Inabil*^ 
ity.  We  are  said  to  be  naturaUy  tmable  to  do  a  thing,  when 
we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  commonly  call* 
Ad  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding 
defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  facul- 
ty of  understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  external  objects. 
Moral  Inability  /eonsist^  not  in  any  of  these  things  ;  but  either 
in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary  inclii* 
nation,  or  the  waht  of  sufficient  motives  in  tiew,  to  induce 
and  excite  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  mo« 
tires  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be  resolved  into 
one  ;  smd  it  may  be  sidd  in  one  word,  that  moral  Inability 
ionsiats  in  the  opposition  or  watit  of  inclination.  For  when  a 
parson  is  unable  to  will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  de^ . 
fact  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary  motives,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  his  bdng  unable  through  the  want  of  an  incli- 
pation,  or  the  prevalence  t)f  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such 
prcumstanees,  atid  under  the  influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  InabUity*...A  woman 
(of  great  honor  and  chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to 
profititttte  faenielf  to  her  slave.  A  child  of  great  love  and  duo 
ty  to  Ms  parents,  mdy  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  his  fether. 
Avery  lasciviotts  man,  in  case  of  tertain  opportunities  and 
temptations,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints, 
may  be  unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his  lust.  A  drunkard, 
under  such  and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  forbear 
taking  of  strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable 
to  exert  benevolent  acts  to  an  enemy,  or  to  desire  his  pros<^ 
perity  ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the  power  of  a  vile  dis- 
position, that  they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most 
liorthy  of  their  esteem  and  affection.    A  strong  habit  of  vir* 
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tue^  and  a  great  degree  of  hQlijies9r*may  cause  a  moral  loabtif 
ity  to  love  wickedness  in  general)  may  render  a  man  unablfi 
to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things ;  or  to 
choose  a  wicked  life^  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  <m 
the  other  hand,  a  great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may 
lay  a  man  under  an  inability  to  love  and  choose  holiness^ 
and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy  beingy 
or  to  choose  and  cjeave  to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral 
Inability,  viz.  of  that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  By  a  general  and  habitual 
moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  lieart  to  all  exer^ 
cises  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and 
habitual  inclination,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want 
of  a  certain  kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill  naturcid  man 
may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as  another^ 
who  is  full  of  good  nature,  commonly  exerts ;  and  a  maoy 
whose  heart  is  habitually  void  of  gradtude,  may  be  unable  to 
exert  such  and  such  grateful  acts,  through  that  stated  defect 
of  a  grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and  occasional  moral 
Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particu- 
lar act,  through  tlie  strength  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or 
of  inducements  presented  to  the  view  of  the  understanding) 
on  this  occasion.  If  it  be  so,  that  the'  will  is  always  deters 
mined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does  ; 
it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  pres^ 
ent,  go  against  the  motive  which  has  now,  all  things  conud* 
ered^  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  to  excite  and  induce 
it.  The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  consisting 
in  that  which  is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  common- 
ly called  by  the  name  of  Inability,  because  the  word  ItuMi^ 
tyj  in  its  most  proper  and  origbal  signification,  has  respect 
to  some  stated  defect. 

And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of  InabiUty  also  up« 
on  another  account :  I  before  observed,  that  the  word  Ina« 
bilily  in  its  original  and  most'Comm<Mi  use,  is  a  relative  term ; 
and  has  respect  to  will  and  pndeavor,  as  supposabla  in  th^ 
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^afiC)  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and 
icndeavored.  Now  there  mi^  be  more  of  an  appearance  and 
shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts  which  arise  from  a 
fixed  and  strong  hal»t,  than  others  that  arise  ^nly  from  tran- 
sient occanons  and  eanses.  1  ndeed  will  and  endeavor  against^ 
or  diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will)  are  in  no  case  sup* 
poaabley  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or  habitual ;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be  otherwise 
than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeav- 
or against  future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to 
take  place,  as  viewed  at  a  distance.  It  is  no  contradiction  to^ 
suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time,  may  be  against 
the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
and  endeavors^to  prevent  or  excite  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but 
such  desires  and  endeavors  are,  in  many  cases,  rendered  in- 
sufficient and  vain,  through  fixedness  of  habit :  When  the  oc- 
casion returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baffles 
all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  mis- 
erable slavery  and  bondage  tp  a  strong  habit.  But  it  may  be 
comparatively  easy  to  make  an  alteration  with  respect  to  such 
future  acts  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient ;  because  the 
occasion  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  may  often  easily  be 
prevented  or  avMded.  On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability 
thatattenda  fixed  habits,  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Ina- 
bility. And  then,  as  the  will  may  remotely  and  indirectly  re- 
sist itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  the  case  of  strong  habits  ;  sp 
reason  may  resist  present  acts  of  the  will,  and  its  resistance 
be  insufficient ;  and  this  is  n>ore  commonly  the  case  also, 
when  the  acts  arise  from  strong  habit. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  from  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  Inal^lity,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  applied  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordina- 
ry use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  ever  so 
malicious,  canpot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is 
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not  able  to  shew  hia  neighbor  kindness ;  or  thtt  a  dnmkarti 
let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strongs  cannot  keep  the  cup  from 
Us  month.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech>  a  man  has  ^ 
thing  in  his  power^  if  he  has  it  in  his  choicei  or  at  his  eleo^ 
tion :  And  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  um^e  to  do  $ 
thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  b  improperly  said^ 
that  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  whicb 
are  dependent  on  the  act  of  the  willy  and  which  would  be  ea« 
aiiy  performed)  if  the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it 
be  improperly  said*  that  be  cannot  perform  those  external 
voluntary  actions^  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some  ret 
spect  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the 
acts  of  the  will  themselvea ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  fal8e» 
with  respect  to  these,  that  he  cannot  if  he  will :  For  to  say  so| 
is  a  downr^ht  contradiction :  It  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will,  if  he 
does  wilL  And  id  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the 
doing ;  when  once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performeds 
and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done.  Therefore,  in  these 
things  to  ascribe  a  nonperformance  to  the  want  of  power  or 
iMlity,  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  watoting  is  not  a  being 
able,  but  a  being  willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and 
capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing  else  suffidenti  but  a  dis? 
poskioB  :  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will. 


»4»« 


SECTION  V. 

Concefning  the  Notion  oj  Libert^i  and  of  Moral 
Agency* 

THE  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom 
and  Liberty^  in  common  speech,  is  fiowevy  ofi/iortunity  or  ad* 
-vantage^  that  any  one  hasy  to  do  at  he  ftleaaet.  Or  in  other 
words,  hb  being  free  from  binderance  or  impediment  in  the 
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Wf  of  doingt  or  conductiBg  in  any  re«peet>  as  he  wUls.* 
And  the  contrary  to  lib«rty>  -whatever  name  we  call  that  by, 
ie  n  person's  being  hhxlered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  wiUr 
or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meanbg  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language  ;  as  I  trust  that 
none  that  hat  ever  learned  to  talk>  and  is  unprejudiced^  will 
deny }  the^  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neith*' 
er  Liberty,  iH>r  its  contrary,  cui  properly  be  Mcribed  to  any 
being  or  thing)  but  thftt  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power  or 
property,  a$  is  called  wUI.    For  that  which  tsr  possessed  of  . 
no  such  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity 
of  doing  according  to  its  will,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  coor 
Crary  to  its  will,  nor  be  restraii^ed  from  acting  agreeably  to  it. 
And  therefore  to  talk  of  liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as  belong* 
ing  t0  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  if  we 
judge  of  sense,  and  nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  sig^ 
nifieation  of  words.    For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  Agent  that 
haa  a  will  •  The  power  of  choosing  itself,  has  not  a  power  of 
choosing.    That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choice  is 
the  man  or  the  soul,  and  not  the  power  of  volition  itself.    And 
]|o  ihat  has  the  liberty  of  doing  according  to  hift  will,  is  the 
Agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of  the  will ;  and  not  the  will . 
wUch  he  .is  possessed  of.    Wc  say  with  propriety,  that  a  bird 
let  loose  has  power  and  Liberty  to  fly  ;  but  not  that  the  bird's 
power  of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of  Hying.   To  be  free 
is  the  property  of  an  Agent,  who  is  possessed  of  powers  and 
faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning,  valiant,  bountiful,  or  jeal- 
ous.   But  these  qualitiea  are  the  properties  of  men  or  per* 
sons ;  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  tilings  that  are  contrary  to  this  which  is 
called  Liberty  in  common  speech.  One  is  constraint ;  the 
sapie  is  otherwise  called  force,  compulsion,  and  coaction ; 
which  is  a  person's  being  necessitated  to  do  a  thing  contrary 

*  I  say  not  only  doing,  but  conducting  ;  because  a  voluntary  forbqaiuig 
to  do,  sitting  stil),  keeping  silence,  &c.  are  instances  of  persons*  conduct, 
about  which  Liberty  is  exercised ;  though  they  are  not  so  properly  called 
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tb  his  will.  The  other  is  restraint ;  which  is  his  being  hHi'-' 
dered,  and  hot  having  power  to  do  according  to  his  will.  But' 
that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  bb  the  subjict  of  these  things.... 
I  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set  the' 
isame  thing  forth,  vvith  so  great  clearness,  in  his  JSsitay  oh  the 
Human  Und&t9Umding. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is" 
vulgarly  called  Libek-ty  ;  namely,  that  power  ahd  opportunity 
for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he  will^  or  according  to  hb  choice, 
is  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  without  tM^ing  into  the  meaning  of 
the  word  any  thing  of  the  cause  or  original  of  that  choice  ;  or 
at  all  considering  hoW  the  persou  came  to  hiive  such  a  voli- 
tion ;  whether  it  wa9  Caused  by  some  external  motive  or  in« 
temal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determined  by  somie  in^* 
temal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without  a 
cause  ;  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something 
foregoingy  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person  come  by  his 
volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he  is  able,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  hir 
will,  the  man  is  fully  and*  perfectly  free,  according  to  the 
primary  and  common  notion  of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  (o  sheVr  what  itf 
meant  by  Liberty,  according  to  the  commoi)  notions  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  usual  and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word  : 
But  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians,  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  dlffereht  significa- 
tion....These  several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty. 
1.  That  it  consists  in  a  selfdeterminitfg  potrer  in  the  will,  or  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itselff  and  its  own  acts, 
whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  be  de* 
pendent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor 
determined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indiffer- 
ence belongs  to  Liberty  in  their'notion  of  it,  or  that  the  mind, 
previous  to  the  act  of  %'olition  be,  in  equilibrio.  S.Contin* 
gence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity,  or  any  fixed 
and  certain  connexion  with  some  previous  ground  or  ret^soA 
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6fitsexistence«  They  supfK)8e  the  essence  of  Liberty  sqT 
much  to  consist  m  these  things,  that  unless  the  will  of  man 
be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real  freedom,  how  much  so- 
ever he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to  his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  thosd  actions 
that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denom- 
inated good  or  evil  in  a  moral  setise,  virtuous  or  vicious,  com* 
mendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral  fac- 
ulty, or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as 
desert  or  worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame^  reward  or  punish- 
ment; and  a  capacity  which  an  Agent  has  of  being  influenc- 
ed in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  con- 
duct agreeable  to  the  moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  action  and 
influence  on  the  earlh,^^  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits ;  but  it  is  ^not  a  moral  Agent.  Its  action, 
though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire  that  breaks 
out  in  a  city,  and  consumes:  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mischiev- 
ous in  its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  A^ent.  What  it  does 
is  not  faulty'  or  sinful,  or  deserving  of  any  punishm Ait.  The 
^rute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents.  The  actions  of  some 
of  them  are  very'  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are  very 
hurtful ;  yet,  seeing  they  have  no.moral  faculty,  or  sense  of 
desert,  ^nd  do  not  act  from  choice  guided  by  i^nderstandingi 
or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only  from 
instinct,  and  aro  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  moral  in- 
ducements, their  tetions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous ; 
nor  are  they  properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treat- 
ment for  what  they  do,  as  m6ral  Agents  are  for  their  {auks 
or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject. 
I  call  it  jcircumsiantial,  because  it  lies  only  in  the  difference 
of  moral  inducements  t^ey  tfre  capable  of  being  influenced  by, 
arisiifg  froin  the  difference  of  drcumstances.  A  ruler,  act- 
ing, in  that  capacity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced' 
by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions  of  threatenings  and  pi^ntf- 
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ies,  Tewafds  and  purthtiAetitd)  as  the  subject  is ;  though  both 
inay  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
And  therefore  the  moral  agen<iy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
acts  only  In  the  capacity  of  a  rulet  towards  his  creatures,  and 
never  as  a  subject,  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  mottd  Agen- 
cy of  created  intelligent  beings.  God^s  actions,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  atie  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  moral  got* 
eriior,  are  morally  good  b  the  highest  degree.  They  are 
most  perfectly  h6ly  and  righteous  ;  and  w^  must  conceite  of 
Him  as  influenced  in  the  higheSI  degree,  by  that  Which, 
above  all  others,  is  properly  a  inoral  inducement,  vi^.  the 
moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things :  And 
therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral  Agent,  the 
source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  3nd  rule 
of  all  virtue  and  moral  good  ;  though  by  reason  of  his  being 
aupreme  over  all,  it  is  not  possible  He  should  be  uhder  the 
influence  oflaw  or  command,  promises  or  threateningS,  re- 
wards or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential 
qualities  of  a  moral  Agfcttt  are  in  God,  In  the  greatest  po^- 
ble  perfection  ;  such  as  understanding,  t<J  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning 
&at  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  under- 
Standing,  and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or 
pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are 
in  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very  much 
consist  that  image  of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which  we 
read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  and  chapter  in.  6.)  by  which  God  dis- 
Anguishes  mart  from  the  beasts,  viz.  in  those  fecuWes  and 
principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency. 
Herein  very  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  as  his 
spiritual  and  moral  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at  first, 
consisted  in  that  moral  excellency,  that  he  was  endowed  with. 
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PART  !!• 

if^cin  it  is  considered  whether  there  ^s  or  can  ke 
any  such  Sort  o/'FrQecJom  of  Will,  as  that  Vihere- 
m  Anaioians  place  the  Essence  qf  the  Liberty  of 
SI  moral  Agents  :  and  whether  ajr^  such  Thing 
0ver  was  or  can  be  conceited  of. 

SECTION  L 

Shewing  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian 
J^Qtion  ^Liberty  of  WUl^  consisting  in  the  PTill^s 
Seifcktenuining  Power, 

IIAYINQ  t^ktn  ootios  of  t^Qse  things  which  may  be 
08^6869^7  ^o  be  ob9eryed«cQnci?r(4ngthi9  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal tcrjxus  and  phrases  nwade  U9e  of  in  controversies,  concem- 
idg  luMnan  jLibertyj  and  particularly  observed  what  Liberty  is, 
^cordinj:  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehen- 
■ion  'Of  mAnkind}  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained 
hy  Arnuniana  <  I  proceed  to  conaider  the  Arminian  notion 
i9f  the  Frfiedom  of  the  Will}  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  it 
jUioJcder  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being  capable 
ipf  virtue  o^r  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or 
counsel,  praise  or  blame,  promises  x>r  threatenings,  rewards 
4yc  pnniAhments  $  or  whether  that  which  has  been  described, 
jasthe  thing  «aeantby  Liberty  in  common  speech,  be  not  suffi* 
icient,  and  the  only  Liberty  which  makes  or  can  make  any 
;«iie  a  mond  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  thmgs. 
In  this  Part,  I  shaU  consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  posi* 
^le  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of  Will  which  Armin* 
.ians  JAsiat  on;  and  shall  inquire,  whether  any.  such  sort  of 
}4beny  be  nec^saiy  to  moral  agency,  Sec.  in  the  next  Part, 
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And^irst  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  selfdeterr 
mining  Power  in  the  will  t  Wherein,  according  to  the  Ar- 
ininianB,  does  most  essentially  consist  the  Will's  Freedom ; 
apd  shall  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  pot  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  the  ^vill  itself 
determines  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will. 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such 
phrases  and  ways  of  speaking  as  th^  Will's  determining  itr 
self;  because  actions  ^re  to  be  ascril^ed  to  agents,  and  not 
properly  to  the  powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  of 
speaking  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr. 
Locke  observes.  Rut  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminhms, 
;whcn  they  speak  of  the  Will's  determining  itself,  do  by  the 
Will  mean  the  soul  willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
"^h^n  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  the  deternainer,  they  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  wilUngi  pr  acting  vol- 
untarily. I  shall  suppose  this  to  be  their  meaning,  because 
nothing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and  plainest 
absurdity.  In  all  ca^es  when  we  speak  of  the  powe|:«  or  prin* 
ciples  of  acting,  as  doing  such  things,  we  mean  that  the 
agents  which  have  these  Powers  of  acting,  do  them  in  the 
exercise  of  thos.e  Powers.  $o  when  we  say,  valor  fights 
courageously,  we  ipean,  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  valor  fights  courageously.  When  we  say,  love  seeks  the 
object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  loving  seeks  that  object. 
When  we  say,  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean  the  soul 
in  the  exercise  of  that  fiiculty*  So  when  it  is  said,  the  vnll 
decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person 
in  the  exerqise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosing,  or  the 
soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  actS} 
the  soul  determines  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  exer-> 
cise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosing ;  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice  ;  it  determines  its 
own  acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  Will  determines 
the  Wilt,  then  choice  orders  and  determines  the  choice  ;  and 
acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision,  and  follow  the  con- 
duct of  other  acts  of  choice.    And  therefore  if  the  Will  detert 
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fnines  all  its  otvn  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is 
determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act. 
And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  be  also  a  free 
act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too,  the  Will  is  self- 
idetermined  ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the 
soul  voluntarily  chooses  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is 
an  act  determined  still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choos* 
ing  that.  And  the  like  may  again  be  /observed  of  the  last 
xnentlpned  act,  which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction  ; 
for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in 
the  whole  train,  directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or  a 
free  act  of  the  Will,  befor^  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will.  Or 
else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Willi  determining 
,the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  selfdetermined, 
and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  ;  but  if  the 
first  act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be  not 
free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free  ;  as  is  manifest  at  first  view, 
but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the 
body  and  determines  and  commands  their  motions  and  ac- 
tions, does  also  govern  itself,  and  determine  its  own  mon 
dons  and  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same 
way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  determines 
which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of  volition 
or  choice  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the  Will's  determiM- 
Ing,  directing  or  commanding  any  thing  fit  all.  Whatsoever 
the  Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will. 
And  if  it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself 
in  its  own  actiohs,  it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it . 
determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command.  So 
tiiat  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  it- 
self and  its  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and 
its  own  volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that 
every  free  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition, 
directing  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  directing  volition 
be  also  free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  directing  volition  is  determined  by  another  going  be- 
fore thut,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the  first  volition  in  the 
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vhole  series  ;  and  if  that  {ir$t  volition  be  fr^ei  an4  the  Will 
selfdetermined  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  tqIiv 
tioD  precedinf^  thatf  which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  bjr  tbo 
Vuppo^itioOf  it  can  have  none  before  it  to  direct  or  deieroiipo 
itt  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that  first  voUtion  is  not 
determined  by  any  preceding;  act  of  the  Will?  then  that  act  i^ 
pot  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Armiman 
notion  of  freedom)  which  consists  in  the  Will's  sejfdeteri 
mination«  And  if  tiiat  firat  act  of  the  Will,  which  determines 
and  fixes  the  subsequent  aots,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  follow- 
ing actsy  which  are  determined  by  Ui  caa  be  free.  If  we 
fiippose  there  are  five  aets  in  the  train>  the  fifth  and  last  dOr 
termined  by  the  fourtbf  and  the  i9vrth  by  the  third,  the 
third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  first  s  if  the  first 
is  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not  firee,  then  none  of 
them  are  truly  detenxrioed  by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  eacb 
of  them  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  first  ow^ 
ing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  w 
the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  WiH,  and  is  that 
which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  the  determination  of.  And 
this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and  da? 
(ermines  their  existence  \  therefore  the  first  determination  «f 
their  exist/snce  is  not  from  the  Will.  The  case  i;i  just  the 
same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of  five  acts  of  ^  WiUf  ve  should 
suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  an  bundre<j^  or  ten  thottsand» 
}f  the  first  act  be  not  fi«e,  being  determined  by  aomethinf^ 
out  of  the  Will,  aixd  this  determines  the  next  to  hp  agveeablfi 
to  itselC^  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  they  are  none  of  them 
free,  but  all  originally  depend  ob>  and  are  determined  1^ 
some  cause  out  of  the  Will ;  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  pas9 
is  excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to 
tlus  notion  of  freedom*  If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain 
of  ten  thousand  links,  so  connected,  that  if  the  fij(!st  link  xnovest 
it  will  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the  wbtle 
chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  by  the  motion  of  the  first  link,  and  that  is  moved 
by  somethiag  else.  In  this  case^  though  all  the  links  but 
•ne,  are  moved  by  other  parts  of  the  same  chain  \  yet  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  motion  of  no  one^  nor  the  direction  of  its  HAty 
tion,  is  from  any  selfmoving  or  selfdctcrmining  power  in 
the  chain,  any  more  than  if  every  link  were  immediately' 
moved  by  somethbg  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chain.  If 
the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act,  which  causes  the  next, 
then  neither  is  it  free  in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  th&t 
first  act ;  for  though  indeed  the  Will  caused  it,  yet  it  did*hot 
cause  it  freely,  because  the  preceding  act,  by  which  It  waS 
caused,  was  not  free.  And  agam,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  itt 
the  second  act,  so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is 
caused  by  that ;  because  in  like  manner,  that  third  was 
detemiined  by  an  act  of  the  Will  that  was  not  free.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next  $ 
and  how  long  soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one.  tf 
the  first  on  which  the  whole  chain  depends,  and  which  deter- 
mines all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is  not  free  in 
causing  or  determining  any  ot)e  of  those  acts,  because  the  act 
by  which  it  determines  them  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  there- 
fore the  Will  is  no  more  free  in  determining  them,  than  if  il 
did  not  cause  them  at  all.  Thus,  this  Arminian  notion  of 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  aclfdetetmination^ 
is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  worId« 


SECTIOl*  II. 

Seteral  ^posedways  ^Evadifig  the  foregoing  Rea^ 
soningy  considered. 

IP  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
he  sud,  that  when  the  Arminiana  speak  of  the  Willis  AtitU 
minbg  its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  Will  deter- 
mines its  acts  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the 
Will  determines  another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  dt  powet 
of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its 
own  volitions  \  and  that  it  does  it  without  anjr  act  going  be- 
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fore  the  act  determined ;  such  an  evasion  would  be  full  6t 
gross  absurdity....!  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  invent- 
ing, and  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  Arminiana^  in 
supposing  that  any  of  them  would  make  use  of  it.  But  it  be- 
ing as  good  an  one  as  I  can  invent^  I  virould  observe  upon  it 
a  few  things. 

First.  If  the  faculty  or  power  of  the  Will  determines 
an  act  of  volition,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that 
power,  determines  it,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  volition  (>y  aH  act  of  Will.  For  an  exercise  of 
the  power  6f  Will,  and  ati  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same 
thing.  Therefore  to  say,  that  the  power  of  Will,  or  the  soul 
in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  determines  volition) 
without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition  determined,  is 
a  contradiction. 

Skcondlt.  If  a  power  of  Will  determines  (he  act  of  the 
will,  then  a  power  of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was 
before  observed,  in  every  act  of  Will,  there  is  choice,  and  a 
power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by 
choosing  it.  For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of 
choosmg  determines  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without 
choo^ng  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing  determines 
volidon  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition  deter- 
mined by  an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  volition. 

Thirdly.  To  say,  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines 
its  own  volitions,  but  not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Be- 
cause,  fSr  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or  determine  jiny  thing, 
is  to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed  ;  for  the  soul  is  here  spokj&n 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  bringing  something  to  pass, 
or  doing  something  ;  or  which  is  the  tome  thing,  exerting 
itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which  effect  is  the  determination 
of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and  manner  of  an  act  of 
Will.  But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same 
with  the  effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  est- 
erted,  but  must  be  something  prior  to  it. 

AaJLiir.  The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Will,  speak  of  a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  Willj  where** 
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i^  It  fa^  pbi^^t  to  determine  hs  own  volitions.  And  there* 
fore  tike  determiaMi6ii  of  volition  itiint  itself  be  an  act  of  thti 
Wm  t  fOT  otherwise  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed 
l^ower  and  aovereigntf. 

AoktiB.  If  the  Will  determine  itself)  then  either  the 
Will  is  active  in  determining  hs  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
te  actite  in  it,  then  the  determination  is  an  act  of  the  Will  ; 
send  66  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  determining  another. 
Sot  if  the  Will  is  not  active  in  the  determittatioii,  then  hot(r 
does  it  exercise  any  liberty  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose 
that  the  thing  ^srherein  the  WiU  exercises  liberty,  is  in  its  de- 
tehnifking  its  own  acts.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
tive in  determining  ?  Certainly  the  Win,  or  the  soul,  cannot 
exerdse  any  liberty  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  where* 
in  it  doth  nt>t  exercise  itself.  So  that  if  either  part  of  tliis 
^iemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty,  consisting  in  8elf«^ 
determining  power,  is  ovenhrown.  If  there  be  an  act  of  the 
WiU  in  determining  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  one  free  act  of 
tbt  Will  Is  determined  by  another  ;  and  so  ^e  have  the  id>- 
SBKtity  of  every  free  act,  e^tn  the  very  first,  determined  by  a 
faregoilig  free  act  But  if  ther^  be  no  act  or  exercise  of  the 
Will  in  determining  its  own  acts^  then  no  lilierty  is  exercised 
111  determining  them.  From  tehence  it  follows,  that  no  liber- 
ty consists  in  the  Will's  power  to  determine  its  own  acts ;  or, 
Mrhich  is  the  same  thing,  that  ther^  Is  no  such  thing  as  Uberty 
eonsfating  in  a  selfdetermining  power  of  the  Will. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  althdugh  it  be  true,  if  the  soul* 
determines  fts  own  volitions,  it  must  ht  active  in  so  domg^ 
and  the  determination  itself  ihtist  be  ah  act ;  yet  there  is  no 
need  of  supposing  this  act  fo  be  prior  to  the  volition  deter* 
mined ;  but  the  WiU  or  soul  determities  the  act  of  the  WiU 
in  wiUiug ;  it  determines  its  own  voUdoh,  in  the  very  act  of 
^^ofiiioa  \  it  directs  and  limits  the  act  of  the  Will,  causing  it 
to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act,  without  any 
preceding  act  to  exert  that.  If  any  should  say  after  thin* 
manner,  they  must  mean  one  of  these  three  things :  Either, 
i.  That  the  determining  act,  though  it  be  before  the  act  de- 
termined in  thte  order  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before  it  ift  order 
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of  time.  Or,  2.  That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  tfatP 
act  determined,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature^  nor  is 
truly  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  sours  determining  the 
act  of  volition  is  the  same  thing  with  its  everting  the  act  of 
volition ;  the  mind's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  its 
causing  and  determining  the  act.  Ory  3.  That  volition  has 
no  cause,  and  is  no  effect;  but  comes  into  existence,  with 
such  a  particular  determination,  without  any  ground  or  reason 
of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  consider  these 
distinctly. 

1.  Ifallthatis  meant,  be,  that  the  determiobg  act  is 
not  before  the  act  determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help 
the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be  allowed.  If  it  be  before 
the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the  cause  or 
ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  disdnct 
from  it,  and  independent  of  it,  as  if  it  were  betbre  in  the  or- 
der of  time.  As  the  cause  of  the  particular  motion'  of  a  nat« 
ural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no  distance  as  to 
time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its 
effect  in  the  order  of  time  ;  as  the  architect  is  distinct  from 
the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the  father  distinct  from  the 
son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  determining 
be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another,  till 
we  come  to  the  first  in  the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the 
Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  determining  it;  and 
consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  Will)  and  so 
not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being 
the  act  which  determines  all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free 
acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many  links,  the  first  of 
which  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand  ;  all  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any 
distance  of  time  ;  but  yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before 
that  of  another  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  the  last  is  moved  by 
the  next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first;  which  not  being 
moved  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the 
whole  chaiiiy  this  as  much,  proves  that  no  part  is  moTed  by 
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may  BeUmotiDg  power  in  the  chuDy  as  if^the  motion  of  on« 
fok  followed  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

8.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  be- 
lore  the  determined  act,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  of  nature, 
nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  exertion  of  the  act  is  the 
determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a  particu- 
lar volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of  voli- 
tion ;  I  wonld  on  this  observe,  ^hat  the  tbin^  in  question 
seems  to  be  forgotten  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in  darkness  and 
unintelligibleness  of  speech  ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself.  The  very  act  of  volition  itself 
is  doubtless  a  determination  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's 
drawing  up  a  conclusion^  or  coming  to  a  choice  between  two 
things  or  more,  proposed  to  it*  But  determining  among  exr 
temal  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the 
act  of  choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts  of  choice. 
The  question  is,  what  influences,  directs,  or  determines  the 
mind  or  Will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it 
does  ?  Or  what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  con^ 
dttdes  thus,  and  not  otherwise  ?  Now  it  must  be  answered, 
according  to  the  Armifuan  notion  of  freedom,  that  the  Will 
influences,  orders  and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it 
does,  I  say,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act.  To  say,  it  is 
caused,  influenced  and  determined  by  something,  and  yet  not 
determined  by  anfy  thing  fmtecedent,  either  in  order  of  time 
or  of  nature,  is  a  contradiction*  For  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
a  thing's  being  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some 
way  the  cause  or  reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  said  to  be  prior* 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  in- 
to existence,  be  any  thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then 
it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of  its  existing  in 
such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another; 
some  cause,  whose  influence  decides  the  matter ;  which  cause 
is  ^stinct  from  the  effect,  and  prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that 
the  Will  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines  itself  to 
exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,  by  the  very  exertion  itself,  is 
to  make  the  exertion  both  oause  and  eflccr ;  or  the  exerting 
such  an  act^  to  be  a  cause  of  the  exertion  of  such  an  apt.  {^qc 
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the  questidn  is^  What  is  the  cau^e  f^pd  reason  of  the  paallfsfixr 
erting  such  an  act  ?  To  vhich  the  answer  is,  the  soul  txr 
erts  such  an  act»  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  And  so,  by  this, 
the  exertion  roust  be  prior  in  the  prdpr  of  nature  to  itself,  and 
distinct  from  itself. 

S.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  ^ 
particular  act  of  Will,  is  9  thing  that  comes  to  pas»  of  itself 
urithout  any  cause  ;  ai)d  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volir 
tion,  and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if 
.  this  be  the  meaning  of  Arminians,  when  they  cout^pd  so  ear? 
nestly  for  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  and  for  liberty 
of  Will  consisting  in  selfdetermining  power  ;  they  do  noth^- 
iBg  but  confound  themselves  and  others  with  words  without 
meaning.  In  the  question,  What  determines  the  Will  I  And 
in  their  answer,  that  the  Will  determines  itself,  and  in  aU 
the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  taken  fi>r  granted*  that 
something  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controversy  on  thiy 
head  is  not,  whether  any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  wheth* 
er  its  determination  has  any  cause  or  foundation  at  all ;  but 
where  the  foundation  of  it  is%  whether  in  the  Will  itself^  or 
somewhere  else.  But  if  the  thbg  intiended  be  what  is  abore* 
mentioned,  then  all  comes  to  this,  that  notMpg  at  all  deter* 
mines  the  Will ;  volition  having  absolutely  no  cause  or  foup* 
dation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.  There 
is  a  great  noise  made  about  selfdetermining  power,  aa 
the  source  of  all  free  acts  of  the  Wil) ;  but  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that  no  power  at  all 
is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  selfdeterxpining  power, 
nor  any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothix^  ;  no  causes  no 
power,  no  influence  being  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  veiy  thing,  oven  that  the  free  acts  of  th^ 
Will  are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  cau$e,  is  ce^r* 
tainly  implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  Will ; 
though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in 
their  scheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their 
notion  of  liberty.  Their  opinion  implies,  that  the  particitr 
lar  determination  of  volition  is  without  any  cause ;  because 
)hey  hold  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contingent  events  ( 
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lod  coDtingencQ  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it. 
^Qt  certaioly)  those  things  which  have  a  prior  ground  and 
reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which  antecedent- 
ly  determines  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  just  as 
thef  arey  do  not  happen  contingently.  If  something  foi'ego- 
ingy  by  a  causal  influence  and  connexion,  determines  and  fix- 
JM  precisely  their  coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then 
it  does  not  remain  a  contihgent  thing  whether  ^hey  shall  come 
to  pass  or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  very  im- 
portant in  this  controversy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether 
the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which  come  to  pass  with- 
mt  a  canse,  I  shall  be  particular  in  examining  this  point  in 
)he  two  following  sections. 


^  SECTION  IIL 

Whether  myi  Enent  whatsoever^  and  Volition  in 
particular^  can  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause  of 
its  existence p 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  any  argument  en  this  subject,  I 
would  explain  how  I  would  be  understood,  when  I  use  the . 
word  Cauic  in  this  discourse :  JSince,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  mor/s 
extensive,  than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The 
word  is  often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only 
that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to  produce  a 
thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  arc  many  things  which 
have  no  such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are 
Causes  in  that  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a 
ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  than  others ; 
er  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwise.  Thus 
the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the 
^fingofthedew  at  that  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  its 
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beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending^  of  the  vapors  in  thfe 
day  time  ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  the 
same  manner  the  Cause  of  the  freeing  of  the  waters,  as  its 
approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  of  their  thawing.  But 
yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antecedent, 
with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  arc  connectr 
ed,  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  ground  and  reason  why  they  come  to  pass  at  that  timcy 
rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the  absence  of  the  sun  is 
nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  fuither  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connex- 
ion of  Causes  and  Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  called  natural  in  distinction  from  them. 
Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as  any 
causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may 
as  truly  be  the  ground  and  reaspo  of  an  Event's  coming  to 
pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  wor^  Cduae,  in  this  inqui* 
ry,  to  signify  any  antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive 
or  negative,  on  which  an  Event,  either  a  thing,  or  the  manner 
and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the  ground 
and  reason,  either  in  whple,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than 
not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or,  in  other 
words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so 
connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  propo- 
sition which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  anjr 
positive  influence  or  not.  And  in  an  agreeableness  to  this,  I 
sometimes  use  the  word  effect  for  the  consequence  of  anoth- 
er thing,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a  Cause^ 
most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion,  from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to 
cavil  and  object  against  some  things  which  I  may  say  con- 
cerning the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connexion  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert  that 
nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause*  What  is  self- 
existent  must  be  from  eternity,  and  must  be  unchangeable  5 
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kit  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not  selfexbtenty 
and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence 
without  themselves— ^That  whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause  why  it  then  begins  to  ex- 
lAt,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  ex- 
istence of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  sub- 
stances and  modes,  or  things  and  the  manner  and  circum" 
stances  of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body  which  has  hither- 
to been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and,  necessarily  suppose  there  is  somd 
Cause  or  reason  of  this  new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto  not  existed.  And 
so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it 
should  put  off  its  old  figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change 
its  color  :  The  beginning  of  these  new  modes  is  a  new  Event, 
and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarily  supposes  that  there  is 
some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If.  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away, 
all  arguing  from  effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  existence,  besides  what  we  have  by  the  most  di- 
rect and  immediate  intuition.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ceases :  We  argue  His  being  from  our  own 
being,  and  the  being  of  other  things,  which  we  are  Sensible 
once  were  not,  but  have  begun  to  be  ;  and  from  the  being  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of 
their  existence  f  all  which  we  sec  plainly  are  not  necessary 
in  their  own  nature,  and  so  not  selfexistent,  and  therefore  must 
have  a  Cause'.  But  if  things,  not  in  themselves  necessary, 
may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
no  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God  with- 
out any  evidence  of  it  from  His  works.  I  do  suppose  there 
is  a  great  absurdity  in  'the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
in  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  denying  Be- 
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ing^  in  gen^hil,  and  supposing  an  eternal^  absolut^y  uniferfiMltf 
nothing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would  be  fbundation  of  hi^' 
f uitiTe  evid«t)ce  that  It  cannot  be  ;  and  that  etefiial,  infi&ite, 
Ao&t  perfect  Being  tnnst  be ;  if  we  had  strength  and  com- 
prehension of  mind  sufficient^  to  hate  a  clear  idea  of  general 
and  universal  Being,  or^  which  is  the  same  thitig,  of  the  infi-^ 
idtej  eternal)  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence.  But 
then  we  should  not  properly  come  tb  the  knowledge  of  th6 
Being  of  God  by  arguing  ;  but  our  evidence  would  be  intui- 
live :  We  should  see  it,  as  we  see  other  things  that  are  nec-^ 
€ssary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two  ii 
four ;  and  as  we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had 
as  clear  an  idea  of  universal  infinite  entity,  as  we  have  of  these 
other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively  see  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  immedi^ 
ately  see  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Being,  in  the  most  general  abstracted  notion  of  it, 
should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength  and  extent  of 
mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  tttat^ 
ner  ;  but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Being  of  God,  is  that  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom. 
i.  20.  ^^  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.^  We  first 
ascend,  and  firove  a  fioateriori^  or  from  effects,  that  there 
must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then  secondly,  prove  by  ar- 
gumentation, not  intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  necessaii* 
ly  esdstent ;  and  then  thirdly,  firom  the  proved  necessity  of 
his  existence,  we  may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfec- 
tions a  priori,'^ 

*'  To  die  inquirer  after  truth  it  may  here  be  rDcomincnded,  ai  a  nutter  of 
some  consequence,  to  keep  in  mind  the  preciie  diflfereoce  between  an  ■rga<' 
meat  aprior^  and  one  a  posterio:if  a  distinction  of  considenbie  use,  as  weU  at 
of  long  standing,  among  divines,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An 
argument  from  either  of  these,  when  legitimately  ipfiied,  may  amount  to  a  de- 
monstration, when  used,  for  instance,  relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God  i  but  the  one  should  be  confined  to  the  existence  of  Dcityi  while  the  other^ 
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^ut  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  he  giv-  ^ 
in  up)  that  what  is  not  necessary  in  itself)  must  have  a  Cause ; 
and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things  may  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  begin  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause  ;  all  our  means  of  ascending 
m  our  arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our 
vidence  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  off  at  one  blow.    In  this 
case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  frbih  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  being,  their  orderj  beauty  and  use.    For  if  things 
may  come  into  existence  without  any  Cause  at  all,  then  they 
doubtless  may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effects 
Our  minds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both 
these  things  ;  namely,  that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Causey 
and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable  and  agreeable  to 
the  effect.     The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine,* 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Causes 
leads  us  to  determine  that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect 
than  in  the  Cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come  to 
pass  without  a  Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  ot 
the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be  without  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  immediately 
present  ideas  and  conscioXisness.     For  we  have  no  way  to 

IS  applicable  to  lAs perfections.  By  the  ^i^xxmtviX  a  poiUriori  we  iiwefrom  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  from  what  \%'p$itcrur  to 
what  is  prior ;  in  other  words,  ^rom  what  is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute, 
from  number  to  unity ;  that  is,  from  the  mani/estoHon  of  Cod  to  his  existence^ 
By  theargameuttf  priori  we  descendyrimi  the  cause  to  the  effect,  frbm  the  foun- 
tain to  the  stream,'  from  what  is  prior  to  what  is  posterior ;  that  is,  from  the 
necessary  existence  of  God  we  (afely  infer  certain  properties  ahd  perfections. 
To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  or  the  Being  of 
God,  a  fricri^  would  be  most  absurd  ;  for  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  prove  a' 
frior  ground  or  cause  of  existence  of  *  first  cause ;  or,  that  there  is  some  cause 
hfore  the  very  first.  Th^  arguinent  a  priori^  therefore,  is  noi  appRcabU  to  prove 
the  divine  existence.  For  this  end,  the  argument  a  posteriori  alone  is  legitimate ; 
and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  the  axiom,  that  **  there  can  l>e  no  effect  zuithotU  a 
ense,**  Theabiurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
#ur  author.  W, 

Vou    V.>  H 
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prove  «Rf  thmg  else,  but  by  arguing  frotn  effects  to  caiises  i 
From  the  ideas  no^  Itnttlediately  in  view ;  we  argue  other 
thitigs  hot  immediately  in  view :  Fr^m  sensatiotis  now  excite 
ed  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  6f  things  without  us,  as  the 
Causes  of  these  sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these 
thingSj  we  argue  other  things,  wtiich  they  depend  on,  as  ef- 
fects on  Causes.  Vft  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  by  memory  $  only  as  we  argue,  that  the 
ideiSB,  which  are  now  in  oUr  mhids,  are  the  consequences  of 
past  ideas  and  sen8ations....We  Imihediktely  perceive  nothing 
else  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  eltant  in  our  minds. 
We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these, 
as  tiecessarily  connected  with  others,  add  dependent  on  them. 
But  if  things  may  be  without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  con- 
nexion and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all  means  of  our 
knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty 
hk  supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  none^stence  into  being, 
of  itself  without  a  Cause  ;  the^  thfere  is  no  absurdity  nor  dif^ 
ficulty  in  supposing  the  seme  of  millions  of  millions.  For 
nothing}  or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no  diffi- 
culty, nothing  multiplied  fy  nothing,  doti  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing, 
of  the  acts  of  the  Will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  ii 
the  case  in  fact,  that  millions  of  niilllons  of  Events  are  con<* 
tinually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without  any 
Cause  or  reason  why  they  do  sOj  ali  ovet  the  world,  every  day 
and  hour,  through  ^1  ages.  So  it  is  m  a  constant  succession, 
in  every  moral  agent.  This  contingency,  tliis  efficient  noth-* 
ing»  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at  hand,  to  pro« 
duce  this  sort  of  effects,  fts  long  as  tlie  agent  esusts,  and  a» 
often  as  he  has  occasion. 

If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  vi2.  acts  of  the 
Will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  themselveis ;  but  those  of 
this  sort  in  general  came  into  being  thus  t  and  it  were  an 
event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wher« 
ever  were  capable  subjects  of  such  events  j  this  very  th:ng 
would  demonstrate  that  there  was  some  Cause  of  tiitiii,  wliich 
mide  such  a  difference  between  this  Event  and  others,  aiid 
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Ihat  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contin* 
gence  is  Uind^  and  does  not  juck  and  choose  for  a  particular 
aort  of  events.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  No  Cause> 
ivluch  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cau^e  the  e^tence  which 
conies  to  pass,  to  be  pf  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  c^era.  Thus,  that  o^ly  one  sort  of  matter  drppa 
out  of  the  havens,  even  irater,  and  that  this  comes  so  o£ie% 
so  constantly  and  plentif\illy,  all  over  fhc  i^orld,  in  fk]l  (^«s» 
abows  that  there  is  som^  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of  wat* 
er  out  of  the  heavens ;  and  that  something  hesides  mere  cobf 
tingence  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

If  w^  abpuld  suppose  nonentity  to  be  about  to  bring  forth ; 
and  things  were  coming  ^ito  existence,  without  any  Cause  or 
^tecedenti  on  which  the  existence,  or  kind,  or  manner  of  ex* 
istence  ci^p^nds  f  or  which  could  at  all  determine  whether 
the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or 
human  bodies,  or  souls,  or  only  some  n^w  motion  or  figure  ill 
natural  bodies,  or  some  new  sensations  in  animals,  or  new 
ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions  in  the 
Will  s  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  posaiv 
bles  I  then  certainly  it  would  not  b^  expected,  although  mv 
ny  millions  of  millions  of  things  are  coming  into  existence 
in  tins  saanner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  they  should 
all  be  fmly  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
in  an  ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to 
come  to  pass  where  there  is  room  for  themt  or  a  subject  ca« 
pable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  whenever  there  i(|  occa* 
tton  ibr  thenu 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  Is  something  in  the  sort  of 
Event  that  renders  it  possible  for  it  to  come  hito  existence 
without  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will 
are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from  other 
things  ;  by  reason  of  wluch  tfiey  may  come  into  existence 
wi^out  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other 
things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this  objection  in  good  earnest) 
it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting  them- 
selves ;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground 
pf  the  existence  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would 
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maintain  there  is  no  ground  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I 
would  observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  existence,  be  it 
ever  so  diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that 
thing's  coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to 
suppose  this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  particular  nature  of  ex- 
istence to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence  ;  and  so  a  thing 
which  makes  ^way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance, 
namely,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that 
which  in  any  respect  makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  be- 
ing, or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance  of  its  first  existence, 
must  be  prior  to  the  eustence.  The  distinguished  nature  of 
the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the  effect,  cannot 
have  influence  backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  that  thing  called  volition,  can  do  nothing,  can  have 
no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  afterwards  it  is  too  late  for 
its  influence ;  for  then  the  thing  has  made  sure  of  existence 
already,  without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that 
an  act  of  the  Will  should  come  into  existence  witliout  a 
Cause,  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an  angel,  or  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into 
existence  without  a  Cause.  And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such 
a  sort  of  effect  as  a  VoHtion  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  many  other  sorts  of  effects 
may  do  so  too  ?  It  '.is  net  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  has  being  without  a  Cause, 
but  something  which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin 
to  be,  viz.  That  they  are  not  s^lfexistent,  or  necessary  in  the 
nature  of  tluhgs. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through' 
the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul. 

THE  2L\xi!tioro{t}\eE89ay(m  the  Freedom  oftbeWiUinGod 
and  the  Creatur.esy  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doe- 
trine  of  a  selfdetermining  power  in  the  will?  (p.  68,  69.)  «  That 
nothing  ii,  or  comes  to  pass^  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
itiS)  and  why  it  b  in  this  manner  rather  than  another,  allows 
that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things^  which  are,  properly  and 
philosophically  speaking,  passive  beings  ;  but  denies  that  it 
is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  beings  of  an  active  nature,  who 
have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can  deter- 
mine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such 
an  event  as  an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit, 
inthout  a  suffident  reason  why  it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is 
after  this  manner,  rather  than  another  ;  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  thenatureof  a8pirxt*...But  certainly  this  author,  in 
this  matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent.    For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author, 
seems  to  be  forgotten  in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very 
difficulty,  as  he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this  ^  How  an  event 
can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why 
it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving 
this  ^fficulty,  or  answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Voll- 
tion,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  himself,  and  answers  another 
question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  incon^stent  with  this,  viz. 
What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this 
manner  rather  than  another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  actiye  be- 
ing's own  determination  as  the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient 
for  the  effect  $  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty  unresolved,  and 
the  question  junanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  hdw  the 
soul's  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist, 
and  to  be  what  it  was  without  a  Cause  i  The  activity  of  the  soul 
may  enable  it  to  be  the  Cause  of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  ena*- 
ble  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  which  have  no  Cause, 
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which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce 
effects,  and  determine  the  manner  of  their  existence)  withifl 
itself,  without  a  Causey  than  out  of  itself)  in  some  other  bein^. 
Bi^t  if  an  active  being  sheuldi  through  its  activity,  produce 
and  deterinine  an  efec^t  in  ^pi^  externitl  object,  how  absuni 
would  it  be  to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

S.  The  questioQ  is  not  so  mucbi  how  a  spirit  eudowedl 
with  aetivily  cornea  to  act,  as  why  it  e:cefft8  such  an  act» 
and  not  another ;  or  why  U  aela  with  such  a  parti^lar  detei^ 
liOBati^n  s  If  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  s^ik 
(the  101)1  of  man  for  inataace)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yeC 
that  alone  is  not  the  Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  tbiui 
limited)  directed  and  determined.  Active  nature  is  a  gener^ 
al  thing ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen^ 
cndly  taken ;  which,  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  gm> 
casion  or  r^asoQ  b  given  ;  but  this  alone  canaot  be  a  sufficient 
Cauae  why  the  soul  exerts  such  a  particuhiv  act,  at  suck  a 
time,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be 
aomething  beddes  a  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must 
also  be  a  particular  tendency  to  that  indlvidnai  action.  If  it 
should  l^  asl^ed)  why  the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  sucb 
a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  shauld  be  aaswered,  that  the  soul 
uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  ae^ 
tivity,  would  sugh  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  i  Would 
it  not  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

8.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  act 
tivity,  but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces 
nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
lus  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its  exercise ;  he 
brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  acdvaty.  But  the  exer- 
cise of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of 
his  activity,  must  be  prior  to  the  eifects  of  his  activity.  If 
an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in  another  being,  about 
which  his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit  of 
his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted* 
and  the  eflSsct  of  it  must  follow.  So  it  must  be^  with 
s^ual  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own  object)  and  his  ac« 
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ttvity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  dMefihine 
some  £{(kct  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  acdyity  must 
go  before  the  effect,  \^hich  he  brings  to  pass  and  deter- 
mines by  it.  And  therefore  his  activity  cannot  be  the  Catis6 
of  the  determination  bf  the  fifst  action,  of  exercise  of  activity 
itself,  whence  the  efibcts  of  activity  arise^  for  that  would  im- 
ply a  contradiction  ;  it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exetcise  of 
activity  is  before  the  first  exercise  of  activity,  ahd  b  the  baud6 
Of  it. 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  di* 
tersify  its  btm  acts,  but  by  first  acting  ;  or  be  a  determining 
tause  of  diffbretlt  acts,  or  any  di£Petent  effects,  sometimes  of 
one  kind,  and  sometixde^  ofatiother,  any  other  Way  than  ill 
Cbhsequence  of  Its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that 
if  so,  then  the  same  Catise,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or 
influence,  without  Variation  in  any  respect,  would  produce  dif- 
fbfent  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  substance  of 
the  soul  before  it  acts,  ahd  the  same  acdve  nature  of  the  soul 
before  it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  iii  the  order  of  nature,  would 
be  the  Cause  of  different  effects,  viz.  different  Volitions  at  differ* 
ent  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  ackl^  and  its 
acdve  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without  varla* 
tlon.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the 
Cause,  as  to  any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if 
it  be  so,  that  the  soiil  has  nt>  different  causality,  or  diverse  causal 
force  or  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse  effects ;  then  it 
is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  eifect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot 
be  owing  to  any  thing  in  the  soul ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the  ffiversity  of  the  effect ; 
#hich  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the  substance 
of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in^ 
that  respect,  may  be  in  a  different  state  and  circumstance  ; 
but  those  whom  I  oppose,  will  not  allow  the  different  circum- 
stances i>f  the  soul  to  be  the  determining  Causes  of  the  acta 
bfthe  Win,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  ^f  selfdeter* 
inination  and  selfmotion* 
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5.    Let  U9  suppose^  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  nd 
ficts  of  the  soul,  strictly  speaking,  but  free  Volitions ;   then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active  being  in  nothing  further 
than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever  it  pro- 
duces effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily,  and 
clectively.    But  to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of,  and  according  to  its  own 
choice.    And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by  its  activ- 
ity produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Will  or  choice  themselves  ; 
for  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of 
choice  Voluntarily  and  electlvely,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own 
free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter  directly  to  the 
ferementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  free  act  of  choice.     According  to  these  gentlemen's  own 
notion  of  action,  if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  with-f 
6ut  a  free  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  to  determine  and  produce 
it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntary  Cause  of  that  VolitioD, 
because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or 
design.    And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  should 
be  the  active,  voluntary,  determining  Cause  of  the  first  and 
leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  affair.     The  mind's  being 
a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  con- 
sequence of  its  design  ;  it  will  not  enable  it  to  be  the  design- 
ing Cause  of  all  its  own  designs.     The  mind's  being  an  elec- 
tive Cause,  will  only  enable  it  to  produce  effects  in  conse- 
quence of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them  ;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its.  own  elections  ; 
because  that  supposes  an  election  before  the  first  election. 
So  the  mind's  being  an  active  Cause  enables  it  to  produce  ef-' 
fects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  but  cannot  enable  it  to-be 
the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts  ;  for  that  is  still  ia 
the  same  manner  a  contradiction  ;  as  it  supposes  a  determin- 
'  ing  act  conversant  about  the  first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having^ 
a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner  of  existence. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the 
soul's  having  power  to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions, 
as  a  being*  to  whom  God  has  given  a  power  of  action,  but 
this  ;    ihat^  Cod  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
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at  least,  U>  oxdte  VofitiAna  at  its  pleamre^  or  according 
^  it  chooses.  And  this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  sncb 
case%  a  choice  preceding  all  Volitions  which  are  thas  caus^ 
%4t  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  foremen^ 
tteaed  g:reat  absurdity. 

Therefore  the  acdvity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no 
reUef  from  the  difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  selfdetermin- 
ing  power  in  the  Will  is  attended  with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  the 
leiwt,  its  absnvdMes  and  inconsistencies. 


SECTION  y* 

Sieving,  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Eva* 
sions  should  be  supposed  to  be  true^  they  are  alto- 
gether  impertinent,  and  cannot  help  the  cause  of 
Arminian  liberty  ;  and  how  (this  being  the  state 
of  the  ease  J  Armmian  writers  are  obliged  to  talk 
imonsistently. 

WHAT  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section  may. 
shew,  not  oi^y  that  the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  ap  act  of  the  Will  b,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner, 
rather  than  another ;  but  also  that  if  it  cpuld  be  so,  and  it 
coiild  be  proved  that  Volitions  are  contingent  events,  in  that 
sense,  that  their  being  and  manner  of  being  is  not  fixed  or 
determined  by  any  cause,  or  uiy  thing  antecedent ;  it  would 
not  at  att  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Arminians,  to  establbh  the 
freedom  of  the  WUl,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  freedom 
OB  conusting  in  the  Will's  determination  of  itself;  which  sup- 
poses every  free  act  of  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  some 
act  of  the  Will  gping  before  to  determine  it ;  inasmuch  as 
§or  the  Will  to  determine  a  thing,  js  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  a  thing  by  WiUing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  that  the 
Will  can  determine  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  by  willing  that 

Vol.   V.  I 
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act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing)  choodng  it  So 
that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  case^  one  g<ung 
before  another,  ode  conversant  about  the  other^  and  the  latter 
the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the 
Will  does  not  cause  and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does 
not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for  that  which  is  not  deter- 
mined by  choice,  is  not  determined  voluntarily  or  willingly  t 
And  to  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  which  the 
soul  does  not  determine  willingly,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the  soul  doth  not  with 
its  Will- 
So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's, 
determining  its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity 
and  contradiction  must  be  maintained,  that  «very  free  act  of 
Will  is  caused  and  determined  by «  foregomg  free  act  of 
Will ;  which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  with- 
out any  cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by 
any  thing  foregoing.' '  So  that  this  evasion  roust  be  given  up, 
as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  which,  instead  of  support- 
ing this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  detennines  its 
own  acts  of  Will  some  other  way,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of 
Will ;  still  it  will  not  help  the  cause  of  their  liberty  of  Will. 
If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  or  some 
other  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  detenxune  itself;  and  so 
the  selfdetermining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what 
liberty  is  there  exercised  according  to  their  own  opinion  of 
liberty,  by  the  soul's  being  determined  by  something  besides 
its  own  choice  ?  The  acts  of  the  Will,  it  is  true,  may  be  di- 
rected, and  effectually  determined  and  fixed  ;  but  it  is  not  done 
by  the  soul's  own  will  and  pleasure  :  There  is  no  exercise  at 
all  of  choice  or  will  in  producing  the  effect :  And  if  Will  and 
choice  are. not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the  liberty  of  the  Will 
exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Armihians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their 
notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own 
acts,  their  notion  destroys  itself.  If  they  hold  every  free  act 
of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own  free  choice,  or 
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foregoing  free  act  of  Will';  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the 
first  free  act  belonging  to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free 
act  which  is  l)efore  it.  Or  if  they  say  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
VnaH  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul,  and  not 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice  ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determined  by 
the  Will  itself;  or  if  they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are 
determined  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior  to  them,  but  that 
they  are  contingent  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion 
of  liberty,  consbting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty, 
it  hence  comes  to  pass,  that  the  writers  that  defend  it  are 
forced  into  gross  inconsistencies,  in  what  they  say  upon  this 
subject*  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby ;  he,  in  his  discourse  on 
the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  place  man's  liberty  only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he 
will,  as  that  wherein  they,  plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes. 
And  yet  he  himself  mentions  the  very  same  notion  of  liberty, 
as  the  dictate  of  Me  sense  and  common  reason  ofmanldnd^  and  a 
Tide  laid  down  by  the  Ught  of  nature^  viz.  that  Hbeny  is  a  fuymer 
qfa€ting/rom  oursehesj  or  doing  irsAr  wz  will.\  This  is 
indeed,  as  he  says,  a  thing  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common 
reason  qf  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself : 
For  if  liberty  does  not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised 
that  it  should  consist  in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  else- 
where insists,  that  it  does  not  only  consist  in  liberty  of  doing 
what  we  will,  but  also  a  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity ; 
■till  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  liberty  of  willing 
.without  necessity  consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we 
please,  without  being  impeded  by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  Or  in 
other  words,  a  liberty  for  the  soul  in  its  willing  to  act  accord- 
ing to  its  own  choice  ?  Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same  author 

*  In  hU  Book  on  the  fivt  Poiau,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  a^t,  35s, 
t  Ibid.  jp.  at5,  316. 
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seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  ag^n  find  ftgsin,  in  the  tise  M 
makes  of  Mayings  of  the  Fath)erS)  whom  he  quotes  aa  hit 
vouchers.  Thus  he  cites  the  words  of  Origeb,  which  he  pt^ 
duces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side  :*  Tie  aaul  ocAr  by  HEn  afrar 
CHOicBf  and  it  is  fteefor  her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  ^«k 
WILL,  And  those  words  of  Justin  Martyr;  \ne  dJiKtrine  frf 
iie  Ciriatiam  h  tiht  that  nothing  19  done  or  etjff^ered  aecord^mg 
iofatey  hut  that  every  man  doth  good  or  tfvil  accordiv^  To  mtt 
own  FREE  caroicE.  And  from  Eusebius  these  words :  iiffatt 
te  eatabliabedy  fthiloaqfthy  and  piety  are  overthrown.  AU  thdtt 
things  depending  upon  the  necessity  introduced  by  the  stars,  and 
not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  procemdiitg  from  our  otPV 
FREE  choice.  And  again,  the  words  of  Maccariua :  %Godj  to 
preserve  the  liberty  qf  man* a  Will,  sujfered  their  bodies  to  dii, 
that  it  might  be  in  Their  choice  to  turn  to  good  or  evil,  Th^ 
v>ho  are  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirh,  are  not  held  under  any  nects^ 
sityy  but  have  liberty  to  turn  themselves,  and  do  what  Tnkr 
WILL  in  this  Itfe^ 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  eifbct  comes  into  that  very  notion  of 
liberty,  which  the  Calvinists  hare ;  which  he  at  the  saiAe 
time  condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
namely,  the  soul  '9  acting  by  its  ovm  chpice,  men*s  doing  good  or 
evil  according  to  their  ovmfree  choice,  their  being  in  that  exer-* 
ciaevfhich  proceeds  from  their  ovmfree  choice,  baroingittntheir 
thoice  to  turn  to  good  or  evil,  and  doing  what  they  will.  So 
that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts  of  the  Wiir them- 
selves, it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  chdice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  Will 
that  proceed  from  their  choice.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  let  every 
one  judge  whether  this  does  not  suppose  a  free  choice  lading 
before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act  of  choice  does 
not  go  before  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it.... 
And  if  it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let 
every  one  judge,  whether  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  airee 
choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will  ez- 

*  In  his  Book  00  the  five  Points,  Second  £dlt.  p.  94ft.  f  Ibtt*  p.  36Q. 
J  Ibid.  p.  363.        (j  Ibid.  p.  369,  370. 
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eited  in  the  case.  And  then  let  every  one  judge,  ,'whether 
thb  be  not  a  contradiction.  And  final^,  let  eveiy  one  judge 
whether  in  the  scheme  of  these  writers  there  be  any  possi* 
bility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

IF  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's 
doing  viliat  he  will ;  and  a  Man  exercises  this  liberty^  ttot  Mly 
in  external  actions,'  but  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves ; 
then  80  &r  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it  ctAisists  in 
billing  what  he  wills  x  And-if  any  say  so,  oneof  t^se  two 
things  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to 
Win,  as  he  does  Will;  because  what  he  Wills,  heWHh^ 
ttnd  thercffore  has  power  to  Will  what  he  has  power  to  WiB. 
If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  this  mighty  controversy 
about  fi^eedom  of  the  Will  and  seifdetermining  poster,  txmie^ 
iMiolly  to  nothing  ;  all  that  is  contended  for  being  no  tnore 
Aan  this,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  what  it  does,  and  is 'the 
subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  where- 
in none  has  any  controversy  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  mean- 
ing must  be,  that  a  man  has  power  to  Win  as  be  pleases  or 
chooses  to  Will ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one  act  of  choice, 
to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will  to  choose  « 
^nsequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his  own  chtnce.  And 
if  this  be  their  meaning,  it  is  noticing  but  leftiufffing  with  those 
they  dispute  with,  and  baffling  their  own  reason.  For  still 
the  question  returns,  wherein  Hes  man*s  liberty  in  that  ante- 
cedent act  of  Will  which  chose  the  consequent  act;  The  an- 
irwer,  according  to  the  same  principles,  must  be,  that  ^his  lib- 
erty in  this  also  lies  in  his  willing  as  he  wotdd,  or  as  lie  chose, 
xjt  agreeably  to  another  net  of  choice  preceding  that.  And  so 
the  question  returns  m  injatrttim  land  the  like  answer  must  be 
made  bi  htfinimm:  In  order  to -support  (heir  opinion,  there 
!tnu8t  be  no  beginning,  but 'free  acts  of  Will  most  have  been 
cftxosen  by  foregoing  froe  acts  of  Will  in  the  soul  of  every 
man,  idthoitt  beg^mnng ;  and  so  before  he  had  a  being,  irom 
iSi  eternity. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Concerning  the  fFill^s  determining  in  77iir\g$  Vfhich 
are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the  Vievf  of  the  Mind. 

A  GR£^AT  argument  for  selfdetermining  power>  is  tho 
supposed  experience  we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  de« 
termine  our  Wills^  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive  is 
presented :  The  Will  (as  is  supposed)  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  tbingS)  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  th^ 
Tiew  of  th^  mind ;  and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  in«> 
different ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  choice ; 
the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign 
power  which  it  has  over  itself^  without  being  n^oved  by  any 
preponderating  inducement. 

Thus  the  foromentioned  author  of  an  J^9ay  <m  the  Free^ 
do»  qfthe  WiUj  &c.  p.  35>  36,  27*  supposes,  ^  That  there  aro 
many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is  determined  neither  by 
present  uneasiness,  nor  ^y  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  by 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  els€f» 
but  merely  by  itself  as  a  sovereign,  selfdetermining  power  of 
the  soul ;  and  that  the  aoul  does  not  will  this  or  that  action^ 
in  some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it  wlU. 
Thus  (says  he)  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North ; 
1  can  pcunt  with  my  finger  upward>  or  downward.  And  thus» 
in  some  cases,  the  Will  determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign 
manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason  borrowed  from  the 
understanding ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  pow- 
er of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  it^flu- 
ence  or  restraint  of  any  kind."  And  in  pages  66, 70,  and  73^ 
74,  this  author  very  expressly  supposes  the  Will  in  mai^ 
cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogeth- 
er without  motive,  or  ground  of  preference.....Here  I  would, 
observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  con- 
tradicts and  overthrows  itself.  For  the  thing  supposed)  where* 
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in  this  gradd  argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several  things 
the  Will  attually  chooses  one  before  another,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  which  is  the  Yery  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  no  preference.  What  is  meant  cannot  be,  that  the 
mind  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  until 
it  has  a  preference  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the 
mind  is  indifferent  until  it  comes  to  be  not  indifferent :  For 
certainly  this  author  did  not  think  he  had  a  controversy  with 
any  person  in  supposing  this.  And  then  it  is  nothing  to  his 
purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indifferent  once  ; 
unless  it  chooses,  remaining  indifferent;  for  otherwise,  it 
does  not  choose  at  all  in  that  case  of  indifference,  concerning 
which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  appears  in  fact,  that  the 
thing  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  choos- 
es one  thing  before  another,  concerning  which  it  is  indifferent 
before  it  chooses ;  but  also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ; 
and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  is  not  until  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  its  choice  ;  that  the  chosen  thing's 
appearing  preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises 
from  its  choice  already  made.  His  words  are,,  (p.  30.) 
«  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed,  appear  equally  fit 
or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director ;  and 
therefore  must  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ; 
it  being  properly  a  selfdetermining  power.  And  in  such  cas- 
es the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good  to  itself  by  its  own 
choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  this  self* 
chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  un- 
eccupied  land,  in  an  uninhabited  country,  makes  it  his  own 
possession  and  property,  and  as  such  rejoices  in  it.  Where 
things  were  indifferent  before,  the  Will  finds  nothing  to  make 
them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely,  in  themselves  ;  but 
the  pleasure  it. feels  arising  from  its  own  choice,  and  its 
perseverance  therein.    We  love  many  things  we  have  cho»- 

eU}  AND  PURELY  BECAUSE  WE  CHOSE  THEM.'' 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer 
many  things,  now  ceasing  any  longer  to  be  indifferent  with 
respect  to  them,  purely  because  we  have  preferred  and  chos- 
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en  tktni  bcfbre.  These  things  must  needs  be  spoken  ivunw 
sMerately  by  this  author.  Choicie  or  pvefereace  cannot  he 
before  itself  in  the  same  instance,  either  in  the  o?dttr  of  tfaae. 
or  nature :  ft  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  itself,  or  the  fruit 
or  consequence  of  itself.  The  very  act  of  choosing  one  thing 
mther  than  another,  is  preferring  that  thing,  and  that  is  scC« 
ttng  a  higher  value  on  that  thing*  But  that  the  mind  sets  an 
higher  value  on  one  thing  than  another,  is  not,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that  thing. 

Thia  author  says,  p.  36,  «  The  Will  may  be  perfectly  fai« 
different,  and  yet  the  Will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  onc^ 
or  the  other.''  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  <<  I  am  entirei* 
ly  indiflPerent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine  iU 
self  to  choose."  And  again, «  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be 
determined  by  the  mere  act  of  my  Will.'*  If  the  choice  is 
determined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will,  then  the  choice  is  detei^ 
mined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this  matteis 
viz.  That  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determmed  by  an  act  of 
choice,  this  writer  is  express,  in  page  73.  Speaking  of  the 
casC)  where  there  is  no  superior  fitness  in  objects  presented^ 
he  has  these  words  :  «  There  it  must  act  by  its  own  CHoxcBy 
and  determine  itself  as  it  pleases.''  Where  it  is  supposed 
that  the  very  determination,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring 
of  the  Will's  act,  is  an  act  of  choice  and  pleasure,  wherem 
one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind  better  pleased  in  it 
than  another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasednese 
is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mind 
is  not  indifferent  when  it  determines  itself,  but  had  rather  do 
one  thing  than  another,  had  rather  determine  itself  one  way 
than  another.  And  therefore  the  Will  does  not  act  at  all  ii| 
indifference ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the 
first  rise  and  beginning  of  its  acting.  If  it  be  possible  for  the 
understanding  to  act  in  indifference,  yet  to  be  sure  the  Will 
never  does ;  because  the  Will's  beginning  to  act  ia  the  very 
same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in 
the  very  first  act  of  the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something, 
then  the  idea  of  that  thing  preferred,  does  at  that  time  prepoo^ 
derate,  or  previdl  in  the  mind  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  things 
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(j^^  id.ea  oF  it  hi^  a  prevcdling  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that 
this  wholly  destroys  the  thing  supposed^  viz.  That  the  nun^ 
caO}  t>y  ft  soTerfsign  power,  choose  ope  of  two  or  more  things, 
which  in  the  view  of  the  mind  are,  in  c|very  respect  perfectly 
equals  pne  pf  which  does  not  at  all  preponderate,  nor  has  any 
prevailing  influence  on  the  xxiind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his, grand  argument  for  the  ability 
of  the  Will  ^  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning 
yhich  it  is  perfectly  indifferent)  do^s  at  the  same  time,  in  ef- 
fect, deny  the  thing  he  supposes,  ai^d  allows  and  jasserts  tbe 
pmnt  he  endeavors  to  overthrow ;  even  that  the  Will,  in 
choosing,  is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or 
view  of  the  thing  chosen.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  of- 
fer this  argumodt  without  overthrowing  it ;  the  thing  suppos- 
ed in  it  being  inconsistent,  with  itself,  and  that  w^iph  denies 
ijtself.  To  suj^se  the  Will  to  act  at  aU  in  a  state  of  perfect 
indifference,  either  to  determine  itself,  or  to  do  any  ^hin'g  else» 
is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  without  choosing.  To  say 
Uiat  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say  that 
it  can  folloni^  its,  pleasure  when  it  h^s  no  pleasure  to  follow. 
And  therefore  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two 
cakes,  two  eggs,  Sc^c.  wliich  are  exactly  alike,,  one  as  good  as 
another  ;  concerning  .which  this  author  supposes  the  mind  in 
feet  has  a^choice^  aiid  so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  pref-' 
erence ;  it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficult]^, 
as  it  does  tbose  whom  he  opposes.  For  if  these  instances 
prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  they  prove  that  a  man  choos-' 
es  without  chpice.  And  yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose  ;  be- 
cause if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  owp  words  are  as  much' 
against  him,  and' do  as  much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of 
those  he  disputes  agsdnst  cap  do.     ^ 

3.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing,  in  siieh  instan- 
ces as  are  alleged,  not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  the 
mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice,  by  somethbg  that  has 
a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so.  A' 
little  attention  td  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consider- 
ation of  the  acts  of  our  own  minds,  in  siich  cases,  will  be  suf*' 
ficient  to  clear  up  the'  matter. 

Vol.  V.  K 
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Thus,  supposing  1  baye  a  chessboard  bef#re  me  ;  and  fe* 
ditilSe  1  ^m  tcfquircd  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend,  or 
to  make  some  experiment  conceniing  my  own  ability  and  lib^ 
'erty,  or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to 
'touch  some  one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  mf 
finger  ;  not  being  fimited  or  directed  in  the  first  proposal,  aif 
toy  own  first  purpose,  which  is  general,  to  any  one  in  partic* 
-alar ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves 
conddered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  aH  the  sixtyfour, 
more  than  another:    In  this  case,  my  mind -determines  to 
'giveitsclfup  to  wbatis  vulgariy  called  uccident^'*  by  deter- 
mining to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  In  vieWy 
which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or  which 
liappens  to  be  then  most  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall  be  £- 
reeled  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident....Here  are  sever- 
al steps  of  the  mind's  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done  as 
it  were  in  a  moment)  the  first  step  h  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.     The  next  step  is 
another  general  determination  to  give  itself  up  to  accident,  in 
some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  ^hafl  be  most  in  the 
eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident. 
The  third  and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch 
a  certam  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  which,  by  that 
sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has  actually  of* 
fered  itself  beyond  others.    Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none 
6f  these  several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  in- 
difference, but  in  each  of  them  is  infiuenced  by  a  preponder- 
ating inducement.    So  it  is  in  the  first  step  ;  the  mind's  gen- 
eral determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty  four  spots :  The 
mind  is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  • 
is  induced  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  experiment,  or 
by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive  that  prevails. 
So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mfad's  determining  to  give  it- 

•  I  have  elsewhere  observed  what  that  h  Which  is  vulgarly  called  accidents 
Aat  it  is  nothing  akin  to  the  Armiman  mtfuphyaical  aoiion  of  cofUtn^ence^  tome- 
thing  not  connected  with  anything  foregoing;  but  that  it  is  something  thtt 
comes  to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  some  affair  that  men  are  conetm^d 
in,  unforeseen)  and  not  owing  to  their  design. 
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flelf  up  to  accident)  by  touphing  that  whicli  shall  be  most  in 
tbe  eye^  or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prcyaleDt  in  the 
H^d)  fcc-  The  mii^d  is  not  absolutely  indifferent  Hliether  it 
proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  appears 
at  that  time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  iq  order  to 
fiilSl  thf  general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  sp  it  is  in  the  third 
apd  last  step,  it  is  determipini;  tp  touch  tbat  individual  spot 
vh|ch  fictually  does  prev^  ii^  the  mind's  yi^ v.  The  inind  is 
not  indigprept  concerning  this ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  pre- 
wling  inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  (hat  this  is  a  prose- 
cution of  the  preceding  determination,  yrhich  appeared  recjr 
nisite)  f^nd  ^as  fixed  before  in  the  second  »tep. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  ^  man,  lyi^cut  hindering  him  ^ 
n^meat,  ii>  ^uch  a  case.  It  wi)l  al)yay$  be  so  an)ong  a  num- 
ber of  objects  in  yiew,  ope  y^ill  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea 
beyond  others.  When  we  have  qur  eyes  open  in  the  dear 
sunshine,  ^lany  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumera' 
hie  ifxk^gps  may  be  at  onqe  painted  in  it  l^  the  rays  of  light ; 
\M^  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not  equal  to  several  qf  them 
at  oncfi  9  or  if  it  hf^  it  dpjcs  not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And 
(o  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  genera] ;  Sey- 
i:|»l  iAp9A  are  not  in  equ^  strength  ^  the  mind's  view  and 
p<>t^pe  at  on^  ;  or  at  l^ast,  d^ies  not  remain  so  for  any  sen^ir 
hk  continuance..  There  is  npthif^g  in  the  world  more  conr 
atantiy  varying,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  (  ThAy  do  not  re* 
fisain  p^^cisely  in  the  same  state  for  the  Le^st  perceivable 
^ace  pf  time  ;  ^s  is  evident  hy  tbis^  that  sifi  perceivable  tlmp 
\a  judgfB^  ^4  perceived  by  the  ms^  ^ly  by  the  succession 
^  the  successive  change  of  Us  o^ivn  ideas  }  Theriefbre  while 
;tbe  viei^9  or  perceptijc^s  pf  th^  mind  reif^ain  pirecisely  in  the 
,saipe  ataite,  thj^re  is  no  perceivjAble  space  or  length  of  time,  bc« 
xm^ms.  pp  ^ttsiplt  spcpefsiQi^. 

M  ^  tacta  of  J^  W'^f  in  fsacb  step  of  the  JGoremention- 
,cd  proqf  jedurpy^do  iv)t  come  to  pftss  without  a  particular  causey 
every  act  is  owing  to  a  pveyailing  inducement  ;  so  the  accf- 
dent,  ^  I  hAye  cabled  U^  or  that  wihich  happens  in  the  in^- 
searchable  course  x>fthingS|  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself, 
and  by  which  it  is  guidedy  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass 
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without  a  cause ;  and  the  mind,  in  determining  to  be  guided 
by  it)  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no  cause ; '  smy 
more  than  if  it  determined  to  be  guided  by  a  lot^  or  the  cas^* 
ing  of  a  die.  For  though  the  die's  falling  in  such  a  manner 
be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  suppose  thai: 
there  is  po  clause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  involuntary 
changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may 
not  be  observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  mo- 
tions of  the  motes  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual  infi^ 
nitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the  uneyennesses  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the 
occasions  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper  indifference,  and  without  be^ 
ing  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determination  in  suchi 
cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least 
not  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute 
JEibout,  is,  Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  about  the  objects 
presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched,  pointed  to,  &c. 
as  two  eggs^  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good.  Whereat 
the  question  to  be  considered,  is,  Whether  the  person  be  in- 
different with  respect  to  his  own  actions ;  whether  he  doea 
not,  on  some  considennion  or  other,  prefer  one  act  with  res^ 
pect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  deter- 
mination and  choice,  in  thf^se  cases,  is  not  most  immediately 
and  directly  conversant  about' the  objects  presented ;  but  the 
acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects.  The  objects  may 
appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them :  But  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being 
about  the  external  actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching^ 
&c.  these  may  not  appear  equal,  and  one  action  may  properly 
be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's  prog- 
ress, the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indir 
rectly  and  improperly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  choos- 
es for  other  reasons  than  any  preference  of  the  objectSi'and 
for  reasons  not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 
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.There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing^that  the  mind  does  ey^ 
^r  properly  choose  one  of  the  objects  before  another  ;  either 
l>efore  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards.  Indeed  the  man  chooses 
po  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another  ;  but  not  because  it 
chooses  the  tlung  taken,. pr  touched;  but  from  foreign  con- 
^derations.  The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offeredi 
a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons,  choose  and  prefer  the  taking 
/of  that  which  he  undervalues,  and  choose  to  neglect  to  take 
that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the 
Udog  taken,  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse  ;  and  so  they 
are  in  a  case  where  the  things  presented  are  equal  in  the 
mind's  esteem,  and  neither  of  them  preferred.  All  that  fact 
makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action  rather 
|han  another.  And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring, 
in  order  to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought  to  be  to  prove  that  the 
inind  chooses  the  acdon  in  perfect  indifference,  with  respect 
to  that  action  ;  and  not  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  ac« 
lion  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  object ;  which 
is  very  ^sible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  in- 
Aicementi  ^nd  proper  preponderation. 

S.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difiBcuIty  in  this  mat^ 
ter,  seems  to  be,  notdistingmshing  between  a  general  indiffer- 
mce,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular  indiffer- 
ence, or  an  indifference  with  respeet  to  the  next  immediate 
iict,  viewed  with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances. 
A  man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own 
actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares 
of  a  chessboard  ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch 
ont  of  them,  I  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch ; 
because  as  yet  I  view  the  matter  remotely  and  generally,  be- 
ing but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind*s  progress  in  the  affair. 
But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the 
Tery  next  thing,  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched, 
liaidng  already  determined  that  I  will  touch  that  which  ban- 
ana to  be  most  in  my  eye  or  mind)  and  my  mind  being  now 
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fixed  on  a  particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that>  ^oQudfred 
thus  immediately,  and  in  these  particular  present  circut^stm^; 
cesi  is  no^  what  107  mind  is  ahsolutqly  indifferent  abqut. 


SECTION  VIL 

Concerning  the  notim  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting 
in  Indifference. 

WHAT  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  ten- 
dency in  some  measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion 
of  such  as  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibii- 
um  whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent  determination 
or  bias,  and  left  hitherto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclina- 
tion to  one  ^de  or  the  other  ;  that  so  the  determination  of  tho 
Will  to  either  side  may  be  entirely  from  itself,  and  that  it  may  " 
be  owing  only  to  its  own  power,  and  that  sovereignty  which 
It  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  thwi  that.* 

*  l>r.  Whi^,  tnd  some  oliier  Jfminimn,  ntkc  a  ^istincCion  of  dafetcst 
Ud^  of  Ireedom  ;  oop  of  God,  and  peiitei  tpifiu  pbovej  wooAa  of  pcnoat 
m  •  siite  of  trial.  Tm  focmer  I>r.  Wliitlyy  iJlow»  4o  cp««i^  with  nec«af liy  ; 
the  iatter  be  holds  to  he  without  neceuity  :  ^nd  this  Is^itcr  he  wjpfQKi  tp  he 
Tc^oisito-to  our  being  the  subjects  of  paisc  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, precepts  and  prohibitions,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  ai^i  do- 
hottations,  and  a  covenant  treaty.  '  And  to  (his  freedom  he  supposes  Indijferm 
xncetohe  itqaisite.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  iiTe  points,  p*  9999  300, -he 
•ays,  **  It  is  a  fxedom  (speaking  of  a  fnedom  Aotonjy  fram  c«actioa,  init 
ffom  nocessity)  coqvisite,  aa  we  concave,  to  lender  vs  captfbje  of  (iQi4  pr  pip- 
Jiation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of  praisa  or.di»prai4e,  and  9Mr  per- 
sona of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the  ne^t  page,  speaking  of  the 
same  jtnatter,  he  says,  **  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thorndike  :  IVe  say  not  that  Indiffertncc  is  requisite  to  aU  freedom^  hut  to  the  free" 
-iom  of  a  wum  aime  in  this  state  itftmoU  and  projieienct :  The  ground  of  whkh  is 
'Hod'a  tender  of^  treaty^  sad  conditions  of  peace  eaU  tecmuUemM  tofiUlm  mMu,  to* 
^^tkr  wfth:thofe  precepts  and prohi^ftioi^^  ^e prmiscs  fni  fhriatt,  $h0st i^JthoT'^ 
iations  and  dehoTtattons^  it  it  enforced  with^** 
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fttti  in  tis  mncti  as  thte  had  l)een  of  such  lon|^  fltandiiig,  and 
has  been  s6  generally  r&cvive^,  and  so  imich  insisted  on  bf 
T^elagtunsy  SendflelagUmsy  Jesuits^  Boeiniansj  Arminuau  and  oth- 
ers, it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration.  And  therefore 
I  shaH  now  proceed  to  a  more  pardcnlar  and  thorough  Inquiry 
faitothis  nodcm. 

N0W9  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  that  piatcb  IJI)eTty  in  Indifference)  or  should  charge  me 
^Ith  misrepresenting  their  opinion,  I  would  signify,  that  f 
am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  the  Lib- 
erty 6f  the  l^itl  as  consisrting  hi  Indifference,  express  them^ 
selves  as  thougfhthey  Would  not  be  understood  of  the  Indiffer- 
,  ence  of  the  in<^linatioh  or  tendency  of  the  Will,  but  ef,  I  know 
Mat  what,  Indilference  of  the  souK  power  of  wiffing ;  ^  thai 
the  Win,  with  re^c t  to  its  'power  or  ability  to  choose,  4b  indif- 
ftrent,  can  go  either  way  indifferentfy,  either  to  the  right  han* 
er  left,  either  aet  or  ibrbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
However  this  seems  to  be  a  refining  only  of  some  particular 
writers,  «ind  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no  means  cenMSt 
with  the  mannier  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liber- 
ty of 'Indifference  in  general.  And  I  wish  such  refiners  would 
thcfroughly  consider,  whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own 
meaning,  When  they  make  a  distinction  between  Indifference 
tf  the  soul  as  to  \i%fiovjtr  or  aUUty  of  willing  or  choosing,  and 
the  soul's  Indrfflerence  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself ; 
and  whether  they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that 
they  have  any  distinct  meaning.  The  Indifference  of  the 
'soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be  the  same  thing 
as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  fecultytrf  the 
'will,  or  the  indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself^ 
"Which  has  that  power  or  faculty^  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the 
'exercise  cf  th&t  power,  in  the  choice  it  shali  by  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  lohger  on  the  abstruseness  and  inex- 
plicableness  of  this  distinction  ;  let  what  will  be  supposed 
concerning  the  tncaning  of  those  that  make  use  of  it,  thus 
Inuch  must  at' least  be  intended  by  Amdmans  when  they  talk 
6flndffl'erence  as  essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  tliey  intend 
any  thing,  in  any  respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  That  it  is  such 
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aa  Indifference  as  leaves  the,  Will  not  determined  already  i 
but  free  from^  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so  £ur,  that 
there  may  be, room  for  the  exercise  of  the ,  selfdetermimng 
power  of  the  Will ',  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in, 
or  dep^nda^  uppn  this  vacfincy  and  opportunity  that  is  left  for 
the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  tbo  act  that  is  to  be  the 
free  act. 

And  here  I  would  pbserve  in  the.  Jfrst  places  that  to  make 
6ut  this  scheme  of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  /lerfect 
and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  ante- 
cedent  preponderatiqn  or  inclination.  Because  if  tibe  Will  be 
already  inclinedr  before  it  eirerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on 
itself»  then  its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself :  I^ 
when  two  oppoutes  are  proposed  to  the  squI  for  its  choice,  the 
proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence, then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  selfde- 
termination....The  least  degree^of  antecedent  bias  must  be  in- 
conustent  with  their  notion  of  liberty.  For  so  long  as  prior 
inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  is  not  removed,  it  binds  the 
Will,  so  that  it  is  uuerly  impossible  that  the  Will  should  act 
otherwise  than  agreeably  to  it.  Surely  the  Will  cannot  act 
or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing  inclination  of 
the  Will.  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is  inclined  contrary  to  its  present 
prevailing  inclination,  or  contrary  to  what  it  is  inclined  to* 
That  which  the  Will  chooses  and  prefers,  that  all  things  con- 
sideredj  it  preponderates  and  inclines  to.  It  is  equally  impo»- 
uble  for  the  Will  to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining  and 
present  preponderating,  inclination,  as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary 
to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its  own 
present  choiceb  The  Will)  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not  at 
Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or  any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act 
of  selfdetermination.  The  act  which  is  a  selfdetermined  free 
act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  Will  determines  in  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  such  a  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom 
from  every  things  which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make  it  im^ 
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jkisriUe  th»l  the  WiH,  at  that  time,  should  be  oth^wiae  thas 
ihat  way  to  wfakh  H  tends. 

If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Incfiffbr* 
enoe  should  be  perfect ;  but  akhough  a  former  iBcliBatieB 
ok}  prefefence  still  remain,  yet,  if  it  be  hot  very  strong  and 
ffolent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose  and 
overcome  it  :....Thts  is  grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of 
iKe  Will,  let  it  be  ever  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one 
way,  and  not  the  contrary  way,  both  at  the  same  dme.  II 
gives  It  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause  itself 
to  prefer  and  net  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  con-* 
trary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

Tberefixe,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  pre- 

ponderation  of  the  Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before 

the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  contrary 

way.    And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same  way,  it  is 

not  a  free  determbation,  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly  at 

Liberty  in  so  d<Mng  :  Its  determination  is  not  altogether  fvora 

ilaelf,  but  it  was  partly  determined  before,  in  its  prior  inclina-* 

lion  ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  in  the  case,  is 

}a  an  increase  of  inclination,  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and 

tbave  what  it  had  by  the  foregoing  bias  }  so  much  is  from  it* 

self,  and  so  much  is  from  perfect  Indifference.     For  though 

the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  tfakt  way,  yet  as  to  that  ad« 

fitional  degree  of  inclination^  It  had  no  tendency.     Therefore 

tbe  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect  to 

Ae  act  wherein  the  Will  is  free.    So  that  it  comes  to  the 

same  ihing  which  was  said  at  first,  that  as  to  the  act  of  the 

Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  tliere  must  be  perfect  Indiffer- 

inccy  or  equiHMum, 

To  illustrate  this ;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self- 
moving  power  in  a  natural  body,  but  that  the  body  is  in  mo«» 
tion  already,  by  an  antecedent  bias  ;  for  instance,  gravitation 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree  of  mo- 
tion already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency  ;  but  by  its 
selfmoving  power  it  adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and 
moves  so  much  more  swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  it  would  do  by  its  gravity  only  :  It  is  evident,  that  all  that 
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is  owing  to  a  selfmoving  power  in  this  case,  is  the  additional 
degree  of  motion ;  and  that  the  other  degree  of  motion  which 
it  had  from  gravity,  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  case,  does 
not  help  the  effect  of  the  fi*ee  selfmoving  power  in  the  least ; 
the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body  had  received  from 
itself  one  degree  of  motion  fram  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  selfmoving  power  given  to  the  scale 
of  a  balance,  which  has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond  the  op- 
posite scale  ;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an  ability  to  add  to  itself 
another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  selfmoving  pow- 
er ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to 
give  itself  one  degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equili- 
brium ;  and  so  much  power  as  the  scale  has  to  give  itself  an 
overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  selfmoving 
selfpreponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its 
free  power  this  way  is  always  to  be- measured  from' perfect 
equilibrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essen* 
dal  to  Liberty,  it  must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this,  so  &r  it  is  destitute  of  that  free« 
dom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  in  a  capacity  of  being 
its  own  determiner,  without  being  in  the  least  pasuve,  or  sub* 
ject  to  the  power  and  sway  of  something  else,  in  its  motions 
and  determinations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this 
notion  of  the  Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  indifference  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  Will's  selfdetermination  in  such  a  state 
be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted 
truth  ;  that  every  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and 
not  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of  the  Will  be  an  act 
wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  9tat'e  of  free' 
dom  J  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the 
act  immediately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must 
yet  continue,  and  coexist  with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in 
possession  of  Uberty.  Because  that  is  the  notion  of  a  free  act 
of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Liberty.    But  if  \hc  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act,  b 
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the  possesuon  of  Liberty^  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use 
ofit. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts 
forth  an  act  of  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty* 
in  that  notion  of  a  state  of  Liberty,  viz.  as  implying  a  state  of 
Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exerts  an  act  of  choice 
or  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the  Will  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.  The 
very  putting  of  the  quesUon  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  absurdi- 
ty pf  the  affirmative  answer  ;  for  how  ridiculous  would  it  be 
for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses  one  thing  before 
another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it  is  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent with  respect  to  each  !  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
the  soul  prefers  one  thing  to  another,  at  the  very  same  time 
that  it  has  no  preference.  Choice  and  preference  can  no  more 
be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a  state  of 
rest,  or  than  the  prex>onderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can 
be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Motion  may  be  the  next  mO' 
ment  afteiPrest ;  but  cannot  coexist  with  it,  in  any,  even  th^ 
least  part  of  it.  So  choice  may  be  immediately  after  a  state 
of  Indiffisrence,  but  has  no  coexistence  with  it ;  even  the  very 
beginning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  Indifference.  And  there- 
fore if  this  be  Liberty,  no  act  of  the  Will)  in  any  degree,  is 
ever  performed  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liber- 
ty. Volition  and  Liberty  are  so  f^r  from  agreeing  together, 
and  being  essential  one  to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one 
to  another,  and  one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much 
as  motion  and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So 
that  the  Will  does  not  so  much  as  begin  to  act  in  the  time  of 
such  Liberty  ;  freedom  is  perfectly  at  an  end,  and  has  ceased 
to  be,  at  the  first  moment  of  action  ;  and  therefore  Liberty 
cannot  reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  de- 
nomination, or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to 
be  twenty  years  before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that 
liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases  to  be  a  qualification  of  any 
thing.  If  light  «nd  darkness  succeed  one  another  instantane^ 
ously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any 
thing  lightsome  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  pf 
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^rfect  darkness  than  months  or  years  after,  life  litmimii: 
nates  nothing  vital  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  death.  So 
freedom)  if  it  consists  in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can  deuomi- 
pate  nothing  free>  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  pr^ 
ponderation.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  no  lAberty  of 
Y^hich  the  soul  is  possessed,  or  ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acta  of 
voliticMit  consists  in  Indifference ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  such 
as  suppose,  that  Indifference  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
Liberty  is  to  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing  is 
nothing  but  trick  and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoniogv 
ahould  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  the  Will  exercises  its  Lib* 
erty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  prepondet*atioR  itself,  but 
In  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference ;  that 
Ihe  act  of  the  Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  soveiv 
eignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or  determining  the  change  or 
transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain  preference^ 
or  determining  to  give  a  ceitain  turn  to  the  balance,  which 
bas  hitherto  been  even  ;  and  that  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a 
atate  of  Liberty,  or  while  the  Will  yet  remains  in  equilibria 
urn,  and  perfect  master  of  itself....!  say,  if  any  one  chooses  to 
expi^ss  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such  mamier^ 
let  us  see  if  ho  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  be» 
fore. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  perfect  equilibrium,  without  preference,  determines  to 
change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite  in  itself  a  certain 
choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does 
not  come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so^ 
that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  deter- 
mines to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,and  give  itself  a  certain  pre« 
ponderation  ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does  not 
determine  this  of  choice  ;  or  whether  the  WilVs  coming  to  a 
determmation  to  do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul's 
coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the  soul  does  not  determine  this 
of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does  not  deter* 
mmeit  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  docs  not  determine  it  volun* 
ttirily,  or  of  its  own  Willj  then  in  what  sense  does  its  Witt  de* 
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termine  it  ?  And  if  the  Will  does  not  determine  it^  then  how 
is  the  Liberty  of  the  WiU  exercised  in  the  determination  ? 
What  sort  of  liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soui  in  those  deter- 
minations! wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  Trhich  are  not 
volontary,  and  wherein  the  WiU  is  not  concerned  ?....But  if  it 
be  allowed,  that  this  determination  is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it 
be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of 
{lerfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  pot  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
to  turn  itself  one  way  ;  then  the  soul  }s  already  come  to  a 
ehcoce,  and  chooses  that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same 
abBnrdiiy  which  we  had  before.  Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
thdice^  atid  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  both  at  the  same  time  : 
The  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  perfect  Indiflbrenoe,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more 

tban  the  other And  indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though 

it  may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity  in  the  obscurity  of  expression, 
is  more  nonsensical,  and  increases  the  inconsistence.  To  say, 
the  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  Indifference)  does  net  imply  preference  m 
it,  but  is  what  the  Will  does  in' order  to  causing  or  producing 
«  preference,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  soul  chooses  (for  to 
mnU  and  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
prefers  without  preference,  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the 
begitming  of  a  preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is, 
that  the  first  choice  is  exerted  without  choice,  in  order  to  pro* 
auce  Itself. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of 
Liberty,  and  a  state  of  Indiflbrence  are  not  the  same,  and  that 
the  former  may  be  without  the  latter  ;  but  should  say,  that 
ladifference  is  still  tMtntial  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will, 
in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  immediately  be- 
fore it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will 
that  it  should  directly  and  immediuteiy  arise  out  of  a  state  of 
Indifference  :  Still  this  will  not  help  the  cause  of  Arminkm 
Libefty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act 
iptiiigs  immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Inc1i{lerencc,  then  it 
4ofcs  not  ttiisc  froiti  antecedent  choice  or  preference.  But  if 
the  aei  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifferencei  without 
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any  interveniDg  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it»  then  th« 
acti  not  being  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the 
Will  ;  the  mind  e^cercises  no  free  choice  in  the  affair,  and 
free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the  determination 
of  the  act.  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion 
of  the  freedom  qf  Volition. 

If  any  should  jsuppose,  that  these  difiiculties  and  absurdi- 
ties may  be  avoided,  by  saying  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind 
consists  in  a  power  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  so  to 
keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been  oppor- 
tunity for  consideration  ;  and  so  shall  say  that,  however  In- 
difference is  not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that . 
the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in  a  state  of  Indifferencet 
which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  of  Will  must  spring 
immediately  out  pf  Indifference  ;  yet  indifference  may  be  es- 
sential to  the  liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz. 
That  Liberty  consists  in  a  Power  of  the  mind  to  forbear  or 
suspend  the  act  of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity 
for  proper  deliberation  :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this 
helps  the  matter,  it  is  a  great  mistake  :  It  reconciles  no  inr 
consistency,  and  relieves  no  difficulty  with  which  the  affsdr  is 
attended For  here  the  following  things  must  be  observed  : 

1.  That  this  ausficnding  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly 
any  such  thing,  is  itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  suspend  its  act,  it  determines  it  voluntarily  ;  it 
chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And  this 
choice  or  determination,  is  an  act  of  the  Will :  And  indeed  it 
is  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis  ;  for  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  its  Power  to  do  thisy 
and  that  its  doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the  Will  exer- 
cises its  Liberty.  But  ho^  can  the  Will  exercise  Liberty 
in  it,  if  it  be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the 
Will  is  not  exercised  in  any  thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an-  act 
4of  the  Will,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the 
Will;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the  thing  wherein  the 
Liberty  of  the  Will  con&ists....Now  if  this  be  S0|  then  this  is  dl 
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the  act  ofwill  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controrersy, 
about  the  Liberty  of  Will^  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the 
Liberty  of  man  consists.  And  now  the  forementioned  diffi* 
culties  remain  :  The  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz. 
Wherein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  those  acts 
wherein  it  is  free  ?  And  if  this  act  of  determining  a  suspen- 
sion be  the  only  aet  in  which  the  Will  is  free,  then  wherein 
consists  the  WilPs  freedom  with  respect  to  this  act  of  suspen- 
sion ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to  this  act  ?  The  an- 
swer must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed  in  the  evasion 
under  consideration,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  act 
of  suspension,  consists  in  a  Power  to  suspend  even  this  act, 

until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough  deliberation 

But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the  grossest  non^ 
sense :  For  it  is  the  act  of  suspension  itself  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space  of  deliberation  and 
suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will  suspend  or 
jio.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself  may  be  de- 
ferred :  Which  is  absurd;  for  the  very  deferring  the  deter- 
mination of  suspension  to  consider  whether  we  will  suspend 
or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the  space  of 
suspension,  to  consider,  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is  ifiao 
facto  suspended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending 
to  act,  and  immediately  acting  ;  and  therefore  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment. 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  ab&urdily 
another  way  :  For  now  it  is  come  to  that,  that  Liberty  coii- 
aists  wholly  in  the  mind's  having  Power  to  suspend  its  deter- 
mination whether  to  suspend  or  no ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  consideration,  whether  it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Lib- 
erty consists  in  this  only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  con- 
sideration :  We  have  to  inquire  now,  how  Liberty  with  re- 
spect to  this  act  of  suspending  a  determination  of  suspension, 
consists  in  Indifference,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it. 
The  answer,  according  to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must 
be,  that  it  consists  in  a  Power  of  suspending  even  this  last 
mentioned  act,  to  have  time  to  consider  whether  to  suspend 
that.     And  then  the  same  difficulties  and  inquiries  return 
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oter  again  with  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Whie&f 
if  it  would  shew  any  thin^,  would  shew  only  that  there  is  no» 
such  thing  as  a  free  act.  It  drives  the  exercise  of  freedoa^ 
back  m  i^finittan  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 
.  And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  delusion,  and  a  latent  gross 
contradiction  in  the  affair  another  way  ;  in  as  much  as  in  ex* 
plaining  how,  or  in  what  respect  the  Will  is  free  with  regard 
to  a  particular  act  of  Vc^tion,  it  is  said  that  its  Liberty  con- 
sists in  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act^  which  plac- 
es Liberty  not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  inquiry  i» 
sdbout,  but  altogether  in  another  antecedent  act.  Which  con« 
tradicts  the  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and  answer. 
The  question  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind's  Liberty  in  anjr 
particular  act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to' 
shew  wherein  lies  the  mind's  Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect 
aays,  it  does  hot  lie  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz.  a  Volition 
to  suspend  that  act.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  con-' 
tradictory,  and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose. 
For  it  does  jot  shew  wherein  (he  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists 
in  tlie  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that,  it  supposes  it  does  not 
consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a  Vo*^ 
lition  to  suspend  that  act^  and  take  time  to  consider  it  And 
no  account  is  pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is  free 
with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein  this  answer  supposes  the 
Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consist^,  viz*  the  act  of  suspension,' 
or  .of  determining  the  suspension. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty 
of  the  mind  does  not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  IndifTer-* 
ence  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  it,  or  belonging  to  it^  as 
\\ie*Arrmnians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of  absurdity 
and  selfcontradiction. 
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SECTION  VIIL 

tidnceming  the  supposed  Liberty  vf  the  fTtll,  as  ap^ 
posiie  to  all  Necessity. 

IT  is  a  thing  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminiana^  in  this  con« 
ixovenji  ^  ^  thing  most  imp6'rtant  atid  essential  in  human 
liberty,  that  volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the  Will,  are  contingent 
brents ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  hot  only  to 
ionstraint,  but  to  all  necessity.  Therefore  I  Wbiild  particu- 
larly consider  this  matter.    And 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  of  cd^  be  any  such 
thing,  as  a  volition  which  is  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  not 
inly  to  come  to  pass  without  any  Necessity  of  constraint  or 
6oactioh,  bill  riso  without  a  Mcessily  of  coneeqiiencey  or  an  in- 
fiillible  connexion  with  any  thing  foregoing. 

2.  Whether,  If  it  were  so,  thh  would  at  all  help  this  cause 
6r  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  (ipusider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever 
does,  or  cati  come  to  pass,  ih  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already 
iSiewn,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  eause,  or 
ifeason  why  it  exists  in  this  m'annef  rather  than  another  ;  and 
^  evidence  of  this  h&s  been  particularly  appfied  to  the  acts 
6f  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  follow/ 
{hat  the  acts  of  tiie  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  ne- 
tesshy  in  the  sense  spoken' of  ;  in  as  much  as  those  thing* 
which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence,  must  be  con- 
nected with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  con* 
liderationi.  ^ 

1 ,  For  an  event  to  have  ft'  cause  and  ground  of  its  exist' 
6nce,  and  yet  not  to  be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  incon* 
nstence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  connected  with  the.  cause,' 
it  Is  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its  existence  is  as  it  were 
loo&e  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it  ot  may  not ;'  it  be-' 
ing  a  mere  contingence,  Whether  it  follows  or  attends  the  influ- 
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eifce  of  the  cause,  or  not :  And  that  is  the  same  thing  as  n^ 
to  be  dependent  on  it.    And  to  say  the  event  is  not  dependent 
on  its  cause  is  absurd:  tt  is,  the  satAe  thing  as  to  say,  it  is 
not  its  caBse,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it :    For  dependence 
on  the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  effect,    if 
there  be  no  sUch  relation  between  one  thing  and  another,  con- 
sisting in  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  one  thing  on  tho 
influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  rela- 
tion between  then!  as    is  ugnified  by  the  terms  cauae  and  ef' 
feet.     So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on  a  cause  and  connect- 
ed with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.    The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass  no  more  in  any 
event,  than  it  is  dependent  oti  it.    If  we  say  the  connexion 
and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and  that  the  .  effect, 
though  it  has  some  connexion  and  dependence,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  it ;    that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
not  all  that  is  in  the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but  that 
only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence,  and  part  seme  other  way. 
2.  If  there-are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  causes,  th^n  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
some  things  which  come  to  pass  without  any  cause,  contrary 
fo  the  supposition.     For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under 
sv^ch  circumstances,  then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  at-  - 
tend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  no  ;  it  might  have 
followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the  same,  its 
influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.    And 
if  so,  why  did  it  follow  rather  than  not  follow  \  There  is  no 
cause  or  reason  of  this.     Therefore  here  is  something  with- 
out any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.  the  following  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessarily connected.    If  there  be  not  a  necessary  connexion 
of  the  effect    on  any  thing  antecedent,  then  we  may  sup- 
pose that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause,  and 
sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  in  everj 
respect  in  the  same  state  of  circumstatices.    And  what  can  be 
the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  even  this 
diversity,  that  m  otie  instance,  the  effect  should  followi  in  an* 
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0btr  not  ?  It  is  evident  by  the^suppositioii}  that  ^is  is  wholly 
9iritbout  any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in  the  pres* 
ent  manner  of  the  existence  of  things^  and  state  of  the  world 
that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Auppositipn)  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demon- 
strated. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and 
ground  of  their  existence,that  yet  are  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  their  cause^  which  is  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  cause 
which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus  if  the  effect  be  not  necessarily   ^ 
connected  with  the  cause^  with  its  influence  and  influential  cir- 
cumstances ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a  things  possible  and 
«upposable,  that  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same  in- 
fluence, under  the  same  circumstances,  and  yet  the  effect  not 
follow.    And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any  instance,  this  in- 
stance is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  not 
idfficient  to  produce  the  effect.    For  if  it  had  been  sufficient, 
it  would  have  done  it.    And  yet,  by  the  supposition,  in  an- 
other instance,  the  same  cause,  with  perfectly  the  same  influ- 
ence, and  when  all  circumstances  which  have  any  Influence, 
were  the  same,  it  wu/bliovfcd  with  the  effect.    By  which  it  is 
inanifest,tbat  the  effect  in  this  last  instance  was  net  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  cause,  but  must  come  to  pass  some  other  way. 
For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  influence  of  the  eause  was 
ii9t  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.    And  if  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  it,  then  the  production  of  it  could  not  be  ow- 
ing to  that  influence,  but  must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or 
owing  to  nothing.    And  if  the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cause,  then  it  is  not  the  cause  ;  which  brings 
us  to  the  contradiction  of  a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is 
the  ground  and  reason  of  the  existence  bf  a  thing,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  not  the  ground  and  reason  of^s  existence^  nor  is 
snffident  to  be  so. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  a»^o  render  any  fur- 
ther reasoning  upon  it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  calise  in  the  supposed  case,  can  be  no 
cause ;  its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial,  proved 
insufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  And  if  U  be  not  sufficient 
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to  produce  it»  tken  it  do««  not  produce  it.  To  sagr  otbivmi^ 
16  to  sajj  there  ia  power  to  do  that  which  there  is  not  powey 
to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  pawer  exerted^  and  ii| 
circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effectt  and  so  the  effect 
be  actually  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  ail  coocurting^ 
will  produce  the  effect  at  oil  limes.  And  so  we  may  turn  if 
$he  other  way  ;  that  which  proves  not  sufficient  at  one  tiaae^ 
cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely,  the  same  in* 
fiuential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effe(#t  foUawa, 
it  is  not  owing  to  that  cause  ;  unless  the  differ^i^t  tkae  be  i^ 
circumstance  ^hich  has  influence :  But  that  is  contrary  to  thi^ 
supposition  ;  for  it  is  sjaj^sed  that  all  circumstances  that 
have  influenccf  are  ^he  sanie.  And  beaideB,  this  would  be  tQ 
suppose  the  time  to  be  the  cause  ;  vrhich  is  contrary  to  tho 
supposition  of  the  other  tbMig's  being  the  cause.  But  if  mereljr 
diversity  of  time  has  no  influence^  then  k  is  evident  that  ik  it 
as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was  suiQcient  to  pro^ 
duce  the  effect  at  one  time,  and  tK>t  at  anottor ;  as  to  say,  thai 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  eSect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  suae  eflFect  at  the  same  tiioMu 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest^  that  every  eftct  has 
a  necessary  connexion  witk  its  canse,  or  W«th  that  wMch  i« 
the  true  ground  and  rsMoa  oC  ita  existeiiee.  And  Aerefofe 
if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  pcoved  befove^ 
then  no  event  whatsoever  is  coodngeat  in  tiie  manner,  that  wlr? 
jmniqm  suppose  the  free  aels.  of  the  WiU  to  be  ooBtigenti 


SECTION  IX. 

0/the  Connexion  0/  the  Acts  of  the  JFUlv^tha 
Dictates  of  the  Understanding, 

IT  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Wilft  are  none  of  diem 
contingent  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  witheut  all  necessity,  or^se 
a}(  not  10  be  necessary  with  a*  necessity  of  consequence  and 
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fiaomnixm ;  became  every  act  of  the  Witt  is  seme  way  con* 
lieeled  viUi  tbe  Understandingy  end  is  as  the  greateat  appa- 
jMDt  good  is,  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained  i 
»nnely»  that  the  soul  always  wills  or  chooses  that  which^  in 
tfie  present  Tiew  of  the  mindy  considered  in  tbe  whole  of  that 
Y3ew>  and  atl  that  belongs  to  it^  appears  most  agreeable.  Be* 
oavset  am  was  obseryed  beforef  pqthmg  is  more  eTident  than 
Ida^f  when  men  act  Toluotarily,  and  do  what  they  please^  then 
tliey  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to  them  ^  and  to  say 
Qtbcrwiaey  woakl  be  as  much  as  to  affirmy  that  men  do  not 
choose  what  appears  to  suit  theaci  best^  or  what  seems  ntost 
fdeasiDg  to  them  ;  or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  pre* 
fkir*    Whkh  beings  the  matter  to  a  conti*adictien. 

As  it  is  irery  evident  in  itself^  that  the  actfs  of  the  Will  have 
Bome  Connes]eii>  with  the  dictates  or  news  of  the  Understand* 
ing,  satbiS'iS' allowed  by  some  of  che  chief  of  the  Arminian 
writers;  partio^rly  by  Dr.  Whhby  and  Dr.  SamacL  Clark. 
Sr.  Tumbollf  though  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  neces^ 
0fj  allows  the  sssne  thing.  In  his  Chritstisn  Philosophy^  (p* 
Ff6)  he  with  nuch  approbotioD  citee  another  phOosophet)  as 
of  the  aame  mindy  i»  tbttse  words  t  •*  No  man,  (says  an  excel*' 
lent  pUiosopher)  sets,  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some 
WW  or  other,  whioh  ssryes  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he 
dbes;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  employsy  the  Understands 
ingf  with  such  light  as:  it  has,  welt  or  ill  formed,  constantly 
hrads ;  and  by  that  ttght,  true  or  false,  ali  her  operative  pow* 
era.  are  directed.  The  Will  itself  how^Moliite  and  inooop 
(rolahle  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  &iis  in  its  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding*  Temples  have  their 
saered  images ;  and  we  see  what  iofiuence  they  have  always 
had!  over  a  great  fmrt  of  mankindr ;-  but  in  tnith>  the  ideas  and 
imi^es  in  menfs;  mmda  are  the  invisible  powers  th^  constant)* 
Ij  govern  them^  ^  andtei  thesethey  all  pay  universally  a  ready 
asibmiasion.^' 

But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  ^emseives, 
and  th^  own  notions  of  libertyi  i  desire  may  now  be  impart 
tially  considered. 
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Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  and  detemdnaf 
iions  of  the  Will  always€ollow  the  Understanding's  appre? 
hension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to  be  obtained,  or  evil  t9 
be  avoided ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determinations  of  the 
Will  constantly  and  in&Uibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the 
Understanding:  1.  The  degree  qf  good  to  be  obtained, and 
evil  to  be  avoided,  proposed  to  the  Understanding,  and  appre- 
hended, viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it.  3.  The  degree  qf 
she  Understanding 8  vievi  notice  or  appe  hension  of  that  good 

or  evil ;  which  13  increased  by  attention  and  consideration 

That  this  is  an  opinion  he  is  exceeding  peremptory  in  (as  he 
is  in  every  opinion  which  be  maintains  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Calvinists)  with  disdain  of  the  contrary  opinion  aa 
absurd  and  selfcontradictory,  will  appear  by  the  following 
words  of  his,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points.* 

<<  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Under«i 
standing  to  perceive,  is  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehendedf 
considered  or  adverted  to  :  For  nothing  else  can  be  requisite 
to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again,  what 
makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Under- 
standing ;  and  consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as  good...*. 
And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is  something  represented  by  the 
Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as  evil.  Whenco 
all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this ;  to  refuse 
the  evil,  «nd  choose  the  good.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  evi^ 
dence  proposed,  apprehended  and  conudered>  is  not  suffident 
to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or  that  the  greatest 
good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  be* 
lieved  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  efic^t  to  say,  that 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  is  not 
sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being -contradictory  to 
.  Itself^  must  of  necesuty  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  natur* 
ally  have  an  aversion  to  th^  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  gos^ 
pel ;  that  only  can  make  us  indisposed  to  attend  to  them,  but 
eannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do  apprehend  themi^ 

*  Sieond  Edit,  p.  sii,  iitytif. 
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ind  attend  to  them.  Be  it^  that  there  is  aUo  a  renitenc]^  to' 
the  (^ood  we  are  to  choose  ;  that  on)^  can  indispose  us  to  be* 
lie^e  it  is,  and  to  approve  it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  il^'  that 
ire  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should  decline ;  that  only  can 
render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst  of 
evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest 
goody  will  still  be  chosen  ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  th& 
worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  do  continue,  under  that  convic« 
tioo,  be  refosed  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only  requisite,  in 
order  to  these  ends,  that,  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate 
our  Understandings,  that  we,  attending  to,  and  considering 
what  lies  before  us,  should  apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of 
our  duty  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  should  be  so 
propounded  to  us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our 
chiefest  good  ;  and  the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may 
be  convinced  that  they  are  the  worst  ^of  evils  ;  that  we  may 
choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other.'* 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it  iS 
asserted,  that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  and  the  greatest  evil 
threatened,  when  equally  believed  and  reflected  on,  is  suffi* 
cient  to  enjg^age,  the  Will  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
evil,  and  is  that  alone  which  doth  moYC  the  Will  to  choose  or 
to  refuse  ;  and  that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  to  suppose 
otherwise  ;  and  therefore  must  of  necessity  be  false  ;  and  then 
what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still  bo 
chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will, 
whilst  we  continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us..... 
Nothing  could  have  been  said  more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to 
signify  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  Will  must 
evermore  follow  the  illumination,  conviction  and  notice  of  the 
Understanding,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  good  and  evil  pro^ 
posed,  reckoning  both  the  degree  of  good  and  evil  understood^ 
and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  conviction  of « 
that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily, 
and  can  be  otherwise  in  no  instance  ;  Because  it  is  asserted, 
that,  it  implies  a  contradiction}  to  suppose  it  ever  to  be  other- 
wise.  • 
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I  am  sensible  the  Doctor's  aim  in  theae  aBaHrdoaa  ki 
against  the  CahrinlaU  ;  to  skew,  io  oppoabion  to  tbeni)  tiMft 
fliere  is  no  need  of  any  physical  aperatkn  of  tbe  Bpirtt  ef 
God  on  the  Will,  to  chafoge  and  determine  that  to  n  good 
dioice,  twit  that  <>od's  opcnftion  aod  aasiaiaooe  is  only  floor^ 
suggeaiing  ideas  to  tbe  Uodefatandlbg ;  wUch  he  snpposea  tar 
ll>e  eooiigli,  if  thote  ideas  are  attended  to»  infillihl^  to  oblain 
the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  waa,  n'otlong  can  more  di*' 
rectly  and  fulij  prove,  that  e^ery  determination  of  the  WiHi 
in  choosing  and  refusing,  is  nece88ar3r ;  ^ectlyr  contrary  to 
iiis  own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  For  if  the  detnr« 
mination  of  the  Willi  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows  the' 
fight,  conviction  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning 
the  greatest  good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  Which  movear 
the  Will,  and  it  be  a  contre^ction  to  stippose  otherwise  ;  then 
it  is  necessarily  so,  th^  Will  neeessaiily  follows  thh  Hght  or 
view  of  the  Understanding,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  act% 
but  in  every  act  of  choosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Wilt 
does  not  determhie  itself  in  any  one  of  ks  owft  acts ;  but  all  ks 
acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends  on,  and  ia  necBlr* 
aarily  connected  with  some  smtecedent  cause  ;  which  cause  la 
not  the  Will  itself,  nor  any  mdX  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pot^ 
taining  to  that  faculty,  but  something  belonging  to  another 
ihculty,  whoae  acta  go  before  tht  WiO,  &  all  its  acta,  and 
govern  and  determine  them. 

Here  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  h  be  ttHty  that  ao' 
cording  to  the  Doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  al* 
ways  depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  the  Un» 
derstanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good  ;  yet 
the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary  ;  because  that  convic* 
don  and  notice  of  the  Understanding  is  filrst  dependent  on  a 
preceding  act  of  the  Witt,  in  determinnig  to  attend  to,  and 
>teke  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited  ;  by  which  means  the 
mind  obtuns  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  sufficient  and 
effectual  to  determine  tbe  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of 
the  Will ;  and  that  the  WUl,  with  regard  to  that  prece^ng 
act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or  no,  is  net  ne« 
cessary  i  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists,  that 
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vhcte  God  toldfi  fbrth  snfigcioBt  6l(}fectiVe  hght,  tli^  Will  is  at 
Ebntf  lehitber  Mr  umtnMi  tho  attt^ion  of  the  liiind  to  it. 

Nollulg  cior  bd  noro  Irdsk  and  iDconiiderMc^  tlim  sach  » 
rc|)if  u  this.    For  itet  pfecedikigf  &ct  of  ike  Willy  in  deter^ 
ibiaing  16  Attend  and  consider^  s^ll  is  an  att  ofrht  mil  (it  ih  s6r 
t»  be  aure^  if  tiib  tidei^$y  rfiM  WHl  (xmsista  in  Mi  ai  ia  snppo*' 
€d)and  if  il  be  an  ait  of  bfie  Witt^it  is  ^n  act  of  choice  oi>  r^gTic^ 
<iiS.     Aftf  therdbr^y  if  what  the  Doctor  asBarts  b6  tnifey  it  in 
dattrnabed  by  somv  intocedfei*  Kght  m  the  Undcrntandlnif' 
ameenmig  ttta  grteteit  afifyarent  gootd  of  evil.    Tor  he  as-* 
serta^'it  i»  that  rigUt  t»^VA  d^onff  £for>^  fn^rve  the  WiU  to  choose 
mr  r^fiate.    Axid  therdlonft  thd  WiH  iniise  bd  ntered  by  that:  in 
efedasibg  fky  attend  to  the  6byde6t*  Hght  offered  in  ord<ff  Do  aM--* 
eAtoA  conde^uenf  act  of  dBc^e^  ?  so  th«t  this  abt  is-  no  ^ess  nv- 
teasary  tha*  the  ether*    And  if  wc  atrf^ose  anotber  act  of ^ 
the  Will)  still  precedingl  bdth  these  mentioned) .  f 6  detef- 
tiiao  toodi,  atill  thai  also'  fnmC  be  aii  8[ct  of  the  Willj  and 
«b  ael/  of  choier  ?    and  so  nmal^  bf  the  sspnie  ^t^ei^les,  bitf 
loMliblJr  difittf rtaaineft  bf  sdtne  certam  degree  of  l&jikt'  iti-  the* 
Undevstanding  eenterntng  the  greatest  good.    ArA  let  us* 
a^ipoBo  a»  ftifl^  acft  of  fhr  Win^  one  pi*eceding'  anotficfy  a»' 
ire  pleik^  ye)t  they  ar«  dvevy  oM  of  (!hem  necessaiily  d^teT'* 
luned  by  a  certtiin'degjifec^df  light  in  the'  Uridei^stadlfi^,  eon- 
ceming  Ui6  greatest^iftd  niest  eligible' good  iti  that  caee  ;  and 
soy  Rbt^e^  of  fliemifree  accoMng  to  Br.  Whitby's' nftiion  of 
fpeodQint...Ahd  if  itbe  saidi  the  reasbn  why  meii  do  not'  at^ 
tend  to  light'  held  forth,- tslbteatne  ofill' habits  eonti^actdd  b^ 
VHt\  'wX%  edtdmktcdbcfei^r^et'eby  their  minds  afre  indispose 
ed  to*  attfind  ttt>)  and  consider'  tht$  tiiith  held  foKh  to  them 
bf  Godyr^ie  difflonitf  ia  tot  at  aH'  aNroided'  i  Still  the  question ' 
retoms)  What  detopniined  the  WiH  in  those  preceding  evil 
»%»•?  l\t  m«»ty  bjr  Dr.  Whitby's' principles,  sdli  be  the  vibw 
of  ^»  Understancting  coliceming.  the  girbatest  good  and  e'dl. 
If  tltis  weW  of  theVfHierataJkidingbe  //raf  oTone  whicH  doth  mtwe 
the  WiU^  $^'  ehooiie  of  f  ^^j^^j* aatha  Doctor  asserts,  then  ev^ty' 
act  of  choice  or  refuHCLts.  fh>m-  a  Utah's  first  existence,  i9  moved* 
and^detentikied  by  tluA  vidw  ;.  and  thiti  view*  of  the  Udder^ 
sttin&B^y  eVutitig.and^govemaBgfthe'abt)  must  be  before  the* 

Vol.  V.  N^ 
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act :  And  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily  determined,  vef 
every  one  of  its  actS)  from  a  man*s  first  existence,  by  a  caase' 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  from,  or 
depend  on  any  act  of  the  Will  at  all.  Which  at  once  utterljf 
abolishes  the  Doctor's  nrhole  scheme  of  liberty  of  Will ;  and 
he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments 
from  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity 
of  God  in-  his  commands,  promises,  threatenings,  calls,  inn*- 
tadons^  eitpostulations  ;  which  he  makes  use  of,  under  the 
heads  of  reprobation,  elecdon,  universal  redemption,  sufficient 
and  effeotual  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man  i 
and  has  enervated  and  made  vain  all  tbose  exclamations  a«^ 
gainst  the  doctrine  of  the  CaMnUtBj  as  charging  God  with 
manifest  unrighteousness,  unfiedtfafUlness,  hypocrisy,  falla^* 
ciousness,  and  cnielty  ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and 
over  again,  numberiess  times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark  in  his  Demonstradon  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  neces* 
uty  of  volition,  from  its  necessary  Connexion  with  the  last  dic- 
tate of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter  not  to  be  di- 
verse from  the  act  of  the  WUl  itself.  But  if  it  be  sc^  it  will 
not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  eridence  of  the  necessity  of  the  act 
of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding  bethe  very 
same  with  the  deterpiination  of  the  Will  or  choice,  as  Dr. 
Clark  supposes,  then  this  determinadon  is  no  /rtut  or 
effect  of  choice  :  And  if  so,  no  liberty  of  choice  has  any 
hand  in  it  ',  as  to  volidon  or  choice,  it  is  necessary  ;  that 
IB,  choice  cannot  prevent  it.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under- 
standing be  the  same  with  the  determinadon  of  volidon  itsell> 
then  the  existence  of  that  determinadon  must  be  necessary  aa 
to  volidon  ;  in  as  much  as  volition  can  have  no  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it  having  existence 
already  before  volidon  has  opportunity  to  determine  any 
thing.  It  is  itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volidon.  But 
a  thing  after  it  exists,  has  no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to 
its  own  existence  ;  it  is  too  late  for  that, 
"would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  nodon  of  lib- 
erty consists  in  a  selfdetermining  power  in  the  Understand-^ 
^  •  Edition.  VI.  p.  93, 
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1!ri9>eTt7  ooDtfistsin  that'^hkh  ^rmMtiTw  tuppose,  viz. 
in  the  Wilt's  detemuning  its  own  acts,  haying  £reeopportu« 
ittty,  and  being  ^thout  necessity  ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  liberty  connsts  in  the  soul'^  haying  power  andopportu- 
jiity  to  toyewhat  detenninationsof  the  Will  it  pleases  or 
chooses.  And  if  the  deternMoations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last 
dictates  of  the  Understanding  be  the  same  thing,  then  liberty 
ccmsista  in  the  mind's  haying  power  to  haye  what  dictates  of 
the  Understanding  it  pleases,  haying  opportunity  to  choose 
its  own  dictates  of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd  ;  for  it 
is  to  make  the.  determination  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of 
Understanding,  and  the  ground  of  it ;  which  cannot  consist 
ydththe  dictate  x)f  JCJnderstanding's  bemg  the  determination 
of  choice  itself. 

Here  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  case,  but  only  to  recur  to  the 
old  absurdity  of  one  determination  before  another,  and  the 
cause  of  it;  and  another  before  that,  determining  that ;  and 
so  on  m  infinitum.  If  the  last  ^ctate  of  the  Understanding  be 
the  determination  of  the  WiU  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with 
re^rd  to  that  dictate,  in  xhp  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ; 
then  the  soul  before  that  dictate  of  its  widerstan^ng  exists, 
Tolnntaiily  and  according  to  its  own  choice  determines  in  ey^ 
ery  case,  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  ehali  be  % 
otherwise  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary  ;  and  the 
•eta  determined  by  it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  here 
is  a  detenninkdon  of  the  mind  prior  to  that  dictate  of  the 
Understanding,  an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing 
and  determining  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall 
be  :  And  this  preceding  act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of 
WiU,  must  also  be  the  same  widi  another  last  (dictate  of  the 
Understanding  ;  and  if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate 
of  Understanding,  that  must  be  determined  still  by  another  ;  . 
and  so  on  foreyer. 

Bettdes,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  aiid  deter^^ 
minatioD  of  the  Will  be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Under- 
standing and  Will,  and  makes  them  the  same.    Whether    ^ 
they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  cBspute  ;   but  onl^- 
jng,  free  of  all  necessity  ;   being  independent,  undetermittj^ 
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04  bj  nQf  Iking  imitf  tD  iu  ovu  aqii  md  4etenN0iftoft  f 
iund  the  move  tk«  UDderstsmdingi  is  thus  iadoiwii^Qiit  vid  wnt: 
Teign  over  Ua  own  cl6termination«  tbo  nioi^  free  t  4m| 
ctf  course,  the  freedoin  of  the  aouls  as  »  moial  Bgenti  iMiH; 
consist  10  the  independenee  of  the  Underatuiding  oi  wytmr 
deuce  of  appMtarsnce  of  things»  ov  any  thing  whatsoevoiv  thftt 
atands  forth  to  the  view  of  the  xpind,  priov  to  tlm  Uikderetandr 
iog's  determinatioB.  And  wb^jt  i^  son  of  liberty  is  this  1  Otttv 
usting  in  ap  ability^  ^eedom  and  eauiy;ss  of  jodging,  eitbor 
according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having  a  tMreveigD  eom* 
nand  over  itself  at  a(l  times,  to  judge,  either  agree^y  ov  d]»> 
agreeably  to  vhat  is  pbinly  exhibited  to  ita  own  view,  Ceiv 
tainly  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the  proper  aobjecte 
of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostulatkiia,  and  sveh 
like  monU  means  and  inducemeota.  The  use  of  which  with 
mapKind  is.  a  main  argument  of  the  Avminians,  ta  dtofead 
their  ngiVion  of  libftrty  wjbhout  all  aeoeftsiliy.  For  i|cconljag>  to ' 
this,  the  more  free  mien  ai?«>  the  leas  ihep  are  under  the  gocv* 
^rmneut  of  such  meaaai  kaa  subject  to  the  powev  oi  evlr 
^Qnce  and  rea^oU)  and  mote  iadopendttut  «f  their  influence  n 
tbeir  determmations* 

However  v^hetber  the  UindentaBiding  and  Witt  am  tin  aasM 
^v  noi  aa  Dr.  Clark  aseroa  to  suppoae»  yet  in  ofder  ta  majsy 
jddn  the  A^^njiPiut  notion  of  Uh^y  vdfthoot  Mcesaity,  thei  fiieo 
Witf  must  not  b^  determined  by  tfa&  Uadcr^nduag».aor  oector 
eerily  connected  with  tluiUf  dsoataiidEng }  aodiheiirtber  from 
ftfich  Oon^xio^  the  grei^ter  the  fneednm.'  And  v>he»  the 
Kbevty  is.  frill;  and  complete^  the  dbaermination&  o6  the  VW 
Imufit  h«ve  no  Connexion  at  aU  wifili  1^  dictaljes  of  the  Unden* 
stending.  And  if  so,  b  vaiik  are^att  applkatiboai  to.tiie  Uade»- 
standing,  in  order  to  ioduoekto  a«.y.  ifaee.  vii^vieiiSi  act.;'  and 
In  vain  ace .  a31  instnictiona,  ceunaehi^iaKviiatioi^  exposvolatione, 
and  all  arguments  and  persua^ves  whatsocyer&  itar<  shoeo 
are  hot  applications  to  the  Underalondsigiiand&Qiear  and:J&ely 
exhibition  of  theobjecl&of  choke-to  the  minddivaeaL  Bat 
if,  after  all)  the  Will  mustk  be  seUfletertoiAedi  and  iadefendaoa 
Qf  the  Utidprstandingy  to  what  purpoae'.ane  thi0|pB;4hua}iieKseiL 
spnted  to  the  Undocai^ndingi  in  ordor  toidfiteemine  the  <^icef' 
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SECTION  X. 

Fdmm  neussarUy  f^annected  wth  the  InfiuMee  of 
Motives;  with  particular  Obseroations  on  tlte 
great  Inconsistence  oj  Mr*  Cubb's  Assertions  a?id 
reasonit^Si  about  the  Freedom  of  the  fVill. 

THAT  ^vory  act  of  tlie  Will  has  a<une  oanaef  and  conae* 
gnenUjr  (by  vhat  hat  been  already  proved)  baa  a  necesaary 
^ooDOuea  with  ita  cauae*  and  so  ta  necesaary  by  a  neceaaity  df 
$tmDj^W^  and  oonsequeoce  ia  evident  by  this  that  every  act 
of  the  Will  vhaUoeTer  is  excited  by  aeino  Motive  :  Which 
ift  inaniftati  because^  if  the  vWiU  or  nund^  in  Ivilling  and  choos- 
JDtg  after  tbe  manner  thait  ic  deesyia  nvakjtd,  so  to  dob^rne 
ns^ve  er  induoament^  then  it  faaa  no  end  vrhieh  it  prapoeee 
fiftitselfver  pursues  in  sa  doing  ;  it  aima  at  nothing,  and  seeha 
BDtfaiog.  And  if  it  seek  nothings  then  it  does  ao|  go  after 
amy  tfaiAf^  or  easert  any  ioclinatioii  or  preferenoe  towards  any 
Ihhtg  }  Which  hiings  the  nsatter  to  a  cenlradicties ;  because 
{or  the  mind  to  Witt  somethings  and  &f  it  to  go  after  some* 
lUoi^  \9f  aft  not  of  prefi»eP(«    and  iDdinaikt)*  are  the  sane 

SiM  if  e»ety  act  of  l^e  Witt  is  excited  by  a.  Motive,  then 
fthnt  Motive  -is  the  ealise  ef  the  act  of  the  WiiL  If  the  aeU 
ef  tho^  Witt  are  excited  by  inotJvQa>  then  Motives  are  she 
/aaus^  of  tfaei^  bdhg  excited  \  or,  lehack  is  the  iamo  thingv 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  intaaet  andoxistience.  And 
1£  ai^  thfl  existenGe-  of  the  acta  of  the  WiU  it  pro(|erly  the 
efieel  ef  their  aodvea*  Motivca  d»  nosldfig.  aa  Motives  or 
JAduaemente^.  hot  by  tiieb  inioence ;  send  S9  niuoh  as  is 
donee  by  ikaxc  xnftnence  is  the  effect  ef  theti».  For  that  is 
Ifae  notion  o£  an  effbct^  eomething  that  isbronglit  to  paae  by 
Ibe  influeoceof  anotber  thing* 

Andiifi  veiiticBB  aim  pra^lf  theefi^tsof  tlvesr  Metivee^ 
tteoi  their  aoa  neeeesanty  connected  vrith  theie  Motiven...* 
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lElvery  effect  and  event  being»  as  proved  before^  neeettulfy 
connected  with  that)  which  is  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of 
its^  existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessaryt 
and  is  not  from  any  selfdetermining  power  in  the  Will :  The 
voUitpn}  whjch  is. caused ifoy  pi:e3dous  Motive  and  inductmenty 
is  not^caused  by  the  Will.exeriuung  a. sovereign  power  over 
itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excUe  volitions  in  itself.  This 
is  not  con^ste;it  with  the  Will's  acting  in  ,a  state  .of  indifferr 
ence  and  equilibrium,  to  determine  itself  to  a  psefei^nce  ;  for 
the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is  by  biasing  the  WiJl)  and 
giving  it  a  certain  inclinadon  or  preponderation  one  way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  fail 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  various  subjects,  has  .advanced  a 
scheme  of  liberty,  which  is  greatly  divided  against  itself  and 
thoroughly  subversive  of  itself;  and  that  many  ways. 

I.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts^ 
is  influenced  by  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the 
previous  ground  and  reason  c^  all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never 
otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says,  (p.  363)  ^  No  action 
can  take  place  without  some  motive  to  excite  it."  And  in 
page  363,  «<  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  prbi^ 
vious  reason  or  motive  to  induce  it."  And  in  page  310, 
^  Action  would  not  take  place  without  some  reason  or  Motive 
to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  si^pose,  tjiat  the  active  fiEu:iil« 
ty  would  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose 
the  mind  to  action."  So  also  page  3^7.  And  he  speaks  jof 
these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  of,  and 
which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation  we  have  of  a 
certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  Pages  353, 353, 
354,355,361,262,363,364. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  las  scheme,  the  influence  of 
Motives  upon  us  to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground 
of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the  volition  or  choice  of  the 
mind.  For  he  very  greatly  insbts  upon  it,  that  in  all  free  ac^ 
tions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which 
Motives  excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  k 
will  comply  with  the  .Motive,  which  presents  itself  in  view, 
or  not ;  and  when  Tarious  Motives  are  presented,  it  chooses 
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Ubich  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject.  So  page  356, 
<^  Every  man  has  pow^r  to  act^  or  torefindn  fVdm  acting  agree-" 
ibly  with)  or  contrary  tOy  any  Motive  that  presents. **  Pa|;e 
S5f,  <<  &ery  man  is  at  liberty  to  act,  or  refi*aifi  from  acdng 
agreeably  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  each  of  these  Motives^- 
considered  nngly,  would  excite  him  to.  Man  has  pow^r^  antf 
is  as  much  at  liberty  to  reject  the  Motive  that  does  prevail,  «s 
he  has  power,  and  is  at  liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do^ 
not-"  And  ao^  page  3 to,  all,  « In  order  to  constittite  % 
moral  agem,  it  i^  necessary,  that  he  should  have  powei^  to  act^ 
or  to  refrain  from  acting,  upon  such  moral*  Motives  as  her 
pleases."  And  to  the  like  purpose  in  many  other  places^.*.. 
According  to  these  things,  the  Will  acts  first,  and  chooses  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  Motive,  that  is  presented,  befbro 
it  falls  under  its  prevailing  influence :  And  it  is  first  deter- 
ttiined  by  the  mtt)d*s  pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will 
be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by  them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  ?  How  can  the 
mind  fiiirat  act,  and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice,  determine 
*  'v^bat  Motive  shall  he  the  ground  and  reason  of  its  volition  and 
choice  ^  For  this  supposes  the  choice  is  already  made,  befisre 
the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  ex'^ 
erted,  before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the 
ground  of  the  volition  ;  and  makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Mo-- 
tive,  the  consequence  of  the  volition,  which  yet  it  is  the* 
ground  of.  If  the  mitid  has  already  chosen  to  comply  vith  ar 
Motive,  and  to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  tiot  need  to 
yield  to  it  after  this  :  For  the  thing  is  effected  already,  that 
the  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand  with 
the  excitement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is 
needless  and  in  vain  afterwards.  If  the  mlod  has  already 
chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which  invites  to  a  thing,  that  im- 
plies, and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited  to ;  and  the 
very  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice  ;  the  son  is  before* 
hand  with  the  father  that  begets  him  :  The  choice  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ground  of  that  influence  of  the  Motive,  which 
Vf  ry  influence  is  supposed  to  bse  the  grouml  of  the  choice.... 
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Md  «o  wcf  vermt  tfi4  cMde  te  sOiipoMd  to  bft  tkQ  o6u^ 
qii«iiQ«  of  |)k^  i«AiieiM»  oi  the  Motive^  wkkh  infiaence  of  A* 
Motite  18  tk»  coMequtnce  of  that  iFery  chm^i 
AnclUHdesi  if  |bo^  WUl  acKi  first  lowtfrds  the  Miitirebe^ 

]fop»  k  Ms  «84er  ks  i^flueoeAy  aad  tho.  pr«mli»fi  •£  the  M»« 
tive  upm  it  to^  induce  ii  lo  tot  and  dMteef  be  iht  fimtf  and 
ooDH^uence  of  its  act  add  obcioef  then  how  ta  the  M oli^  M 
^MBWMOua  gr^mdMnd  rtownqftAesae  and  iMee,w9  thct  an  /A^ 
fmture  ^f  the  things  v^Htion  cunnoi  take  fUaee  ^aiih/^ut  l/omt 
iB9fiou9  reM99ti  mrnt  motive  /•  itutuee  i$  ^  and  thst  this  aiet  m 
co«s«quent  UpoQy  and  fellows  the  Motifve?  Which  thingiv 
Mr.  Chohb  often  asserts^  as  of  eeitaio  and  andtHihted  tfiilh««>ia 
Sk>  that  the  very  same  metbe  i»  both-  previoua  and  coooq^ 
^«nt»  both  before  aikd  after»  both  the  gf eund  and  fnl&t  of  fhor 
v.ery  same  thjng ! 

•U.  Agreeable  to  the  fiorementioned  inconsisteiit  ttotiotf  6^ 
the  Will's  first  acting  towards  the  Motive^  cbooaing  whether 
it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its  becoiaiag  a  gro«»d  of 
the  Wiirs  acting)  hefore  any  act  of  voUtioacaataheptoee^ 
]MI^«  Chubb  frequently  cails  Motives  and  excitenscntflftatli^ 
acdon  of  the  Will)  the  passire  gipouod  or  reason'  off  chat  ae^ 
tioQ  •  Which  i»  a  romarkable  phrase  ;  than  which  I  prc8iinus« 
there  is  none  more  uninlelHgible,  and  void  of  distinct  and  cmi* 
sistent  aaeaningy  in.  all  the  writing  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thom- 
as Aquinas.    When-  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  vo* 
litipR  as.  passive,  he  must  iaean....paBsive  in  that  affair,  or  pas* 
uvD  with  respect  to  that  action  which  he  speaks  of ;  other- 
wise it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  design  a£. 
hi&- argument :  He  must  mean,  (if  that  c«i  be  called  a  mean« 
ing)  that  the  Motive  to  volition,  is  first  acted  upon  op  t^^ 
fvoffwb  by  the  voUtion,  choosing  to  yield  to  it^  making  it  a 
ground  of  action,  or  determining,  to  fetch  its  influence  from 
thence;  and  so  to  make  it  a.  pi*evious  ground  of  its  own  exci- 
tatWn-  and  existenoe;    Whichis  the  same  absurdity  as  if  one- 
should  say,  that  the  soul  cif>  man,  or  any  other  thingi  ^tould, 
previous  to  its  eustence,  choose  what  cause  it  would  €Ome 
into  existence  by,  and  should  act  uponits  cause,  .to  fetch  influ*^ 
enc*  from  thence,  tO'bring  .it  into  bang;  and;  so  its  cause 
should  be  a  passive  ground  of  its  existence  ! 
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Sir.  Chubb  does  very  phdnlf  suppose  Mbtire  or  exdte*^ 
iienttobe  thcLgrowid  of  the  being  of  ToUtton.  He  speaki 
of  It  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  EXBArfoir  '^f  tn  act  of  tho 
WUI9  p;  S91,  and  393,  and  expresslj  says,  ih^XrhSthn  cannot 
tAKM  FtJici  without  some  firevifnut  ground  or  Motive  to  iiu 
duct  to  U^  p.  36^;  ^d  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  Jrom  the  Md^ 
fJVMy  and  FEOM  r^M  itrfitrMireM  qf  the  motrve,  p.  353,  and 
from  the  Uyiuence  thai  the  Moirtfc  has  ort  the  num^/br  the  Pmo* 
Ducriox  of  an  action^  p.  5t7.  Certunfy  there  is  no  need  of 
multiplying  words  about  thb  r  it  is  easily  judgecf,  whelhier 
Motiye  can  be  the  ground  of  volition's  being  exerted  and  tak- 
ing place,  so  that  the  very  production  of  it  is  from  the  influ'-^ 
enceof  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,' before  it  becomes 
the  ground  of  the  volition,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  vo* 
Ktion.  But  this  I  win  say,  that  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  ofk 
tleamess  of  meaning  in  bthe'ra;  atid  is  so  ititteh  iin  blaming 
their  confunon  and  iiicoiidstence,  oflj^ht,  H  he  wets  able,  to 
have  expluhed  his  meaning  hi  this  phtase  of  ptfi&sive  ground 
if  action,  so  as  to' shew  it  not  to  be  confuted  and  inconsistent* 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  v^hen  he  speaki 
tf  Motive  as  a  passrre  ground  Of  adtion^'does  nbt  mean  pas^ 
Mve  with  regard  to  that  volition  which  it  is  th^  ground  of,  but 
some  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and  ar- 
gument, and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such 
a  supposition)  yet  it  would  not  help  the  matt^  in  the  least. 
For, (1.) If  we  suppose  thereto  be  an-  act  of  volition  or 
choice,  by  which  She  seul  chooses*  to  yield'to  the  invitation  of 
a  Motive  to  another^  vcUtimi,-  by*  which  the  soul  chooses 
something  else  i  botlr  these  supposed  volitions-  are  in  effect 
the  very  8am%.  A'volitioh,  or  choosing  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  oomes  to  just  thsr 
same  thing aschoosing the  thing, which  the  Motiveinvites  tO| 
as  I  observed  before.  So  that  here  can  b^  no'room  to  help  th« 
matter,  by  a  distinctien  of  two  volitions.  (3.)  If  the  Miotivi 
be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  tiie  same  volition  that  the  Mo^* 
tive  ezdtes  to,  but  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr< 
Chubb,  that  prior  volition  cannot  take  place,  vtithout  a  Mo'' 
live  or  ei€itomont>  as 'a  previous  groundof  its  existenceir 
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tfSt  h«  ttisUtS)  tbftt  it  is  abiurd  to  luppoae  afiy  toIttlBii  titoaM 
take  place  wi^i^at  aoaie  previooa  Motive  lo  induce  it  te 
that  at  last  it  comet  lojuattaeiameabmrditft  Forif  ererf 
volition  amat  htTO  a^prei^oua  Motive^  thentiie  verf  firit  in  tlie 
wiiole  Mfiea  mnu  be  excited  by  a  previoua  Motfare ;  and  yet 
the  Motive  to  that  fint  vvdition  ia  paanve  ;  bot  cannot  be  paa^ 
wve  with  regard  to  another  antecedent  volition,  beeause  by 
the  supporitiont  it  ia  the  very  fint :  Therefore  if  it  be  paasver 
irith  respect  to  any  volition,  it  mutt  be  ao  with  regard  to  tliat 
v^ry  volitbn  that  it  it  the  ground  o(  and  that  ia  excited  by  it. 
III.  Though  Mr.  Chnbb  taserta,  at  above,  that  every 
volition  hat  some  Motive,  and  that  in  tiie  nature  of  tlie 
thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without  tome  Motive  to  ia« 
dttce  it  \  yet  he  atteKt,  that  voUtion  does  not  ahrayt  follow 
the  ttrongeat  Motive  \  oTt  in  other  vn>rdt,  it  not  governed  by 
any  tuperior  ttrength  of  the  Motive  that  n  fallowed,  beyond 
Motives  to  the  oontrary,  previeua  to  the  volitiofi  itself.  His 
own  wordt,  p.  3sa,  are  ft  fellow  >  ^  Though  with  regard  to 
physical  causes,  that  which  ia  atmngeat  alwaya  prevailsi  yet 
it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  moral  eautea*  Of  theae,  tome- 
timet  the  stronger^  tometimct  the  weaker,  prevuit.  And  tte 
ground  of  thtt  difference  b  evident,  namdyy  that  what  we  eall 
moralcatt8et,atrictly  speakings  are  no  eauaea  at  alif  but  bare' 
ly  passive  reasons  oC^  or  excitements  to  tlie  action,  or  to  tiw  rw- 
fraioing  from  acting:  Whkhe«€iteaBtontsweliavepower,oraie 
atliberty  to  comply  with  or  rejeet^a  Ihave  shewed  above."  And 
lor  threoghout  the  paragraph,  he,  in  a  variety  of  phrases,  insiita, 
that  the  Will  ia  not  alwaya  deterasined  by  the  ttrongett  M»* 
tive,  unlett  by  ttrongeat  wo  prepottemualy  netn  aelnaliy 
prevailing  in  the  event ;  whieh  knot  in  the  Motive,  hut  in 
An  Win  ;  to  that  the  Will  it  not  alwaya  deteminedhy  the 
Motive^  which  is  ttrongeet,  by  any  tlrragth  pravioua  tor  tlie 
voKtion  ittelf.  And  he  daewhera  doea  abiyndandf  aatett,  thtt 
the  WiH  is  detcrminod  hf  no  aupetier  etrangth  or  advantage, 
that  Motives  have,  from  any  oonatttntioneratale^f  tlungs,or 
any  circuaastMioes  whataoever,  p>gviam  to  liin  «0m1  deter- 
miaation  of  the  WUl.  And  imbed  hia  whole  diaoouneon 
httOMn  liberty  ImpikaiCf  his  wb^  scheme  iaiaiinded  upon  it. 
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■at  tlMie  Uiiagft  caimot  tti&d  togeth«r..«.Tliere  is  such  i^ 
4iliig  m  A  divert  qf  Mength  In.ModTts  to  cboke  prei4eu# 
4k>  the  c^oke  itaelf.  Mr.  Chubb  himself  supposes^  that  ih«y 
4»pttvioudy  irrvUt^  ii^tej  excite  and  diefi^^  the  niMt  to  ueHen. 
Tills  impIlM)  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is 
x»»Mm^)  some  tendeticy  to  Iwaher  aad  di*M9i  Mb  volition  pre<» 
viotts  to  votttkMi  itself.  And  if  they  have  in  themselves  this 
nature  and  tendency^  douhtleas  they  have  it  in  .certain  limited 
d^gne^  which  are  Capable  of  Aversity  \  and  some  have  it  in 
greater  degrees^  others  in  less ;  and  tliey  that  have  most  of 
lids  tendeneyt  considered  with  all  their  nature  aaddrcum- 
ftanoesf  previous  to  voHtlon,  are  the  strongest  niotiY^  i  and 
those  that  have  least,  are  tho  Weakest  Motives* 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive 
which  is  stftMigest)  or  hiis  most  previous  tendency  or  advan- 
tagO)  idl  tilings  oonsiAct^)  to  Induce  or  excite  it,  but  follows 
Iho  weakest^  or  that  which  as  It  stiknds  previously  in  the 
mind's  idew»  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herrin  the 
WiB  apparently  acta  wholly  without  Motive^  without  any  pre- 
fious  i^ason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it»  contrary  to  what  the 
samo  author  supposes.  The  act,  whorein  the  WHl  must  pro- 
iSeed  without  a  prei^oos  Motive  to  induce  it,  hi  the  act  of  pre* 
fcrring  the  weakest  Motive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  tho 
inilid  seesprevioiis  reason  in  the  Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive 
before  the  t»ther  ;  and  at  the  same  time  tq  supppose>  thst 
tkett  ii  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature^  state,  or  any 
circumstances  of  it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous 
.view  of  the  mind^  that  ^ves  it  any  preference  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition  with  it, 
in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting 
and  moving,  and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  pref- 
erence. This  b  certainly  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  pre* 
%ioaS  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive,  for  the  act  of  prefer* 
tnee,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it.  By  the  supposition, 
OS  to  sll  tliat  is  in  the  two  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  pref*- 
erence,  previous  to  the  act  of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that 
which  Is  preferred,  but  wliolly  in  the  other  :  Because  appean^ 
Ing  superior  strength,  and  all  appearing  preferaUeness  is  If 
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tjiat }  imd  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes)  that  the  act  of  preSireiic^  if 
from  fireviouM  ground  and  r^qson  in  thp  Motive  which  is  pre* 
ferred.  But  are  tl^ese  things  o^sj^teot  ?  jCap'  there  be  prev 
yious  ground  in  a  thing  &r  an  evisnt  that  Ukes  place,  and  yet  n^ 
previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  th^ng  follow  an* 
Other»  without  any  previous  t^dency  to  its  following,  then  I 
should  think  it  very  pleiot  that  it  follows  it  without  ^y  manr 
ner  of  previous  reason)  why  it  should  followt 

Yea,  in  this,  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  thp  event 
follows  an  antecedent  or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  itf 
existence,  not  only  that  has  no  tendency  to  it,  but  a  ctmtraru 
tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Motive,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  pre- 
vious view  of  the  mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the 
view  the  mind  has  of  the  \wo  riy^  Motives  conjunctly  ;  ii|i 
which  previpus  view  of  the  lyiind,  all  the  preferableness,  or 
previous  tend^ency  to  preference,  is  supppsed  to  be  on  the 
4ther  ade,0r  in  the  contrary  Motive ;  and  all  the  unworthi* 
ness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  tendency  to  comparative 
neglect,  rejection  or  undervaluing,  is  pn  thi^t  side  which  i^ 
preferred:  And  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
tht  firexdoue  groundf  or  reaeqn  of  this  act  of  preference,  exdt' 
ing  ity  and  dufiomg  the  mind  to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not*  If  it  be  not,  then  it  is 
not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency  of  an  antecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  conse^ 
^uent  does  not  folbw ;  and  the  want  of  a  previous  ten- 
dency to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  contrary,  is  the 
true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  ^  pomparative  act,  where* 
in  the  mind  acts  with  reference  to  two  qr  more  things  that 
are  compared,  and  s^nd  in  competition  in  the  mind's  viow. 
If  the  mind  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which  ap- 
pears inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acta, 
ebsolutely  without  Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptatioiv 
whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man  has  the  offer  of  twQ 
^orts  of  food,  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite  tp,  ^ut  has  a. 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than    the  other  ;  and  ^herp.  \p  pfi 
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^Acomstances  or  ezcitements  whatsoever  in  the  case  to  inr 
liuce  bim  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  b«t  merely  hi« 
appetite:  If  in  the  choice  he  makea  between  them,  he  chooa* 
jes  that,  which  )ie  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to 
which  he  has  the  strongest  appedte,this  is  a  chmce  made  abf 
aolotely  without  previous  Motive,  excitement,  reason  or  teipp<^ 
tatioD,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all  appetite  to 
ttther :  Because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
sttendiog  and  following  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which 
ho  chooses,  viewing  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the 
other  sort  of  food,  in  which  idew  lus  preference  has  absolute* 
ly  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is  against  all  previous  ground  and 
Modve.  And  if  there  be  any  principle  in  man,  from  whenco 
an  act  of  choice  may  arise  after  thb  manner,  from  the  same 
principle,  volition  may  arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either 
side.  If  the  mind  in  its  volition  can  go  beyond  Motive 
flienit  can  go  without  Motive :  For  when  it  is  beyond  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Motive,  out  of  the  limits 
of  its  influence,  and  so  vnthout  Motive.  If  volidon  goes  beyond 
the  strength  and  tendency  of  Modve,  and  especially  if  it  goes 
against  its  tendency,  this  demonstrates  the  independence  of 
volidon  or  Modve.  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
what  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  qf 
Mng9  volidon  cannot  take  filace  anthout  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  ac« 
dvity  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unequal  weights 
are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency  could  enable  it  to  cause  that 
scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and  so  to  raiso 
the  greater  wei^t ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
modon  of  the  balance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the 
scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the  balance  should  move  itself, 
when  there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the  acdvity  of 
die  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  great* 
er  weight,  must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it 
when  there  is  no  weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  with- 
out some  Modve  ;  and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Mo- 
tive to  one  tfclng,  and  i^one  to  the  contrary,  volidon  will  infidli^ 
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blf  follow  that  Motlvt.....T^is  it  mtuiJly  to  tuppott  m  mip 
tir«  dependence  of  tlie  Will  oo  Moti^ft :  If  it  were  Ml 
wbollf  dependent  on  thein>  it  could  surdf  belp  Uftelf  ft  Uttte 
without  tbemy  or  help  itself  n  Utile  ag»inst »  Motive>  wkhout 
help  from  the  strength  end  weiglit  of  a  contrary  Motif  e.  And 
yet  bia  auppoatng  that  the  Wiilt  when  it  haa  before  it  Tariooa 
oppo^te  Motives,  can  u^d  them  aa  it  pleases,  and  choose  il^ 
own  influence  from  them>  and  neglect  the  strongesti  and  follow 
the  weakest)  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  independent^  Motives* 
It  further  appears^  on  Mr.  ChuWs  suppositiDn)  diet  voll* 
tion  must  be  without  any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive» 
thMs :  If  it  be,  as  ^je  auppoass,  that  the  Will  is  net  determiQe^ 
by  any  prevlbua-  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  hut  dor 
termines  and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  rival 
Motives  aire  exactly  equal  loatssngth  and  tendency  to  induoe^ 
In  all  respects*  it  may  follow  either ;  and  may  in  .such  a  case, 
sometimes  Miow  (sne,  sometimes  the  other..M..And  if  ao^ 
tills  divei^y  which  appears  between  the  sou  of  the  Will» 
la  plainly  irithout  previous  ground  in  either  of  the  Motivea  ; 
for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is  Supposed  predaor 
ly  and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  Whatsoever* 
Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  aatecoy 
dent,  cannot  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in  the  cat^ 
sequent  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground  cannot  be  the  reaaod 
why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  tld«  diveruty  of  consequence  must  ba 
sought  for  elsewhere. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  <toerved»  that  however  Mr.  Cfaofali 
dees  much  insist  that  no  vo&tion  can  take  place  without  somo 
Motive  to  induce  it,  which  previously  disposes  the  mind  to  it| 
yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  witfaeut  reference  to  takj 
previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooaes  for  ita 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plably  suppeaes,  that  with 
regard  to  the  mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  anodier 
it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes  the  Will,  but  the  Will  disr 
poses  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Ml*.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utteriy  iacoiislst^ 
cnt  with  ajB^eney  i  and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an  ^genl 
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III  that  whkb  is  iiecttssaiy,  it  a  plain  contradiction.  P.  SI  1^ 
and  throughout  his  dtacoursea  on  the  tubject  of  libertjs  he 
•npposety  that  nectaiity  cannot  consist  urith  af^ncy  or  fieo-* 
dom4  and  that  to  supfiose  otherwiacy  is  to  make  liberty  and 
necessity^  action  and  passiooi  the  same  thing.  And'  so  he 
seems  to  suppose)  that  there  b  no  aetiony  strictly  speakiagr 
hut  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or 
mindyin  themselves  conaideredi  being  neeessary»  theyavo 
ssid  to  be  ffoe,  only  as  they  are  the  eflGBctsof  anactthat  isttot 
heoessary. 

And  yet^  accorAng  lo  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effitcc  ^va- 
MHon  f  yea,  every  act  of  free  votidon »  ^pdthere.for^  every 
act  of  free  voKdon  md%t,  by  what  has  now  oMtiSterved  from 
him  be  necessary*. ..That  every  act  of  llrtHMMMMi  itself  the 
efftot  of  volition,  is  abundantly  suppose^y  MM^Alh  p.  341, 
he  soys,  <*  tf  a  man  Is  such  a  createrlHi  I  hiMlj|liBved  hkn 
to  be,  that  is, If  hettas  fai  him  a  poi|l#or  NHrty  of  doing 
^her  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  la  the  subject  of  hf» 

I  own  free  choice,  so  that  he 'might,  tv  nn  haot  vtnAsan  have 

CRosEif  and  done  tho  contrary.*'  Here  be  supposes,  all  tliat 
h  good  or  evil  in  men  is  tlie  effect  of  his  choice ;  and  so  that 
his  good  or  evil  choice  Itself,  Is  the  effbct  of  his  pleasure  or 
choice.  In  tlieee  words,  he  nnigMj  if  he  hmd  PtEASEDy  hmve  cjn9^ 
tir  the  emtreny.  "So  In  p.  956,  <»  Though  It  be  highly  reasonable, 
that  a  man  shoeM  always  choose  the  greater  good....yet  he 
may  If  he  plbass,  cnoesn  otherwise.'*    IVhich  is  tho  same 

I  thing  as  if  he  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  othev- 

wlse.**  And  Hien  he  goes  on...A<  that  Is,  he  may,  if  hefUetU' 
ft,  tkMte  what  is  good  for  himself,^  fcc.    And  again  in  the 

'  same  page,  ^  The  Will  is  not    cooBned  by    the  smdei^ 

•landing,  to  any  particudar  sort  of  good,  whether  greater 
or  less ;  but  is  at  liberty  #o  tho—e  what  kind  of  good  it 
^fcaart.*\....If  tliere  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the 
measing  must  be  this,  that  the  tVUl  m  or  B6eriy  to  cAodtr  ivAer 

'  ^^  (fgood  it  choo9d9  to  choone  ;   supposing  the  act  of  clioice 

itself  determined  by  an  antecedent  choice.     The   liberty 
Mr.  Chnbb  speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  having  power  to 
I  his  body  agreeably  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to 
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uaei  or  exert  the  Acuities  of  his  soal.  Thus,  in  p.  379,  s^Me^' 
ing  of  the  faculues  of  his  mind,  he  says,  <<  Man  has  powei^ 
and  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright* 
or  to  abuae  them,  as  he  pleases."  And  that  he  supposes  aa 
net  oFchdice,  or  exercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  fron^ 
.  and  antecedent  to  those  aots  thu^  chosen,  directing^  com-*' 
manding  and  producing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acti  of 
chmoe  themselves^  i»  verj^  plun  in  p.  383*  <<  He  can  command 
hu  acHona  /  «nd  herein  consist  his  liberty  ;  he  can  give  or  de** 
By  himself  that  pleasure  as  he  pleases/*  And  p.  377.  If  the 
actions  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice,  or  election, 
but  spying  from  necessity  of  nature,'  he  cannot  in  reason  b» 
t  or  p^nishittent^irtheir  accounts  Where* 
Whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of 
» that  a  man  in  either  case,  had  it  in  hia 
ly  to  hav^  ckos&k  the  contrary,  he  is 
rcrt4toirard  or  punishltent,  according  as  ha 
eHOosEs  to  behave  hhnself."  Here,  in  these  last  words,  he 
•peaks  of  liberty  of  choosing,  according  as  he  chooses.  So 
that  the  behavior  which  he  ^i^s-of  as  subject  to  his  chdce,^ 
is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  conse- 
quent  upon  it.  And  therefore^  it  is  evident,  he  means  not 
oi^y  extemalactions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves,  when 
he  speaks  o{  all  free  actiona^  a»  the  produce  qf free  choice.  And 
this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  in  p.  37^,  373. 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absurdity  and  in- 
•oosiscence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every  fte^ 
act  of  choice  is  commanded  by^  and  is  the  produce  of  free  choice^ 
is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of  choiee  belonging  to  the  case, 
yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  exerted,  to  be 
the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hopei 
need  not  labor  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  say,  the  very  first  act  is  the  produce  of  another  act 
that  went  before  it. 

3.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  inusts, 
^at  every  free  act  of  oboice  were  the  produce  or  the  effect 
•fa  free  act  of  choice  f  yet  even  then,  according  to  his  prin« 
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tiples,  no  on6  act  of  choice  would  be  free>  but  every  one  nec- 
essary ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a 
foregoing  act,  every  act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with 
that  foregoing  cause.    For  Mr.  Chubb  himself  says^  p^  389» 
^  When  the  selfmoving  power  is  exerted)  it  becomes  the  nee* 
^ssary  caus^  of  its  effects."    So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act| 
that  is  rewardable  or  punishable^  is  a  heap  of  contradictidns. 
it  is  a  free  act^  and  yet,  by  his  own  notion  of  freedom,  is  nec- 
essary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
h  to  be  free.    According  t6  him,  eVery  free  act  is  the  produce 
6f  a  free  act ;  so  that  there  mu 
free  acts  in  siiccessiont^Without 
that  has  a  beginning.    And  there 
ber  of  free  acts,  every  one  of  the 
them  free,  but  every  act  in  the  i 
sary  effect.    All  the  aaH  are  rei 

yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of  reward  or 
punishment,  on  accoUnt  of  any  one  of  these  acti^ons.  He  is 
active  in  them  all,  and  passive  ih  none  ;  yet  active  In  none, 
but  passive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  does  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Motives 
are  caused  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  ^  or  that  the  moving  prin« 
dple  in  man  is  mov^d,  or  caused  to  be  Exerted  by  Motives.... 
His  words,  pages  388  and  389,  are^  ^^  If  the  moving  principle 
In  man  is  hov&d,  or  caused  to  bb  bxertkd,  by  something^ 
External  to  man,  which  all  MotiVes  are,  then  it  would  not  be  tf 
selfmoving  principle,  seeing  it  would  be  moved  by  a  principle 
exterhal  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  selfmbving  principle  is 
MOVED,  or  Caused  i'o  be  Bxerted,  by  a  cause  external  to 
itself,  is  absflrd  and  a  contradiction,"  &c.  And  in  the  next 
page,  it  is  particularly  and  largely  insisted,  that  Motives  are 
causes  in  ho  case,  that  they  are  merely  ptume  in  the  firoducHan 
of  action^  and  have  7io  cauw&ty  in  the  production  of  it  /no  caus' 
a&ty^  to  be  the  cause  qfthe  exertion  of  the  WilL 

Now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly 
consist  with  what  he  says  in  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted^ 
here^ 

OL.  V.  P 
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1.  Mr.  Chubb  s^bupdantly  speaks  of  Mptivc^sas  €.xd$em€nt9, 
qfthe  acta  of  the  Will;  aod  says,  that  Motives  do  excite  voR* 
tionj  and  induce  itj  and  that  they  are  i^ecessary  to  this  end  ^ 
tb^t  in  the  reason  and  nature  qfthingsy  volition  cannot  take  filace 
Vfithout  Motives  to  ejfcite  it.  But  noW)  if  Motives  excit^  (he 
Will,  thf  y  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the 
tVill  is  moved  by  Motives.  And  ag^ain^  (if  language  is  of  any 
aignificancy  at  all)  if  Motives  excite  volition^  then  they  are, 
the  cause  of  it^  being  excited  ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  ex- 
cited, is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr* 
Chubb  says  himself,  p.  3 17,  Motive  is  necessary  to  the  es^er* 
lion  ofthe  ac^ve^tculty.  To  excite,  is  positively  to  do  some- 
thing ;  an4  (certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  caus^ 
of  the  thing  done  hy  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created  ; 
*  )  make,  is  to  cause  ^  be  made  }  to  kill,  is  to  caus^  to  be 
Killed  ;  tp  quick^pjjs  to  cause  to  be  quickened  ;  and  to  excitcy 
is  to  cause  tolbe  exated.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  % 
ground  of  existence  by  positive  influence.  The  notion  of  ex*- 
citing,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  effect  to  arise  o^ 
come  forth  into  existence. 

3.  Mr.  Chubb  himself^  page  317,  speaks  of  Motives  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  action  bt  influence,  and  by  prbvml- 
iNo  INFLUENCE.  Now,  what  cau  be  meant  by  a  cause,  but 
something  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by  its  in- 
fluence, an  influence  tha(  is  prevalent  and  so  eflectual. 

3.  This  author  rs^x  only,  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  action,  by*  prf  vailing  influence  ;  but  e^^p^essly 
of  their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the  production  of  an 
action,  in  the  same  page  317  :  Which  makes  the  inconsist- 
ency still  more  palpable  and  notorious.  The  production  of  an 
efiect  is  certainly  the  causiixg  of  an  efi*ect ;  and  productive  in- 
fluence is  cau^l  influence,  if  any  thing  is  >  and  that  whic(i 
has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  become  th^ 
ground  of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  that  thing,  if  there  be 
any  such  tiling  as  a  cause.  This  influeAce,  Mr.  Chubb  says, 
Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet,  he  says,^it  is  ab- 
'  surd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  t^ey  are  causesv 
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4.  Ill  tti6 'same  pagb)  he  otice  and  again  spieaks  ofMotSvlei 
as  fisposlng  the  agent  to  action,  by  their  ii^flnehce.  Iffs 
Words  are  these :  «  As  Motive,  which  takes  place  in  the  tih- 
derstimdi^g,  and  is  the  product  of  ii^tenigfence,  is  vscrssAkV 
to  action,  that  is,  tb  the  sxieiHtioK  of  the  active  faculty,  be- 
cause that  faculty  vbtild  noit  be  exeHed  without  soinei»tik- 
vious  bsA^On  tb  t>isposE  the  inind  to  action  ;  so  from  hence 
^t  plainly  U^pears,  'that  when  &  man  is  6aid  to  be  disposed  to 
Twie  action  iitfcteV  than  another,  this  jirot^erly  signifies  the 
wkVAiLrsfe  iNFXXjfeKcii:  that  one  Motive  ha^  upon  a  ifiah 
TOK  TBB  PRODUCTION  of  au  action,  or  for  the  being  at  rest, 
before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary.... 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  tb^ 
Motive  that  prevails,  disposes  the  agent  to  the  performance 
4)f  that  action.^  ^^ 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cau^i 
the  mbd  to  be  disposed ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  dispos- 
Hed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  H^llh^ig ;  land  W  cattSe  tc  to  be  willing  is 
to  cause  It  to  Will  ;  tod  that  is  the  ^skmt  tbhlg  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb 
iiolds  it -to  beAbsurd;  to  8uj[>pose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  lof  the 
i^toftheWiU. 

And  if  we  compare  the^  things  together,  we  have  li^^a^ 
gain  a  whole  lieap  ofiii^odsisleiicies*  Motives  are  the  -pre* 
vious  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  Will ;  yea;  the  nec^ 
>nar\f  ground  and  reason  oiikeir  exertion^  without  vfhiah  they 
tM  not  he  exerted^  and  cannot^  in  the  'nature  of  things^  take 
'place  ;  and  they  do  txdte  these  acts  xif  the  Wil(,  and  do  this  by 
a  prevailing  influence  ;  yea,  an  influence  which  prevaiUJbr  the 
production  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  di^oUng  t^f  the 
ndnd  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  abwrd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause 
of  aif  act  of  the  Wili,  or  that  a  principle  qf:  Will  is  moved  or 
caused  to  be  exertbd  by  it^  or  that  it  has  dny  causality  in  the  pro^ 
dttction  qfitj  or  any  causality  to  be  the  iause  of  the  exertion  qf 
the  With 

A  due  considei^tion  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has 
advanced,  the  strange  inconsistencies  which  the  notion  of  Kb* 
ertyv  consuttins  ii^  the  Will's  power  of  Mfdetehhtnafiba  voiA 
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of  all  pecesaityy  united  with  that  dictate  of  common  wa$Cf 
that  there  can  be^no  volition  without  a  Motives  drove  him  into^ 
maf  be  su£Bcient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  imposaibie 
jBver  to  make  that  notion  of  liberty  coosistent  v^ith  the  influ- 
ence of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a  manner  sel&viT 
dent)  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will»  choice^  or  preference  of 
the  mindf  without  some  Motive  or  inducementi  something  ia 
the  inind's  view,  ^hich  it  aims  at^  a^ks^  inclines  tOy  and  goef 
after ;  so  it  is  most  manifest,  there  ^s  no  such  liberty  in  th|9 
universe  as  Arminians  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thing;  po^sihlf^^ 
or  conceivable. 


SECTION  XI. 

The  Evidence  of  GO D's  certain  ¥mcknowlc^gt  ijf 
the  Fblitions  of  moral  Agents* 

THAT  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  con^ 
jtingent  events,  in  that  seose,  as  to  be  without  all  necessity, 
appears  by  God*s  certain  foreknowledge  of  such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument^  I  would  in  the  ilrst  place  prove, 
that  God  has  a  certun  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  acts  of 
moral  agents  ;  and  secondly,  shew  the  consequence,  or  how 
it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  are 
not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  conneauon  and 
consequence. 

FirHy  I  am  to  prove,  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  certuu 
foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  think,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on 
such  an  argument  with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christ- 
ians: But  so  it  is;  God'*s  ceritain  foreknowledge  of  the  free 
acts  of  moral  agents,  is  denied  |by  some  that  pretend  to  believe 
the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  espedally  of  late. 
I  thereforo,  shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  proscience 
in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the  designed  limi^  of  this  essay 
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«ill  admit  of;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to  do  with 
wich  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Aso.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God-s/nrer 
fiction  of  such  events.  Here  I  wpuld^  in  the  first  plajce,  lay 
down  these  two  things  as  axioms* 

(1.)  If  God  does  not  foreknow^  he  cannot  foI^Btell  such 
fsvents  f  that  is,  he  cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell 
them.  If  God  has  no  more  than  an  uncertain  guess  concern* 
ing  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  jnore  than  an 
imcertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  fore- 
knowy  or  to  declare  positive  foreknowledge. 

(3.)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  yoUtions 
of  moral  agents,  then  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those 
events  which  are  consequent  and  dependent  pn  these  volitions. 
The  esistence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  e^Listence  of  the 
fther  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other }  and  th^e  one  can- 
not be  more  certAi  lihan  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great,  and  how  extensive  so- 
jsver  the  consequences  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may 
he  ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an  alteration  of  the  state  of 
things  thf:ough  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued  in  a  se* 
ries  of  anccessve  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the  pro- 
gress of  thbgs  branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of  series, 
fDach  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless  line  or  chun  of  events ; 
God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as  he  is  of 
the  volitions  whence  they  first  take  their  rise :  All  these 
0vent8»  and  the  whole  sjtate  of  things  depending  on  them, 
how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever,  must  be  hid  from 
^. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I 
now  proceed  tp  observe  the  following  things. 

1*  Men-'s  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  their  wickjsdness  and  good  pracuce,  things  rewardable 
imd  punishable,  have  pften  been  foretold  by  God.  Pharaoh's 
moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses,  £xod.  iii. 
19.  ^  I  am  ton^)  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go/' 
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Here  God  profe&ses  not  only  to  gue^s  at,  but  lo  ktiow  Pki- 
iraoh*8  future  disobedience,  th  cha^.  Vil.  4i  bod  ^ys^'  6u( 
Pharaoh  ihdH  not  h^Urken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mint  hand 
ufion  Egyfity  &c.  And  chftp.  ix.  30,  MQi&%  toys  to  Phat^okl» 
€19  for  th&Cy  and  thy  servants  lie  no  or  thdt  ye  will  not  fe'dr  the 
lard.  See  also  chap.  xi.  9....The  ni6rp.l  c6n^u<il  of  Jdsiah,  by 
liaine»  in  bis  zealously  exerting  bi'mself  in  6ppositi6n  to  idol- 
itry,  in  particular  acts  of  bis,  was  foret6ld  above  three  buh- 
ired  yenrs  before  be  was  bom  and  tfie  prophecy  sealed  by  & 
miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  words  of  a  sbtobd 
prophet,  as  what  surely  wbuld  not  feiil,  1  Kings  xili.  K...^  Si. 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  e#ect  a  prediction  of  the  moral 
.'conduct  of  the  people,  in  nphbldinig  Iheir  scbisihatical  and 
idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the  idolatry  of  thdib 
priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiab  sboiitd 
offbr  upon  that  altar  of  Bethel.... Micaiah  foretold  the  febliKh 
iand  sinful  conduct  of  Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  woM 
of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  tatbeY  lo  heailcen  to  tbte 
ftll^  pmpbetsi  in  going  to  Ratnoth  Gilead  to  bis  ruih,  1  Kings 
xxi.  20....33.  The  moral  conduet  of  Hacael  was  foretold,  in 
that  cruelty  he  should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hacael  saya» 
What^  a  thy  servant  a  dogy  that  he  ahoiUddo  thU  thing  /  Tfib 
piV>phet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and  not  whist 
be  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  13.  I  know  the  eidl  thai  thxfu 
wUt  do  unt&  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  doMh  their  children^ 
and  rip.  uft  their  women  with  child.  The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrua 
IS  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a  being;,  in  his  mercy  to  Go<Pls  * 
people,  and  regard  to  the  tme  God,  in  turning  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews,  and  promoting  the  building  of  the  Temple,  IsaiaK 
xUv.  38.  xlv.  13*  Compare  3  Chron.  xxxvi.  33}  23,  and  Eim 
].  I....4.  How  many  instances  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
Kinge  of  the  JSTorth  and  Souths  particular  instances  of  the  wick^ 
cd  behavior  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  a;nd  Egypt,  are  foretold  in 
the  xith  cbtipter  of  Daniel  ?  Their  corruption,  vidence,  rob- 
bery, treachery  and  lies.  And  particularly,  how  much  i« 
foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of  Antiochus  Epif^aneSi 
called  there  a  iHle  fiersony  instead  of  Epiphanes,  i>r  illus- 
irbus.    In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  cimp.  viii.  vers^a  0. 
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14)  33,  to  th^  end)  are  foretold  his  flatteqry  deceit  and  li^Sy  his 
hating  hia  ^eart  set  to  do  miscldef,  and  set  againgt  the  holy  coven* 
anty  his  destroying  and  treading  underfoot  the  holy  fieofile^  in  a 
marvellous  maiinc^r,  his  having  imUgnation  againat  the  holy  cov* 
enant^  setting  his  Hart  against  it^  and  conspiring  against  ity  his 
polluting  thfsanctuary^  of  strength^  treading  i£  under footy  tak* 
ing  away  the  dally  -sacirificej  and  placing  the  aiomhuition  that 
mai^cti  desolate  ;  ^is  great  pride,  magnifying  himself  a^an^ 
God,  and  uttering  t^iutrveUous  blasphemies  against  Aim,  un^l  God 
in  indignation  shoufi  destroy,  him*  ^itbal,  the  moral  conduct 
of  ^e  Jeifs,  on  pc^asiqp  of  his  pt^rsecution)  is  predicted.  It 
18  ferf{^4d,  that  he  should  corrupt  many  by  flatteries^  chap.  xL 
9^....34.  But  that  others  should  hehaye  with  a  glorious  con« 
stancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  hiiDf  yer.  33.  And  that 
some  goo<]  men  should  fall  and  repent,  ver.  3|.  Christ  fore* 
told  Jeter's  sin,  in  denying  his  ^rd,  with  its  circumstances, 
in  a  peremptory  manner.  And  so  that  great  sin  of  Judas,  in 
hetraying  his  master,  and  its-dreadful  and  eternal  punishment 
in  bell,  was  foretold  in  tt^^  like  poutive  manner,  Matth.  xxvi. 
31. ...25,  an^  parallel  places  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

3.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God)  which  were 
consequent  and  dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular 
persons,  and  were  accomplished,  either  by  their  virtuous  or 
Y^cious  actiops Thus,  the  childrcfn  of  Israel's  going  down  in- 
to i^ypt  to  dwell  there,  wai  ftpi^etold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv. 
wl>i<^h  was  brought  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  breth* 
req  in  selling  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  mistress, 
i^nd  his  oyrn  signa)  virtue  in  resisting  her  temptation.  The 
eccompfisbTpent  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream, 
Upended  on  the  same  moral  conduct.  Jotham's  parable  and 
prophecy.  Judges  ix.  15....30,  was  accomplished  by  the  wick- 
ed condtict  of  Abimelecbf  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  The 
prophecies  against  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  chap,  ii^  and  iii. 
yrere  accomplished  by  the  wickedness,  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
in  accusing  the  priests  \  and  the  great  impiety,  and  extreme 
cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
Nathfm's  prophecy  agunst  David,  3  Sam.  xii.  1 1,  13,  was 
fullilled  by  the  horrible  wickedness  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling 
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Against  hift  father,  seeking  his  life  and  lying  with  his  conctf'^ 
bines  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  The  prophecy  against  Solomoiff 
1  Kbgs  xi.  11.. .13,  was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam's  rebellion  and 
usurpation,  which  are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedneiss,  3  Chron^ 
xui.  5,  6,  compare  verse  18.  The  prophecy  agodnst  Je- 
roboam's family,  1  Kings  xiv.  was  fulfilled  by  the  conspiracy^ 
treason,  and  cruel  murders  of  Baasha.  I  Kings  xv.  27,  Sec. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  hotise  of  Baa' 
sha,  I  Kings  xti.  at  the  beginning,  were  fulfilled  by  the  treafl<< 
on  and  parricide  of  Zimr),  I  Kings  xti  9,  13,  SO. 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  cotiducC 
of  nations  and  people,  of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of 
men  :  With  God's  judicial  proceedings,  and  man^  other  e- 
vcnts  consequent  and  dependent  ot  their  virtties  and  tice^  ; 
which  could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  #here* 
in  they  acted  as  moral  agenUy  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  The  fu- 
ture cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in  oppihessing  Israel,  and  God's 
judging  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long  before 
it  came  to  pass.  Gen.  xv.  13, 1 4.  The  continuance  of  th«  inl- 
qtnty  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  increase  of  It  until  it  should 
be  fuUj  and  they  ripe  for  destruction,  was  foretold  above 
four  hundred  years  beforehand.  Gen.  xv.  16.  Acts  vii.  6,  7. 
The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land 
of  Judah,  were  absolute  ;  3  Kings  xx.  17^.19  ,chap.  xxii.  15,  to 
the  end.  It  was  foretold  in  He^ekiah's  time,  and  was  abun- 
dantly insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
wrote  nothing  after  Hezekiah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josi* 
ah's  time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  3  Kings 
xxii. '  And  it  is  manifest  by  innumerable  things  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event,  its  time,  its  cir« 
cumstances,  its  continuance  and  end ;  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and 
many  circumstances  and  consequences  of  that  ;  I  say,  these 
shew  plainly,  that  ttie  prohecies  of  this  great  event  were  abso* 
lute^  And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  dependent 
on  two  things  in  men's  moral  conduct ;  First,  the  injurious  ra- 
pine and  violence  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as 
the  efficient  cause  ;  which  God  often  speaks  of  as  what  he 
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iugblf  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  3dly.  thef 
i&nal  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken 
of  as  suspended  on  this,  Jer.  iv.  l,andv.  1.  vii.  1....7.  xi.  l....6w 
xvii.  24,  to  the  end,  xxv.  l.,«,7.  xxvi.  1....8,  13,  and  xxxviii. 
17,  18.  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  could  not  be 
foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduet  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  tho 
people  thould  be  JtruUly  obaHnatej  to  the  destruction  and  utter 
desolation  of  the  city  and  land,  Isa.  vi.  9....11.  Jer.  i.  18,  19. 
vii-  27....29.  Ezek.  iii.  7,  and  xxiv.  IS,  14. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  in  their  idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  fore- 
told, by  God,  and  the  prediction  confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer* 
xliv.  26, 27.  And  God  tells  thepeuple,  Isa,  xlviii.  S,  4....8,  that 
he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on 
their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  ba 
obstinate,  and  that  he  had  declared  these  things  beforehand  fof 
their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only  true  God,  &c. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances 
of  it,  was  foretold,  as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly  destroying* 
other  nations  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves 
against  the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  mon- 
archs  had  a  being;  Isa^  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii :  Compare  Hab, 
ii.r  5,  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  H.  That  Babylon's 
destruction  was  to  be  a  recomfience^  according  to  the  worka  of 
their  ovm  haruU^  appears  by  Jer,  xxv.  14,  The  immorality 
which  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  prin- 
ces and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very  night  that  the 
city  was  destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  BeU 
shazzer's  idolatrous  feast,  was  foretold,  Jer^^li.  39,  57, 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is 
often  very,  particularly  foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and 
the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35.,^.40, 
and  xxxii.  •...^IS,  41, ...44,  and  xxxiii.  24,.„26.  And  the  very 
time  of  their  return- was  prefixed  ;  Jer.  xxv*  11,  U,  and  xxixv 
^0^  1 1.  2  Chron.  xxxvi*  21.  £zek»  iv.  &>  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And 
Vol.  V.  Q 
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yet  the  prophecies  represent  their  return  as  censequent  on 
tfieir  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is  ytty  express- 
ly and  particularly  foretold)  Jer.  xxiz.  19,  id,  14.  xxxi.  8,  9^ 
18....S1. 1.  4, 5,  Ecek.  vi.  8, 9, 10.  m  16.  «iv.  ft%  99,  and  xx. 
4S,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messi- 
ah should  suffer  greatly  through  the  maUce  and  cruelty  of 
men ;  as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth,  PsaK  xxii.  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  New  Tcstamcnt,Matth.  xxtii.  3Sy  43.  Lufce  xxisi, 
34.  John  xix.  24.  Heb.  ii.  19.  And  likewise  in  Psal.ixtx. 
which,  it  is  also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  Ss  spoken  of 
Christ ;  John  ii.  17.  xv.  95.  fee.  and  Rom.  xv.  3.  Matth.  xxvii. 
84,  48.  Mark  xv,  23.  John  xix.  59.  The  same  thing  is  also 
foretold,  Isa.  fiii.  and  1.  6,  and  Mic.T.  1,  This  cruelty  of 
men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  agents.  It 
was  foretold,  that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and 
Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  Psal.  ii.  1,9,  compared  with  Acts 
iy.  2d-^98.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should  generally 
reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xiix.  5, 8y  T,  and  liii. 
I.... 3.  Psal.  xxii  6, 7,  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  9^.  And  it  was  fore- 
told, that  the  body  of  that  nation  should  ht  rejected  in  the 
Messiah's  days,  from  being  God^  people,  for  their  obstinacy 
in  sin;  Isa.  xlix.  4....7.  and  viii.  14,  15,  16,  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa,  Ixv.  at  the  begimrfwg,  compared  irilSi 
Rom.  X.  90, 91.  It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  reject- 
ed by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews,  Psal. 
cxviii.  22,  compared  with  Mallh.  xxi.  42.  Acts  iv.  11.  1  Pet. 
.ii.4»7. 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  dellrered  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  ius  being  crudtly 
treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  that  he,  by 
them,  should  be  de&vered  to  the  Oentiies  ;  and  Chat  tie  should 
be  mocked  and  wourged  and  crucified^  (Matth.  xvi,  91,  and  xx, 
17....l9,Luke  ix.  22,  Johh  viii.  98)  ^nd  that  tliU  people 
should  be  concerned  in,  and  consenting  to  his  death,  (Luke 
XX.  13.,..  18,)  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem; 
Luke  xiii.  33....35.  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should 
all  be  offended  because  of  Him  that  night  that  he  was  betray- 
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c4  ibA  ftliottld  fimake  bimt  Mattb.  xx¥j.  31.  John  xn.  S3« 
,He  fiofrfttoldy  thai  b9  should  be  rojoctedof  that  generatkm, 
CTea  the  bodf  of  the  people,  end  that  thef  should  eontiBae 
cbetifiate,  to  their  ruin ;  Matth.  zu.  45:  x».  S3«^3.  and  x»j« 
1—7.  Luke  »?.  16,  31,  24,  »vii.  35,  xix.  14,  87,  41^.«44.  xx. 
13.:..18. 

As  ii  was  foretold  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New,  that 
the  Jews  should  reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  foretold  that 
the  Gentiles  should  Teoeive  Him,  and  so  be  admitted  to  the 
priTileges  of  God's  people ;  in  places  too  manjr  to  be  now  par- 
ticulaf  Ix  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  Jews  should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  (his  account ;  Deut. 
sxzii.  21,  compared  with  Rom,  x.  19.  Christ  himself  often 
foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the  true  religion, 
and  become  bis  fbUowers  and  people  ;  Mattb.  viii.  10, 1 1,  12. 
xzi.  41-*— 43,  and  xxil.  8— 10.  Luke  xiii.  38.  xiv.  16-^24, 
and  XX.  16.  John  x.  16.  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  en- 
yy  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion;  Matth.  xx.  12^-16. 
Vuke  XV.  26,  to  the  end.  He  foretold,  that  they  should  con- 
tuxue  Ib  this  opposition  and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in 
cruel  persecutions  of  his  followers,  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  Matth.  xxi.  33--«42.  xxii.  6,  and  xxiii.  34— 39.  Luke  xi. 
49,,.5l*The  Jews  obstinacy  is  also  foretold,  Acts  xxii.  18. 
Christ  often  foretold  the  great  persecutions  his  followers 
•hould.meet  with,  both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  Matth,  x.  16, 
to  18,31,33,34— 36,  and  xxiv.  9.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  x.  3. 
xii.  1  if  49.«i^  and  xxi.  13,16, 17.  John  xv.  18—31,  and  xvi. 
1—4.  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons; 
Matth.  xz.  33.  John  xiii.  36,  and  xxi.  18, 19,  33.  He  foretold 
the  great  auccess  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near 
i^peoacbing ;  which  aflerward^s  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching 
dTPbittprJohn  ur.  35— -38.  He  foretold  the  rising  of  many 
decasivei^s  after  his  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4,  5,  1 1,  and  the 
apostasy  of  many  of  his  professed  followers  i  Matth.  xxi?. 
10.-.  13. 

The  peraocutions,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  meet 
witb  in  the  world,  were  foretold;  Acts  ix.  16.  xx.  33,  and 
xn.  11«    The  apostle  says  to  the  Christian  Ephesians,  Acts. 
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XX.  d9,  so,  I  know  that  after  my  departure  9haUgritvfm$  woftrdif 
enter  in  among  you^ot  sparing  thejlock  ;  aleo  of  your  ottm  eelvee 
shall  men  arUcy  9/ieaking  fierverse  thkige^  to  draw  away  discifiks 
after  them*  The  aposUe  says,  He  knew  this ;  but  he  did  not 
know  it,  if  God  did  not  know  the  future  aotions  of  mend 
agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  actions  of  moral 
agents,  all  the  prophecies  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
great  Antichristian  apostasy;  the  rise,  reign,  wicked  quali- 
ties, and  deeds  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and  ad- 
herents ;  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  doroinioOf 
his  inQuence  on  the  minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt 
them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatry,  and  other  foul  vices ) 
his  great  and  cruel  persecutions  ;  the  behavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  Sec.  8cc.  I  say^  unless  the  vo- 
litions of  moral  agents  are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are 
uttered  without  knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  tbis  great  apostasy  are  all  of  a 
moral  nature,  relating  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  thdr 
exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and  events  depending  on 
them ;  and  are  very  particular  }  and  most  of  them  often  re- 
peated, with  many  precise  characterisdcs,  descriptions,  and 
limitations  of  qualities,  conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  du- 
ration, periods,  circumstances,  final  issue,  8cc.  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose,  that  all 
these  are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of 
the  future  moral  behavior  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  ut- 
most degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills, 
and  their  behavior  as  moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things 
which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New^ 
concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised 
while  God  was  in  ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things 
weuld  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but  guess  at  them.  For 
that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
virtue  in  their  hearts,  in  righteousness,  andpeacoi  and  joy  in 
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the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things  made  manifest  in  prac'^ 
tice^  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came  to 
save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spirit- 
ual enemies ;  that  they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  before  him  :  He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
Bar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.^  And  therefore  his  suc- 
cess consists  in  gaining  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being 
made  God's  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  His  con- 
quest of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  ever  men*s  cor- 
ruptions and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion 
u  often  expressly  foretold  :  That  his  kingdom  should  fill  the 
earth  ;  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve 
and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them 
his  ways,  and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all 
mep  should  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  gf  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  is 
meant  true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas ; 
that  God's  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and 
written  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  God's  people  should  be 
all  righteous.  Sec.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  taken  up  in  such  predictions  as  these.  And  here  I  weuld 
observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oath  of  God,  Isa.  xlv.  33,  to  the  end,  ^  Look  to  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else.  I  have  swobn  by  myself,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow ;  and  every  tongue  shall 
swear.  Surely,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous* 
ness  and  strength :  Even  to  Him  shall  men  come,"  &c.  But 
here  this  peremptory  declaration,  and  g^at  oath  of  the  Most 
Ifigh,  are  delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  things 
which  God  did  not  know,  if  he  did  not  certainly  foresee  the 
folidona  pf  moral  agents. 
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And  an  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles^  to  tho  like 
purpose,  must  be  without  knowledge ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed« 
growing  exceeding  great,  fi'om  a  smail  beginning;  and  to 
leayen,  iiid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  wa« 
learened,  8cc.  A»d  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  to  the  true  church  of 
God)  and  the  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the 
prophecies  in  alt  the  ^^veiadon  concerning  the  glorioua 
chfinge  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world  of  mankind^  attending 
the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be* 
coming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  j  and  it» 
being  granted  to  the  churdl  to  be  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen^ 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.  Sec. 

Carol,  1.  Hence  that  great  pronme  and  oath  of  God  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacobs  so  mucli  celebrated  in  scripture^ 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  namely,  Ti^t  in  their 
9eed  all  the  ntUionfi  and  families  of  the  earth  ehotdd  he  hleseedf 
must  have  been  made  on  uncertaintiesy  if  God  oooa  not  cer- 
tainly foreknow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents.  For  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that  success  of  Christ  in  thm 
work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual  king* 
dom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  wtriek  has  been  spc>ken  of. 
Men  are  blessed  in  Christ  no  otherwise  then  as  tlMf  are 
brouglu  to  acknowledge  Him,  trust  i»  Him,  love  and  serve 
Him,  as  ia  rspi'esented  and  predicted  m  Ptol.  licxa^  1 L  <(  All 
kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  ^  aU  mtdons  siiall  serve 
Him.''  With  verse  17.  ««  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  M 
nations  shall  call  Him  blessed/'  This  oatl^  to  Jacobs  and 
Abraham  is  fulfilled  in  subduing  men's  iniquities ;  asis^itt^ 
pSied  in  that  of  the  prophet  Micahy  chap;  vii.  19,  .2QV« 

Corol,  3.  Hence  also  it  appeat*Sy  that  the  first  gospel  prom* 
ise  that  evei*  was  made  to  mankkidt  that  great  prediction  ef 
the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  His  victory  ever  Satan, 
made  to  our  first  parents,  Gen.  iii.  15,  if  there  be  no  certaiA 
prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  toMl  have  h$d  ne 
better  foundation  Uian  conjecture.  For  Cluisf  s  vietorf  over 
Satan  consists  in  men's  beiuf^  saved  §nm  8in»  and  in  the  tio* 
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~  tory  of  virtue  and  holkieBS,  ov0r  that  vice  and  wickedness^ 
which  Satan)  by  his  teniptation  has  introduced,  and  wherein 
his  kingdom  consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  ^  the  futnm 
actions  ef  moral  ftgents»  it  will  follow,  thait  the  prophecies  of 
6criptare  in  general  are  without  foreknowledge.  For  scrip- 
hire  prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  vniversallf  without 
any  exccptitp,  are  either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  be- 
tiaWor  of  moral  agents,  or  of  stents  •depending  on  them,  or 
some  way^  connected  with  them  ;  'judicial  dispensations,  judg* 
ments  on  men  for  their  wickechwss,  or  rewards  of  virtue  and 
righteousness,  rem:ai%able  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  right- 
eous or  manifestation?  of  soverdgn  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving 
their  iniquities,  and  magnif)nng  the  riches  of  divine  Grace  ; 
or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some  respect  or  o¥her,  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  Subjects  of  God*s  moral  govem- 
fhent,  wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what 
should  be  in  a  {uture  state  of  things,  through  the  volitions  and 
voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent  updh  tlienn 
and  regulated  and  ordered  aceoitKng  to  them.  So  that  all 
cretits  that  are  foretoW,  are  dther  morel  events,  or  otiier 
events  which  are  connected  with,  and  accommodated  to  moral 
evc^s. 

That  the -prcdiettons  of  scripture  in  general  must  be  with- 
out Icnowledge,  if  Gotl  docs  not  foresee  the  volifiohi;  bf  men, 
win  briber  appear,  tf  it  be  considered,  that  almost  all  events 
belonging  to  tho  future  «tate  of  the  work!  of  mankind,  the 
changes  «nd  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  ompircs,  king« 
doms  and  nations,  and  sill  societies,  depend  innumerable  ways 
on  the  acts  of  men^  Wills :  Yea,  on  an  innumerable  muhi- 
tttde  of  millions  of  millions  of  Yolitions  of  mankind.  Such  is 
llic  slate  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  ihat 
one  single  evdat,  \vhi6h  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsid- 
end)}e,  may,  ift  the  progress  and  series  of  things,  eccasion  a 
saccessHon  of  the  greatest  ami  most  important  and  cxterrsivn 
events  ;  catising  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different 
from  what  it  would  otherwiHc  hare  been,  Ibr  all  succeeding 
g«ticrations. 
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•  For  ifistance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particuIaF 
men,  who  have  been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world, 
which)  under  God)  have  had  the  main  hand  in  all  the  conse** 
quent  staite  of  the  world,  in  all  after  ages ;  such  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  C^esan  &c. 
undoubtedly  depended  on  many  millions  of  acts  of  the  Willy 
which  followed,  and  were  occasioned  one  by  another,  in  their 
I>arents.  And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitions  dept;nded  on 
millions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others^ 
their  contemporaries  of  the  same  generation  ;  and  most  of 
these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of  others  in  preced- 
ing generations.  As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions,; 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  aa^ 
the  branches  of  a  river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to 
an  infinite  number.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  any  one 
who  well  considers  the'  matter ;  if  we  recollect  what  philoso" 
phers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  /irincifUa^  or  atamina  vitdt^  concern- 
ed in  generation  ;  the  animalcuia  in  aendne  maaado^  and  thp 
trva  in  the  womb  of  the  female  ;  the  impregnation,  or  ani- 
mating of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must 
depend  on  things  infinitely  minute,  relating  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parents,  the  state  'of  their 
bodies,  &c.  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregoing 
circumstances  and  occurrences ;  which  riiust  depend,  infinite 
ways,  on  foregoing  acts  of  their  Wills ;  which  are  occasioned 
by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in  the  course  of  their 
fives,  in  which  their  ovm,  and  their  neighbor's  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  And  as  the  voli- 
tions of  others  must  be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  con- 
ception and  birth  of  such  men  ;  so,  no  less,  in  their  pre&erva- 
don,  and  circumstances  of  life,  their  particular  determinationa 
and  actions,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  oc- 
casions of,  depended.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators 
in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  were  consulting  about  a  succes- 
sion to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came 
together  the  next  morning)  should  be  king.    Now  such  a 
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thing^s  coming  into  his  mind,  might  depend  on  innumerable 
incidents,  Wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  been  concern- 
ed. But,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Histaspes,  was  &ing.  And  if  this  had  not  been,  probabljr  hi» 
successor  would  not  haVe  been  the  same,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far  otherwise. 
And  then  perhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered 
that  empire.  And  then  ^robabljr  the  circumstances  of  the 
wor2d|  in  all  succeeding  ages^  might  have  been  vastly  other- 
wise. I  might  further  instance  in  many  other  occurrences  ; 
such  as  those  on  which  depended  Alexander's  preservation^ 
in  the  many  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small 
trifle  would  have  turned  the  scale  against  him  ;  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  ;  which  all 
the  succeeding  changes  in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolu- 
tions that  allerwards  came  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  de- 
pended upon.  But  these  hints  may  be  sufficient  for  every 
discerning  considerate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  the  very  being 
of  every  person  who  has  ever  lived  in  it,  in  eveiy  age,  since 
tlie  times  of  the  ancient  prophets,  has  depended  on  more  vo- 
jQtions,  or  acts  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  docs  most  exactly  and  perfectly 
foresee  the  future  acts  of  men's  Wills,  all  the  predictbns 
which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David,  Rezekiah,  Josiahf 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the  four 
monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them  ;  and  concerning  all 
tlie  wars,  commotions,  victories,  prosperities  and  calamities, 
oT  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or  communities  of  the^  world, 
Tiave  all  been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion  of  God's  not  foreseeing  the 
volitions  and  free  actions  of  men,  God  could  foresee  nothing 
appertaining  to  tlie  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  future 
ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  person  that  should  live 
in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  He 
would  bring  to  pass  himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposition 

Vol.  V.  R 
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of  his  immediate  power  $  or  things  which  should  come  to  ptaM 
in  the  natural  material  worldi  by  the  laws  of  motion^  and 
course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions 
or  works  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  abl« 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate 
the  reyolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appeal 
feason  to  convince  us,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  absoluto 
certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  first,  namely,  things  . 
done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of 
God's  power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  fore- 
seen when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  such  extraordinary  in* 
terpotttion.  And  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  the  state  of 
the  moral  world  can  be  foreseen,  ^or  whenever  God  thus 
interposes,  it  is  with  fej;ard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world, 
requiring  such  divine  interposition.  Thus  God  could  not 
certainly  foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the  caJQing  of  Abraham, 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on 
Egypt,  and  Israel's  redemptionout  of  it,  the  expelling  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan,  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that 
land  i  for  these  all  are  represented  as  connected  with  things 
belonging  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God 
foreknpw  the  most  proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of 
judgment  and  general  conflagration  ;  for  that  chiefly  depends 
on  the  course  and  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor,  Secondly,  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably  think, 
that  God  can  certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come  to  pass, 
in  the  course  of  things,  in  the  natural  and  material  world, 
even  those  which,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  might  be  Cal- 
culated by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is  the 
cndof  the  natural  world;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the 
former,  is  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  God's  designs  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen  cause,  from  re« 
gard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily 
to  interposcr  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of 
things  in  the  natural  world ;  and  even  in  the  greater  wheels 
•f  its  motion ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the  sun  in  its  course.    And 
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ttnless  he  can  foresee  tbe  voHdons  of  inen>  and  ao  know  aome- 
tldng  of  the  future  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know 
but  that  he  may  still  have  as  great  occadon  to  interpose  in  this 
manner^  as  eyepr  he  had ;  nor  can  he  for^se^  howj  or  when  he 
idiall  have  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

C<yroL  1.  It  appears  frpm  the  things  which  have  been  ob« 
aervedy  that  unless  God  foresees  the  Tolitions  of  moral  agentSi 
that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed  by  the  Apostle  lamei^ 
Acts  XV.  18.  (( Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  th# 
be^nning  of  the  world.** 

CoroL  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  .observed,  that  un- 
less God  foreknows  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  all  th« 
prophecies  of  scripture  have  no  better  foundation  than  mere 
conjecture ;  and  that,  in  most  instances,  a  conjecture  which 
must  have  the  uttnost  uncertainty ;  depending  on  an  innu^ 
snerable,  and,  as  it  were,  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which 
are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain  events  :  However,  these 
prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predicdons,  and  very 
many  of  them  in  the  jnost  positive  manner*  wijth  asseveni- 
tions  ;  and  some  of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Carol.  S.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
if  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  future  volitions  be  true,  in 
Tain  did  Christ  say  (after  uttering  many  great  and  important 
predictions,  concerning  God's  moral  kingdom,  and  things  de- 
pending on  men's  moral  actions)  Matthew  xxiv.  35.  <<  Heav- 
en  and  earth  shall  pass  away  i  but  my  woi^  shall  not  pass 
away." 

CoroL  4.  From  the  sam^  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it 
would  follow,  that  in  vain  has  God  Himself  often  spoke  of  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences  of  his  foreknowledge  ; 
and  so  as  evidences  of  that  which  is  his  prerogative  as  GOD, 
and  his  peculiar  glory,  greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  al) 
other  beings ;  as  in  Isa.  xli.  23....S6,  xliii.  9,  10,  xUv.  8,  xlv^- 
lll,xlvl.  10,  and  xlviii.  14. 

Aro.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  volitions  of  moral 
•gents,  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  aur 
gels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great  things  which  are 
•onsequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  la* 
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to  the  world  to  die  for  sinoers^  and  all  tilings  ^rt«duioy  to  Ui<} 
^eat  work  of  redemption  ;  all  the  thin{;s  whi^  W6f^  d/o^ 
for  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  <:ame>  to  prep^  tho 
way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation^  life,  death),  resurrection  ^4 
ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  hei^d  of  tb^ 
universe}  as  ELing  of  heayea  and  earth}  angeU  afvd  me;^  i^  ^ad 
the  setting  up  his  church  and  kingdom  in  this  worlds  and  ^^, 
pointing  Him  the  Judge  of  the  wprld  \  and  aU  that  S^ta^ 
i^hould  do  in  the  world  in  oppo^tion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  i 
And  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  xnea 
and  devils  shall  be  the  subjects  of}  and  angels  concerned  \n  ; 
.they  are  all  what  God  was  ignorant  of  before  the  £ilK    And  if 
8o,  the  following  scriptures^  and  others  like  them^  must  be 
without  any  meaning,  or  conti*ary  to  truth.    Eph.  i.  4.  "  Ac- 
cording as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  beforp  the  fonudation  of 
the  world."     I  Pet.  i.  20.  «  Who  verily  wa^  foreordained  be* 
£>re  the  foundation  of  the  world."     2  Xim.  i.  9.  <<  Who  h|itli 
saved  us,  and  called  us  with  au  holy  calling ;  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  i)is  own  purpo^  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began*"    S09 
Eph.  iii.  11,  (speaking  qfthe  wisdon^ofOod  in  the  work  of 
redemption)  "According  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."     Tit.  i-  %  *^  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie}  premised  hefore  the  world  be« 
gan."    Rpm'  viii.  39.  (<  \V^hom  b^  did  foreknqw,  them  be 
also  did  predestinate,"  Sec*     I  Peter  i.  %>  ^^  J^lect)  aQcprding; 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^" 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  ms^}  nor  the  r^del^p-^ 
tion  by  Jesus  Chiist,  nor  the  Yolitip^s  pf  man  since  the  iall,  ^ 
then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in  ^ny  sense  ;  neither  aa 
particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  n^tion^ ;  either  by  ek/6r 
tion,  or  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  yood  w^rks ;  or  any 
foresight  of  ai^  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  aalyatioBi  ^ 
or  any  benefit  they  have  by  Christ,  qc  any  manner  of  concern 
of  their*s  with  a  Redeemer, 

Aro.  in.  On  the  supposition  of  God'a  ignorance  of  thA 
future  volitions  of  free  agents^  it  will  follow,  that  C^  mu^t 
in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he  has  dooe:i  $0  8A  properl; 
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Iftirith  he  had  done  otherwise:  By  maoo  that  the  event  of 
thiBgfti  in  those  affairs  which  are  moat  important^  viz.  the  a£- 
furs  ot  las  moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent, 
dftan  bappena  quite  otherwise  than  he  was  aware  beforehand. 
And  there  wonild  be  reason  to  understand,  that  in  the  most 
litQral  sense,  in  Gen.  vi.  6, «  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  bad 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.**  And 
^hal>  1  Sam.  xv.  1 1,  contrary  to  that.  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  <<  God 
ia  not  the  Sen  of  man,  that  He  should  repent.''  And^  1  Sam. 
«:«•.  39^  ^  Abo  the  strength  of  |scael  will  not  lie,  nor  repent ; 
&r  He  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent."  Yea,  from  this 
notion  if  would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be 
gneved  at  hia  heart,  in  a  literal  sense,  continually  ;  and  is  al- 
«aya  exposed  te  an  infinite  number  of  real  disappointments  in 
hia  govemii^the  world;  imdto  manifold,  constant,  great 
perplexity  and  vexation ;  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with 
hia  title  of  God  &u£r  aUj  blessed  forever  mort ;  which 
represents  Him  as  possessed  of  perfect,  constant  and  un-  • 
interrupted  traaquUUty  and  felicity,  as  God  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as 
supreme  and  universal  Ruler.  See  Rom>  i.  95.  ix.  5.  %  Cor. 
n.  31.  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

Abg»  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God 
la  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  what  he  has  done  ;  so  he 
must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  in- 
tendons,  as  to  his  ftiture  conduct ;  ahering  his  measures,  re- 
linquishing his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projections.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of 
hia  scheme,  namely^  such  as  bekm^  to  the  state  of  his  moral 
kingdom,  most  be  always  liable  te  be  broken,  through  want 
eCioKe^ig^t  ^  and  he  must  be  contsaually  putting  his  system 
to  Gf^iftH  aait  gets  out  of  order  through  the  contingence  of 
the  actions  of  morid  agents ;  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead 
of  beiog.  absoltttelyimmutable^most  necessarily  be  the  sub- 
jeet  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance,  and 
changeaoCintenlioi^of  any  being  whatsoever;  for  this  plain 
reason^  that  his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  in- 
finity gpeatcr  mimber  of  those  things  which  are  to  him  con- 
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tkigent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation^  he  must  have  lit* 
tie  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  Its  well  as  be  can,  and 
be  rectifying  his  disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements ; 
in^  the  best  manner  the  case  will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord 
€kf  all  thingrg  must  needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disad* 
Tantages,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  outthinga 
of  thM  importance,  which,  hereafter  shall  befal  his  system  ; 
which^  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  proviso 
ion  for.  In  many  cases,  there  may  be  very  great  necesaitf 
that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering 
and  disposing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to 
happen,  of  vast  and  extensive  influence,  and  endless  conse« 
quence  to  the  universe  ;  which  he  may  see  afterwards,  when 
it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  before* 
hand,  that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices^ 
purposes  and  actions,  thus  to  disappoint  God,  break  his  meas* 
ures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  his  mind,  subject  Idm 
to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confbsion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the 
leord  of  God  ?  Which  represents,  that  all  God's  worksj  all 
that  he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole  scheme  and  serieaof  his  op- 
erations, are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  hia  view  ;  and 
declares,  that  whatever  devices  and  designs  ^<are  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and 
the  thoughts,  of  his  heart  to  all  generations,*'  Prov.  xiz.  31. 
Fsal.  xxxiii.  10,  1 1.  ^  And  that  whiph  the  Lord  ofHosU  hath 
purposed,  none  shall  disannul,"  Isa.  xiv.  27.  And  that  he  can- 
not be  frustrated  in  one  design  or  though/^  Job.  zlii.  3.  m  And 
that  which  God  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  b^ 
put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,"  Ecd.  iii.  14.  The  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  God's  counsels  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  con* 
nected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  Isaiah  xlvi.  10.  ^  De« 
daring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times, 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done ;  saying.  My  counsel  shall 
Stand,  and  I  will  do  all  mj  pleasure."....And  how  are  these 
things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  God's  iii^ 
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Siutabilityy  which  represents  Him  as  <<  without  variaUenessy  or 
shadow  of  turning  ;"  and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as 
unchangeahle  with  regard  to  his  purposes^  Mai.  iii.  6.  <<  I  an^ 
the  Lord  ;  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not 
Consumed/' Exod.  iii.  14.  i  am  that  i  am,  Job.  xxiii.  13,  14. 
<(  He  18  in  one  mind  ;  &Bd  who  can  turn  Him  ?  And  what  his 
tool  de»retb)  even  that  he  doth :  I^or  he  performeth  tht 
tiling  that  is  appointed  for  xne.^' 

Abo.  v.  If  thisnodon  of  Gods's  ignorance  of  the  future 
volitions  of  moral  agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  will  appear  to  follow  from  it,  that  God,  after  ho 
had  made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  frustrated  of  his 
aid  in  the  creaUon  of  it  \  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  li- 
able to  be  frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he.  hath 
wrought.  It  is  manifest,  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  nat- 
ural :  The  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  an  house  which  God 
hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents :  And  the  good  or 
bad  state  of  the  moral  'world  depends  on  the  improvement 
they  make  of  their  natural  agency,  and  so  depends  on  their 
Tolkions.  And  therefore,  if  these  cannot  be  foreseen  by  God, 
because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  ne- 
cessity, then  the  affairs  of  the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go 
wrong,  to  any  assignable  degree  ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ru- 
ined. As  on  this  scheme,  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  literal- 
ly sud,  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral  agency,  be- 
came very  corrupt  before  the  flood,  <<  that  the  Lord  repented 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his 
heart  ;'*  so^  when  He  made  the  universe.  He  did  not  know 
but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it,  that  it  nught  grievo 
Him  at  his  heart  that  he  had  made  it  It  actually  proved,  that 
all  mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  an- 
gels apostastised :  And  how  could  God  know  beforehand,  that 
all  of  them  would  not  ?  And  how  could  God  know  but  that  all 
mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them,  be- 
ing still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  ovm  Will,  would  contin- 
ue in  their  apostasy,  and  grow  worse  and  worse^  ss  they  ol 
the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  ? 
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Atcording  to  the  sch'^mfe  I  am  tsndeavoring  to  confute^Tifehli-^ 
tr  the  fall  of  inen  or  angeU,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  tnuist 
be  greatly  disappointed  in  these  events  ;  and  so  the  grand 
scheme  and  contrivance  fot  our  redemption,  and  destroying 
th^  works  of  th6  devil,  by  the  ]&f  essSah,  and  all  the  great  things 
God  has  done  in  the  prosecution  of  thtese  ^designs,  must  be 
only  the  fruits  of  his  own  disappofnttnent,  and  contrivances 
of  his  to  mend  and  patch  up,  as  Well  as  he  could,  his  system^ 
l^hich  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  perfectly  beautiful  j 
but  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  d 
angels  and  men.  And  still  he  must  be  fiable  to  be  totally  dis- 
app<^nted  a  second  time  :  He  could  not  know,  that  Hfe  should 
have  his  desired  strccess,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  Ve^uf* 
rection  and  exaltation  of  hi^  only  begotten  Son,  and  otlier 
^eat  works  accomplished  to  restot*e  the  «atfcf  of  <hingfs  :  He 
could  not  know,  aftev  aft,  wliether  there  v^tlTd  afclually  be  any 
tolerable  mcasti>e  of  rcstoTatlon  ;  for  this  flepetided  6n  thefrc6 
Will  6f  man.  There  h&  bebn  a  generaVgrcat  apbstasy  of  al- 
most all  the  ChrKtlati  tttfrM,  to  that  >Wii6h^vaS  Wbt-se  thah 
heathenism ;  which  cdntfntJedf  fiJr  tminy  ages.  AnA'hoW 
could  Gbd  withd\!jt  ftii^^feeifig'me'A^s  vblWon^,  Tchow  whetheir 
Bver  Chthteihflofn  Woliia  'returti '  from  \hf s  Stpostasy  ^  And 
which  way  could  Ttki  teti  beforehsArrtf  htiW  soon  it  >^ould  begin  i 
The  ^po^fI^''SAy8,tt  Tiegdft'to  "4«^ork1h  hfeMmi';  intt  h'o# 
could  it  bc'kfifcivn  WoW  fcrltVot/Id  proceed  in  that  age?  Tea, 
how  co\rtd'itiii4'krfoWn  ttxft'the  gospel,  which  was  not  efeb- 
tualfof  the  tififcirtftalibn  bt'fht  Jews,  Would  ever  be  effc'ctual 
for  the  turning  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  he&the^ 
apo^sy,"  ifrhith  tlfcy'hdfl  been  fcohfihncd'iriTor  s6  man  J" 
ages  ?  ■  •      •       -  ... 

It  Js  represented  bfttn  In  Scr?pture,that  tJud,  wlfio  made  fhe 
world  for  Himself, 'iWrS  cVeatedif  rot*his|)leasur6,  would  infaffl- 
bly  obtain  his  cnt!  in  the  creation,  and  in  aA  his  works ;  that  as 
all' things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to  Him;  and  that  in  the 
■final  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  fie  is  ihe  Jirtt^  and 
the  htst^i  Rev.  xx.  6.  «  And  he  said  Unto  me,  It  is  done.  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  last.''    But  these  things  are  not  consistent  with  God*s 
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being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works,  nor  indeed 
T»ith  his  failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  He  has  undertak- 
en) or  done. 


SECTION    XII. 

God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  voliti&ru 
of  moral  agents^  inconsistent  wth  such  a  Contin-i 
gence  of  those  molttions^  as  is  without  all  Nec^s- 
sity^ 

lIAViNti  proved,  that  God  has  a  certain  and  infallible 
prescience  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  moral  agents,  I  come 
tiow,  ip  the  9ecQnd  place,  to  shew  the  consequence  ;  to  shew 
how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary, 
irith  a  Necessity  of  connexion  or  consequence. 

.The  chief  Jrminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  6t)por* 
lunity  to  observe^  deny  this  consequence  ;  and  affirm,  that  if 
^uch  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it  is  no  evidence  of  any  Ne« 
cessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  ]^ow  t  desire,  that  this  mat- 
ter may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I 
tannot  but  think,  that  oh  particular  and  full  consideration,  it 
may  be  perfectly  determined,  whether  it  be  indeed  so,  or  notw 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  tliis  matter,  t  would 
observe  the  following  things. 

L  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  exist-' 
ence  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  sotnethin^ 
which  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the  existence  of 
that  thing  is  necessary.    Here  may  be  noted, 

1. 1  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessi* 
ty,  thai  it)  things  which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now 
necessary  :  Having  already  made  sure  of  existence,  it  is  toof 
late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  respect :  It  is  no^' 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  thwt 
thing  has  existed. 

Vol.  V.  S 
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3.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  Avine  Foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  free  agents^that  Foreknowledge)  by  the  sup- 
poution^  is  a  tiling  which  already  haa^  and  long  ago  had  eust- 
ence  ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary  ;  it  is  now  ut- 
utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  than  th&it  this  Foreknowl- 
edge should  be,  or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest^  that  those  tilings  which  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary) 
are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  proposition  whose  truth 
is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  i% 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  sa^  otherwise, 
would  be  a  contradiction  :  It  would  be  in  efiTecf  to  say,  that 
the  connexion  was  indissoluble,  and  yet  was  not  so,  but  might 
be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  indissolubly  connect^ 
with  something,  whose  existence  is  now  necessary,  is  itself 
not  necessary,  then  it  may  fiombly  not  exiat,  notwithstand- 
ing^ that  indissoluble  connexion  of  its  existence.  Whether 
the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  cert^  and 
infallible  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existence  ofthevoli' 
tions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain,  infallible  «and 
indissoluble  connexion  between  thqse  events  ind  that  Fore- 
knowledge; and  that  therefore,  by  .the  preceding  observa- 
tions, those  events  are  necessary  events  ;  being  infallibly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  that,  whose  eitistence  already  1% 
and  so  is  now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been» 

To  say,  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  in&IISble^  and 
yet  the  connexion  of  the  event  with  that  Foi^knowledge  is  not 
indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and  fallible  Is  vex^  absurd.  To 
afHrm  it,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  a  proposition's  being  infalli- 
bly known  to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is 
perfectly  demonstrable,  that  if  there  be  any  in&llible  knowl- 
edge of  future  volitions,  the  event  is  necessary  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  imfiosaible  but  the  event  should  copie  to  pass. 
For  if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then 
it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
future  coming  to  pass,may  not  now  be  true.    But  bow  absurd 
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xi  Ukaty  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  ttov  an  in&llible 
Icnowledge  ^,  e.  knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  should  fail) 
that  ilia  titie.  There  is  this  absurdity  in  it  that  it  is  not  in\«- 
pos^ile>  but  tl^it  there  now  should  be  no  truth  in  that  propod- 
tion,  wMch  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be^  tru6. 

II.- That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose 
^ustenc^  is  contingent,  and  without  all  Necessity,  may  be 
prored  thus :  It  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  tertainly 
Inown  to  afty  intellect  without  evidence.  To  suppose  other- 
wise, in^liea^  contradiction  :  Because  for  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tainly kpown  tpany  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to 
that  understanding  ;  and  for  a  thing  to  be  evident  to  any  un- 
derstanding js.  the  saole  thing,  as  for  that  understandbg  to  see 
&iMt7iQ^  of  it ;  But  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated, 
cal^  see  .evidence  where  there  is  none  :  For  that  is  the  same 
things  as  to  see  that  to  hty  which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if 
there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  that 
truth  is  absolutely  unknowable^  insomuch  that  it  implies  a 
^on  tradiption  to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

Biit  if  there  be  any  foture  event|  whose  exlstetice  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  Necessity>  the  iiiture  existence  of  that 
event  b  absolutely  vfitlouf  evidence.  If  there  be  any  evidence 
of  it,  it  mus^  be  one  of  th^se  two  sorts^  either  ^el/evidence^  or 
pr^^  for  there  can  be  nb  other  sort  of  evidence,  but  one  of 
these  two ;  ^  evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself j 
or  evident  i«*omf/^^^/^ei  .that 4s  evident  by  connexion 
with  something  else.  But  a  ^ture  thing,  who$e  existence 
is  without  all  Necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  ev- 
idence* It  caniu>t  ht  sel/evident:  Tor  Hit  b^iitm^y  be  now 
kn6wn>by  what  is  now  to  ^e  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  either 
its  present  existence^  or  the  Necessity  of  its  nature  ':  But 
both  these  are  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed^ 
boththatthe  thing  has  no  present  existence  to  be  seen;  and 
also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  necessarily 
existent  for  the  future  :  So  that  its  future  existence  is 
not  selfevident.  And,  secondly^  neither  is  there  any  ftroq/i 
or  evidence  in  any  thing  elscy  or  evidence  of  connexion 
widk  Bomettiing  else  that  \i  evident ;    for  this  H  also  con- 
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tniry  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now 
nothing  existent  ivith  which  the  future  existence  of  the  cwi^ 
tmgent  event  is  connected.  For  such  a.  connexion  destroy* 
its  contingencey  and  supposes  Necessity.  Thus  it  is  demoq* 
8trated>  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  ev» 
idence  at  all  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event^hich  is  con- 
tingenti  without  all  JJecesMty  (if  any  such  event  there  be) 
neither  selfevidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing 
in  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident} 
or,  whieh  is  the  same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

L^t  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yeat^  ago,  there  was  no 
other  being  but  the  Divine  Being  ;  ai)d  then  thb  vrorld,  or 
gome  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  qut  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form  ; 
all  in  absolute  coruifigence^  without  any  concern  of  Gpd,  or  any 
other  cause,  in  the  matter  ;  without  any  manner  of  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence ;  or  any  dependence  upon,  or  con- 
nexion at  all  with  any  ihing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seenin  t/te  thmg  itaclf;  for 
the  thing  itself  as  yot,  was  not.  And  there  was  no  evidence 
of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  things  else  ;  for  evidence  in  something 
else,  is  connexion  vfith  something  else  :   But  such  connexion 

is  contrary  to  the  supposition There  was  no  evidence  be* 

fore,  that  this  thing  ^ould  happen;  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion, there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  happen^  rather  than 
something  else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all 
things  bei pre  were  exactly  equal,  and  the  samCf  with  respect 
to  that  and  other  possible  things  ;  there  was  no  preponder- 
ation,  no  superior  weight  or  value  ;  and  therefore,  nothing 
that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  ;  to  determine  any  un- 
derstanding. The  thing  was  absolutely  without  evidence,  . 
and  absolutely  unknowable.  An  increase  of  understand** 
ing,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discerning,  has  no  tendency, 
and  makes  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  signs  or  ev« 
idence  of  it,  let  it  be  increased  ever  so  much  s  yea,  if  it 
be  increased  infinitely.    The  increase  of  the  strength  of  si|;ht 
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Hftay  hav^a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  vhich 
i^  ferofff  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds 
ajid  darkness ;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  ev- 
idence where  there  is  none.  If  the  sight  be  infinitely  strongi 
and  the  capacity  of-dlacemtng  infinitely  great,  it  will  enable  to 
see  all  that  there  island  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease  ; 
yet  it  has  no.  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a  being  to  discern  that 
evidence  ^hich  is  not ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  enable  tp  dLacem  with  great  certainty  that  there  is  none. 
III.  To  suppose  tbe  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not  to 
be  necessary  evpnts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events 
ivfaich  it  is>  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  not  come  to 
pass ;  and  yetto  auppbse  that  God  certainly  foreknows  thcm^ 
and  knows  ail  things  ;  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be 
iaooDsist^it  wkb  itaelC  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and 
withaMt  all  cODJceture^  knows  that  a  tUng  will  infallibly  be, 
vHMeh  at  the  same  time  ha  knows  to  be  so  contingent,  that  it 
XPAJ  possibly  not  be, is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent 
trith  ittelf ;  CMf  that  one  1iiix>g,  that  ^  knows,  is  ut^terly  incon- 
sistent with  another  thing,  that  he  knows.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  as  to  say^  he  now  knows  a  pr^positkoi  to  be  of  certain 
infallible  truths  which  he  knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain 
trath*  if  afuture  ^litioh  is  so  without  all  Necessity,  that 
notlnng  binders  but. that  it  may  not.  be^  then  the  proposition, 
which  asserts  its  futureexistence,  is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing 
hioderSf  bur  that  the  truth  of  it.may  entirely  fail.  .  And  if  God 
knows  ail.thingS)  he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncer- 
tain. And  that  is  inceosistent  with  his^  knowing  that  it  is  in- 
falliby^true ;  and  so  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing 
that  it  is  true.  If  the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views 
it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contbigent,  if  he  views  things  as  they 
are. .  If  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  it  may 
never  be :  And  if  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it 
may  possibly  never  be  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposi- 
tion, which  affirms  its  existence, '  may  possibly  not  be  true ; 
s^id  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is  uncertain  ;  which 
surely  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
\i  volitions  are  in  themselves  contingent  events,  without  all 
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Necessity^  then  it  is  no  argument  of  pefrfection  orkiK)wfedge 
lb  attj  beihg  to  determine  peremptorily  that  tbey  will  be  ^ 
but  on  the  contrary 9  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake  ; 
because  it  would  argue,  that  he  supposes  that  proposition  to 
be  certdf),  which  in  its  own  nature,  and  all  things  considered 
]ft  uncetoih  and  contingent.  To  say,  in  such  a  cas6,  that  God 
ihay  have  Ways  at  knowing  contingent  events  which  we  can- 
liot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so,  as  to  say,  that  God 
inay  know  contradictions  tb  be  true,  ifbr  ought  we  know,  or 
that  he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certab,  and  at  the  same  time 
Know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  .  we  cannot  conceive  bow ; 
because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannot  compre-* 
bend. 

CoroL  1.  From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  cedent,  that 
tbe  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  uo  more  inconsistent  with  Im- 
man  liberty,  on  account  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event»  which 
Ibllows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Foreknowledge 
Df  God.  Because  the  conneiuon  between  the  event  and  cer- 
tain Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble^  as  be- 
Utetti  the  event  and  an  absohite  decree.  That  is^  it  is  no 
jihore  impossible,  that  the  event  and  decree  should  XK>t  agree 
together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  Foreknowledge 
should  disagree.  The  connexion  between  the  event  an<{ 
Foreknowledge  is  absolutely  perfecti  by  the  supposition :  Be- 
cause it  is  supposed,  that  the  certainty  and  infallibility  of  the 
linoWtedge  is  absolutely  perfect.  And  it  bebg  so,  the  ceN 
tainty  cannot  be  increased ;  and  therefore  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  knowledge  and  thing  known,  cannot  be  increased ; 
ao  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to  the  FoVeknowledge,  it  does 
not  at  all  increase  the  connexion,  or  make  it  more  infallible 
or  indissoluble.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
might  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  decree ;  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  supposition,  which  is,  ihat  the  knowledge 
is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  highest  possible  dCr 
gree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  (he  things 
which  are  infallibly  foreknown,  should  be,  or  (which  is  the 
•atne  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their  future  existence^  as  if 
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tbe  event  vere  already  written  dawn,  and  was  known  and  reiA 
by  all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the* 
most  indissoluble  and  perfect  connexion  possible,  between  the 
writing,  and  thef  tiling  written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  bo 
as  impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  it  had  exT 
isted  already  ;  and  a  decree  cannqt  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  tbere  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  il 
has  been  proved  there  is,  then  Necessity  of  connexion  and 
consequence,  is.  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  Qberty  which 
man,  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all 
increase  the  Necessity,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  lib- 
erty which  man  enjoys,  on  any  such  account,  as  that  they 
make  the  event  decreed  necessary,  and  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  ab&o^ 
lute  decrees  are  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral 
agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a  state  of  probadon,  or  any  liberty  what- 
soever that  .he  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  Necea^ty 
which  absolute  decrees  mfer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
pod's  Foreknowledge,  and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  Neces- 
sity of  future  events.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  p« 
474,  &c.  he  says,  «  God's  prescience  has  no  influence  at  all 
on  our  actions  ^....Should  God,  (says  he)  by  immediate  reve- 
lation, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man^s  stato 
or  actions,  would  my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  Influence 
upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at  all.  Our  knowledge  doth 
not  affect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more  certain,  or 
more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Now^  Fore^ 
knowledge  in  God  is  knowledge.  As  therefore  knowledge 
has  no  influence  on  things  that  are,  so  neither  has  Foreknow- 
ledge on  things  that  shall  be.  And  consequently,  the  Fore- 
knowledge of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot 
alter  or  diminish  that  freedom.  Whereas  God's  decree  of 
election  is  powerful  and  active,  and  comprehends  the  prepann 
don  and  exhibition  of  such  means,  as  shall  unfrustrably  pro* 
dace  the  end.    Hence  God's  prescience  renders  no  actions 
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liecessary.''  And  to  this  purpose,  p.  47*3,  he  cites  Orig6A| 
IT  here  he  says,  God's  fir  eacience  is  not  the  cauae  <if  things  future^ 
but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  of  God  *s  prescience  thdt  the^ 
wiU  be  :  And  Le  Blanc,  vhere  he  says,  Tfds  is  the  truest  reso* 
lution  qfthis  diffictdtyy  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause  that  things 
are  future  ;  but  their  being Juture  is  the  cause  they  are  f orescent 
Id  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  p.  95....99.  And  the  author  of  the 
Freedom  qf  Willyin  God  and  the  Creature^  speaking  to  the  liktf 
purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  vc^ventuXA  Foreknowledge  as  haidng 
no  more  influence  on  things  knowh^  to  make  them  necessary y  thaa 
Afierknotolcdge^  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say,  that  what  is  said  about  knowl- 
edge, its  not  having  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  prescience  be  the 
thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the 
case.  Infallible  Foreknowledge  may  firove  the  Necessity  of 
the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the  thing  wUch  causes  the 
Necessity.  If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this  proves 
the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  event  should  be,  by  some  means  or  others 
either  by  a  decree,  or  some  other  way,  if  there  be  any  other 
^ay  :  Because,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  a 
proposition  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true^  which 
yet  may  possibly  prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  eva^n  lies  in  this ; 
that,  inasmuch  as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not  cause  an 
event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does )  therefore  it  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there  is  na 
force  in  this  arguing ;  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  supposition, 
that  nothing  can  provcy  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thing's  being  nec- 
essary) but  that  which  has  a  causal  influence  to  make  it  so.  But 
this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain  Foreknowledge  of 
the  future  existing  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing,  which  first 
makes  it|impos8ible  that  it  should  fiul  of  existence!;  yet  it  may, 
and  certainly  does,  demonstrate^  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
fail  of  it,  however  that  impossibility  comes.    If  ForeknowU 
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^igf  te«  not  Ihe  taasc,  but  tlie^ffett  of  this  impossibility^  U 
maof  pnnce  lh«t  there  is  socli  an-  impossxbifity,  as  much  as  if  it 
were  the  cause.  It  is  as  .strong  argidng  from  the  effect  to  the 
oaHoe^  BM  from  tiie  cauie  to  the  eflfect.  It  is  enough,  that  an 
i&lftence,\irfaieh*S»lnfill3>i7fore1^owDy  cannot  ful,  whether 
UMt  impos«iMKl7  aHse  from  the  Foreknowledge,  or  is  prior  to^ 
it.  It  Is  a«  eiiijetit,  as  it  k  possible  any  thhig  sbotild  be,  that 
it  is  impoerible  a  thliig',  Which  is  iniattibly  known  to  be  true^ 
ahoiiJd  pfofe  tioetd  be  true :  Therefore  there  Is  a  J^eccMity 
eoMiectedwdli'slteli' knowledge ;  Aether  the  knowledge  be 
the  caose-  tH  liiltr  Necessi^,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of 
the  knowledge. 

All  certidA  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge  ot  af-^ 
toteowledge,  or  eoncoraltaiit  knowledge,  proves  the  thing 
kao^ra  Ebw  H^  be  necessary,  by  some  .means  or  other;  or 
proves  4ibatit  vn-  ijirpossibie  it  ahduld  now  be  otherwise  than 
fr«e.  I  freely  tfloNr  tliat  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a 
thingtobe  nebesiettyanf  mofe  than  afterknowledge :  But 
then  ^tfteitooi^edge^  which  is  certain  and  infalUble,  proves 
&8t  kis  now  become  imposaShle  but  that'  the  proposidon: 
|;n€wn  shooidf^  trtte.  Gertaih  aftei^knowledgey  proves  that 
it  is  n^r,  in  the'  tinfe  of  liie  knowleidge,  by  some  means  or 
ether,  become  impdssdUe  but  that  the  proposition,  which  pre- 
Aeates /lo«r  eatlstence  oh  the  event,  should  be  true.  And  so 
4oes  certain  Foreknotwte^e  prove,  that  now,  ki  the  time  of 
tiie  knoii^odge,  it  is  by  some  meai»  or  other,  become  impos- 
riUe  but  that  the  proposiUoo,  which  predicates  future  esdst* 
ence  on  the  evetit,  Ahoi:dd  be  true*'  The  Necessity  of  the 
triMih  of  the  pnqiositionB^  consisting  in  the  present  irn* 
possibility  of  I3»e  vonescfttence  of  the  event  affirmed,  in 
both  ca8es>  ie  tiie  immediate  groimd  of  the  certainty  of 
the  knowledge;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  knowledge 
vnthontit. 

There  must  be  a  certabyty  in  things  themselves,  before  they 
ai«  certainly  known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thmg)  known  to  be 
cevtiin.  For  certainty  of  knowledge  is  nothing  else  but 
knowing  or  discerning  the  certidnty  ther^  is  in  the  things 
ihamselves,  which  are  known.    Therefore  ilNMre  mu6t  be  4 
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certainty  in.tbings  to  be  a  grouiid  of  certainty  of  knoiNledgl^ 
and  to  render  things  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certain...^ 
And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necesdty  of  the  truth  known}  or 
its  being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or^  in  other 
words,  the  firm  and  infallible  conneadon  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All 
certainty  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of 
that  connexion.  So  God*s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  fu^ 
ture  eustence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indls- 
soluble  connexion  of  the  subject  and  preditate  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  afifirms  its  future  existence.  The  subject  is  that 
possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future  existing :  But  if 
fdture  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
that  event,  then  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessa-' 
ry.  If  God  certainly  knows  the  future  existence  of  an  evenft 
which  is  wholly  c<Mitingent,  and  may  possibly  never  be,  then 
He  sees  a  firm  connexion  between  a  subject  and  predicate  that 
are  not  firmly  connected ;  vfhich  is  a  contradiction. 

I  dlow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  Tliat  mere  knovX^ 
edge  doee  not  affect  the  thing  knovmy  to  make  it  more  certain  or 
more  future.  But  yet,  I  say,  it  wfifioees  and  firovee  the  thing 
to  be  already,  bothyu ^r^,  and  certain  ;  i.  e.  necessarily  future* 
Knowledge  Gt/iiturity,  supposesytaunty  ;  and  a  certain  knowl- 
edge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity  ^  antecedent  to  that 
certain  knowledge.  But  there  b  no  other  certain  futurity  of 
a  thing,  antecedent  to  certainty  of  knowledge,  than  a  prior 
impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove  true  ;  or  (whieh 
k  the  same  thing)  the  Necessity  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  concerning  this  matter ; 
it  is  this ;  that  if  it  be  as  those  forementioned  writers  sup- 
pose, that  God's  Foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  ibe  existence  of  the  event  foreknown ;  this  is  so  fiir 
from  shewing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the 
Necessity  of  ihe  existence  ^f  thftt  event,  that  it  rather  shews 
the  contrary  the  more  plainly.  Because  it  shews  the  exist- 
ence of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had 
already  been  ;  inasmuch  as  in  effect  h  actually  exists  already ; 
its  future  existence  has  already  had  actual  vr{fiuence^  and  effi* 
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Heneyj  and  has  produced  an  effect^  Hz.  PrescieDce :  The  effect 
IBidst5  already ;  aiyl  as  the  effbct  supposes  the  cause,  is  con« 
nected  mth  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it,  therefore 
•it  is  as  if  the  future  eyent,  vhich  is  the  cause,  had  existed  al- 
•ready.  The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possiblet  it  haying  already  the 
possession  of  ezbtence,  and  made  sane  of  it.  But  the  ef- 
fect cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause,  ground 
and  reason.    The  building  4:annot  be  firmer  than  the  foundar 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances 
and  images  of  things  in  a  glass ;  for  instance,  a  reflecting  tel« 
escope  to  be  the  real  effects  of  faeaycinly  bodies  (at  a  distance, 
and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble  :  If  it  be  so,  then  as 
.  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  exist* 
ence,  and  it  is  become  utterly  imposnble  now  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  have  existed  ;  so  they,  being  the 
true  effects  .of  the  heayenly  bodies  they  resen^ble,  this  proves 
the  existing  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  he  as  real,  infimiblt, 
firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existing  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other* 
Now  let  us  sui^xMO  future  existences  some  way  or  other  to 
have  influence  back,  to  produce  effects  beforehand,  and  cause 
exact  and  perfect  images  of  themaelves  in  a  glass,  a  thousand 
years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet 
diat  these  images  are  real  effects  of  tliese  future  existences, 
perfectly  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their 
cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having  already  had  actual 
existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existing  perfectly 
$rm  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  this 
proves  in  like  manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  things,  which  are  their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure, 
firm  and  necessary  ;  and  that  it  is  alike  impossible  but  that 
they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects 
have.  And  if,  instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the 
antecedent  effects  to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  which  have  existed  there  from  all  eternity,  which  ar« 
U  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connected  ifith  ihp^ 
^use,  \he  case  is  not  altered. 
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Another  tUng  wiaiich  faas  teen  said  bjr  some  jimcMiiii,  te 
tfiike  off  the  force  of  what  ifttirged  from  God's  Preectenoe* 
against  the  contingence  of  the  Tolitions  of  moral  agents,  is  t» 
this  purpose ;  ^  That  when  we  talk  of  Foreknowledge  in  God^ 
there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  ittid  that  al» 
though  it  he  true,  that  there  ik  m  God  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  events  froih  Memity  to  eternity,  yet  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  m  God,  hut  he  sees  all  things 
hy  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession/***.* 
To  this  I  answer,; 

1.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  all  certdn  knoiHedgtt 
proves  the  Necessity  of  the  truth  known ;  whether  ft  be  bt^e^ 
afteryOT at  the  eame  /tm<f... .Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no 
succession  in  God's  knowledge,  and  the  manner  of  his  knowU 
edge,  is  to  us  inconceiTable^  yet  thus  much  we  know  concern* 
ing  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that 
God  is  ever  uncertain  of :  He  never  is,  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  without  infallible  knowledge  of  it :  He  always  sees  tiie 
existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infoltible.  And  as  he  always 
sees  things  just  as  they  are  iii  truth ;  henee  there  never  is  in 
reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it 
may  happen  neter  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speaking,  there  hi  no 
Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is  because  those  tUngs,  which  are 
future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if  they  already  had  ex^ 
istence :  And  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  future  events 
are  always  in  God's  view  as  evideht,  clear,  sure  and  necessary^ 
as  if  they  already  were.  If  there  never  is  a  time  wherein 
the  exbtence  <^  the  eveiil  Is  not  present  with  God,  then 
there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  asniuch  ImpossiUe  for 
it  to  finlof  existence,  s:^  if  iu  existence  were  preset^  and 
were  already  come  to  pass. 

God's  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably  as 
that  there  is  no  succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  does  not 
hinder  but  that  there  is  properly  now,  in  the  mind  of  God, « 
certidn  and  perfect  knowledge  of  moral  actions  of  men,  which 
tons  are  an  hundred  years  hence ;  Tea  the  objection  suppos* 
es  this ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  hot  hindet'  but  that)  hy 
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Ae  foregmng  aTg;ument8,  it  is  now  imposable  iheah  moral  ac« 
liotB  8liould  not  come  to  pass* 

WeknoWytbat  God  knows  thefoture  ToluntArjr  actions 
c^xni^n  in  such  a  sense  beforehand)  as  that  6e  is  able  parttcu* 
larif  to  declare,  and  foretell  them,  and  write  them,  or  cause 
Ifaem  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  as  He  often  has  done ;  and 
Ihat  therefore  the  necessary  connexion  which  there  is  between 
God^s  knowledge  and  the  event  known,  does  as  moch  prcrva 
the  event  to  be  necessary  beforehand^  as  if  the  Divine  KnowK 
edge  were  in  the  same  sense  before  the  event,  as  the  predic- 
don  or  writing  is.  If  the  knowledge  be  infallible,  then  the 
expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infoUible  ;  that  iSf 
there  is  an  infollible  connexion  between  that  written  predict 
lion  and  the  event.  And  if  so,  then  it  is  Impossible  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  that  prediction  and  the  event 
should  agree  :  And  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  im-« 
possible  but  that  the  event  should  come  to  pass  i  And  thb  is 

die  same  as  to  say  thfit  its  condng  to  pass  is  necessary So 

that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  being  no  proper  succesnon  in 
God^s  mind,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows.   Yea, 

3.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has 
been  given  of  the  imposribility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of 
ifrtore  events  known,  as  that  it  establil^hes  that,  wherein  the 
strength  of  the  foregoing  arguments  connsts,  and  shews  the 
clearriete  of  the  evidence.    For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason  why  God's  knowledge  is  without 
succession,  is  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  tlie  highest 
possible  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty :  All  things,  wheth- 
er past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed  with  equal  evi- 
dence and  fulness  ;  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much 
cteamess,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  abso- 
lute perfoction ;  and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no 
alteratien,  and  so  no  succession;  the  actual  existence  of  the 
tidng  known,  d&t^  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to  the  clearness  or 
certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  thd  things  that  are  not 
M  tlioiigh  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  as  if  they 
bad  dready  e:dsted.    But  hisrein  consists  the  stretch  of  the 
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dempnstration  before  given,  of  the  impossibility  of  tbe  not  exr 
isting  of  those  things,  whose  existence  God  knows ;  that  it  i« 
as  impossible  thef  should  £ul  of  existence,  as  if  they  existed 
already.  This  objectioni  instead  of  weakening  this  argument* 
sets  it  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  tight ;  for  it  supposes  it 
to  be  so  indeed,  that  tbe  existence  of  future  eyents  is  in  God'f 
view  so  much,  as  if  it  already  had  been,  that  when  they  come 
actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  alteration  or  irariatioQ 
in  his  view  or  knowledge  of  them. 

(3.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God'^ 
knowledge  :  For  it  is  the  immutability  of  knowledge  whicb 
xnakes  his  knowledge  to  be  without  succession.  But  this 
most  directly  and  plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  I  insist  oOf 
viz.  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  icvents  shogld  &dl 
of  existence.  For  if  that  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  posr 
sible  for  there  to  be  a  change  in  God's  knowledge  and  view 
of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  should  fail  of  existence> 
and  not  come  into  being,  as  God  expected,  then  God  would 
tee  it,  and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mis- 
take ;  and  thus  there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his 
knowledge.  But  as  God  is  immutable,  and  so  it  is  utterty 
impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changed ;  so  it  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event 
should  not  exist :  And  that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest 
degree  :  And  therefore  the  contrary  is  necessary.  Nothing 
is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  bc^ 
changed,  by  the  succesuon  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all 
things,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and 
unalterable  view ;  so  that  his  whole  eternal  duration  is  vite  in^ 
terminabiUa^  tota,  dmul^  et  fierfecta  fiosae^no* 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geo- 
metrical theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of 
strict  demonstration,  than  that  God's  certain  presdence  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents  is  ii^condstent  with  such  a  contin* 
gence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity  ;  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Jmdman  notion  of  liberty. 

CoroL  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  QUvinitt9f  concern? 
ing  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  does  nqt  at  all  ii^fer  any  mPTQ 
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fiaaUtym  things^  than  will  demonstrably  follow  from  thtf 
doctrine  of  most  Armiman  divines,  who  acknowledge  God'v 
omniscience)  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objec- 
fions  they  make  agaihst  the  doctrine  of  the  CalvinUt9j  as  im'' 
plying  Hobbes  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  9toic<U  doctrine  of 
Jiaey  Ue  no  more  against  the  doctrine  of  CalvtnUt9y  than  their 
own  doctrine :  And  therefore  it  doth  not  become  those  di-' 
vines,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the  Caivinistsy  on  thiv 
account* 

CoroL  3.  Hence  all  arguing  from  Necessity,  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  ii\ability  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  tho 
conditions  of  salvation,  and  the  commabds  of  God  requiring 
spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Cahdmetic  doctrine  of  effica* 
dous  grace  ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  Jrmimana  (such  of  them 
as  own  God's  omniscience)  against  these  things,  on  this 
ground,  that  these  doctrines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men 
to  be  under  any  constrsdnt  or  coaction,  yet  suppose  them  un- 
der Necessity,  with  respect  to  their  moral  actions^  and  those 
things  which  are  required  of  them  in  orte  to  their  accept* 
ance  with  God ;  and  their  arguing  against  the  Necessity  of 
men's  volitions^  taken  from  the  reasonableness  of  God's  com- 
mandS)  promises,  and  threatenings,  and  the  sincerity 
of  bis  counsels  and  invitations  ;  and  all  objections  agdnst 
any  doctrines  of  the  Calviniata  as  being  inconsistent  with 
human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Necessity ;  I  say,  all 
these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
be  justly  esteemed  vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them ; 
being  maintained  in  an  inconiiistence  with  themselves,  and  in 
Gke  manner  levelled  against  their  own  doctrine,  as  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  CaMnitU, 
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SECTION    XIIL 

Whether  v;e  suppose  the  volhbns  cf  moral  agents  U 
he  conaeeud  vtiih  any  thing  antecedents  or  not,  yes 
they  must  he  necessary  m  susk  a  sense  as  to  omt^^ 
throv)  Anninian  Liberty. 

EVERY  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not.    If  il 
&as  a  cause,  then,  accordbg  to  what  has  already  been  demon-' 
*  fttrated,  It  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary  ;  the  effect  being 
Mcessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause  i  and  that 
Tet  the  cause  be  what  it  wHK    If  the  cause  is  the  WHl  itself 
by  antecedent  acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  deters 
mined  and  caused  act  most  be  a  necessary  effect.     The  act, 
that  is  the  determined  efleet  of  the  foregoing  act  whidi  is  ittr 
cause,  cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause ;  but  must  be 
wholly  siAiject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as 
the  motions  of  th#hands  and  fieet.  The  consequent  command- 
ed acts  of  the  Will  are  as  pasaare  and  as  necessary,  with  res* 
pect  to  the  antecedent  detennining  acts  as  the  parts  of  tlie 
fcody  are  to  the  voUtions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore,  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  WiU  are  thus,  if 
they  are  all  determined  effects,  determined  by  the  Will  itsciU^ 
that  is,  determined  by  antecedent  choice,  then  they  are  ail  ne-^ 
cessary  ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisiTely  fixed  by  tho 
foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause  ?   Yea,  even  the  deter- 
nuning  act  itself;  for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by 
another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a  free  and  voluntary  act  f 
and  so  must  be  necessary.    So  that  by  this  all  the  free  acts  of 
the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are 
necessary :  Because  they  cannot  be  free,  according  to  the  ^r* 
ndnian  notion  of  freedom,  unless  they  are  determined  by  the 
Will;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent  choice; 
which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessary.    And  yet 
they  say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Liberty.     So 
that,  by  their  scheme,  the  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free, 
unless  they  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot  be  free  if  they  be 
necessary ! 
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But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemina  be  taken^  and  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause^  and  are 
Connected  with  nothing  whatsoever  that  goes  before  them  and 
determines  them,  in  order  to  maintain  their  proper  and  abso- 
lute contingence,*  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible  ; 
still  it  will  not  serve  t^eir  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to 
pass  by  perfect  contingence,  and  without  any  cause  at  al^ 
then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will>  no  prior  act  of  the  soul 
was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had  any 
hand  in  it.  The  Will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of 
what  happened  to  it  accidentally,  but  viras  not  the  cause.  The 
Will. is  not  active  in  causing  or  determining,  but  purely  the 
passive  subject.;  at  least,  according  to  their  notion  of  action 
and  passion.  In  this  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  Will,  as  a  proper  causQ  ;  and  as  to 
the  Will,  it  was  necessary,  and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For 
to  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  Will  or 
soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the  act  is  dependent  on 
some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to  what  ia 
now  supposed  :  It  is  to  suppose  that  it  mlght,have  been  other- 
wise^if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this 
does  not  agree  to  its  having  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That 
must  be  necessary  as  to  the  soul  i  v^hich  is  dependent  on  no 
free  act  of  the  soul:  But  that  which  is  without  a  cause,  is  cfe- 
pendent  on  ifo  free  act  of  the  soul :  Because,  6y  tfie  supposi- 
tion, it  is  dependent  on  nothing,  and  is  connected  with  noth-, 
ing..  In  such  a  case,  tfie  soul  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what 
accident^  brings  to  pasS;  from  time  to  time^  as  much  as  the 
eartd,  ^at  i;i  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it.  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  Arndnian  notion 
of  Libcrty^j  which  is  the  Will's  power  of  determining  itself  in 
its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly  active  in  it,  without  passivene^s> 

and  without  being  subject  to  Necessity Thus  Contingjsnce> 

belongs  to-  the  jirminian  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsist- 
ent with  it. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the.  author  of  the  E^miy  on  the 
Freedom  of  VVillj  in  God  and  the  Creature^  page  76,  77^  says  as 
foUows :  ^'  The  word  Chance  always  mtans  something  done ' 
Vol.  V.  U 
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Irithont  design.  Cbance  and  desigil  stand  in  direct  6pp(Midoa 
to  each  other :  And  chance  can  never  be  {>rotiet1]r  applied  tx> 
acts  of  the  Will,  "which  is  the  spring  of  all  design,  ah<!i  ^hich 
designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  doth  choote,  \^hethi6r  ther6 
be  any  superior  fitness  iti  the  thing  which  it  chooses,  or  n6 } 
and  it  designs  to  determbe  itself  tb  one  thing,  where  tw6 
things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  It  wUK^ 
But  herein  appears  a  very  gte^t  inadtcrtence  in  this  autbdr. 
4^or  if  the  Will  be  the  efitihg.  of  all  detign,  as  he  says,  thett  Cer- 
tainly  it  is  not  always  the  ejfect  of  design  ;  aikd  the  acts  of  the 
Will  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  ndt  efiring  from  design ;  and  consequently  cotne  to  pass 
by  chance,  according  to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if 
ihe  Will  designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  does  choose^  and  designk 
to  determine  itseff^  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  determine  att 
Its  designs.  Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a 
foregoing  design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determiti" 
ihg  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  The  very  first  design  must  be 
ihe  effect  of  foregoing  desigfo,  or  else  it  mUst  be  by  chance, 
in  his  notion  of  it. 

Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to  the 
connexion  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  with  somethlhg  foregoing 
that  is  their  cause,  not  muCh  unlike  to  the  other  ;  Which  is 
this ;  either  human  liberty  is  such,  that  it  may  well  stand 
with  i^olidons  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of 
the  understanding,  and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity  ;  or 
it  is  inconsistent  with,  and  contrary  to,  such  a  connexion  idid 
Necessity.  The  former  i^  directly  subversive  of  the  jfrmin* 
ian  notion  of  liberty,  eonusting  in  freeddm  from  all  Necessity. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen  and  it  be  said,  that  liberty  is  in- 
consistent with  any  such  necessary  connexion  of  volition  with 
foregoing  views  of  the  tlnderstandlng,  it  consisting  in  free' 
dom  from  any  such  Neceiisity  of  the  Will  as  that  would  im- 
ply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  part  at  least)  in 
freedom  from  restraint,  limitation  and  government,  in  its 
actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in  liberty  and  liableness  to 
act  contrary  to  the  understanding's  views  and  dictates  :  And 
consequently  the  more  the  sdul  has  of  this  disengagedness,  in 
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itft  acting,  the  more  liberty.  Now  let  it  be  coDMdered  what 
this  brings  the  noble  principle  of  human  liberty  to,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  ppssessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection^  tIz.  a 
full  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at 
imd^tttf  without  the  }ai9t'cpnii03(ion  with,  or  rfntnant  ^r  goir<i 
enuoept  by,  any  dict^it^  of  rea^n,  or  any  thing  ivhatsoeyer 
appre)iended,  considered  or  viewed  by  th^  understanding ; 
as  being  inconustent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of 
the  Will  over  its  own  determinations.  The  notion  mankind 
have  conceived  of  liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege,  some- 
thing  worth  claiming.  But  what  dignity  or  privilege  is  there, 
in  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  contingence,  an  this,  to  be 
perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  umntelligently  and  un- 
reasonably, and  as  much  without  the  gui&nce  of  understand? 
Ing,  as  if  we  had  none,  or  were  as  destitute  of  perceptlpui  as 
^  amoke  th^t  is  driven  bf  thfs  wind  i 
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PART  IIL 

Wherein  is  inquired^  vihether  any  such  liberty  of  Will 
as  Arminians  holdy  be  necessary  to  Mo ral  Agen* 
CY,   Virtue    and  Vice,    Praise    and  Dip- 


SECTION   I. 

GOD*s  Moral  Excellency  necessary^  yet  virtuous 
and  praiseworthy. 

HAVING  considered  the  Jirst  thing  that  waa  proposed 
to  be  inquired  into,  relating  to  that  freedom  of  Will  wbicb 
Arminians  maintain  ;  namelyi  Whether  any  such  thing  does, 
eTer  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of ;  I  come  now 
to  the  second  thin$?  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  tLk. 
Whether  any  such  kind  of  liberty  be  requsite  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punbhr 
ment,  &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountain  of  all  agen- 
cy  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  five  Points  p.  14,  says, 
<c  If  all  human  actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must  be 
empty  names ;  we  being  capable  of  nothing  that  is  blamewor- 
thy, or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person  for  do^ 
ing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth 
praise  only  for  what  he  could  not  avoid  ?"  To  the  like  pur- 
pose he  speaks  in  places  innumerable  ;  especially  in  his  dis- 
course on  (he  Freedom  of  the  Will;  constantly  maintaining, 
-that  ^freedom  not  only  from  coactiony  but  necemty,  is  absolute* 
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Jff  requisite)  in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blarney 
or  deserving  of  praise.  And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known^ 
the  current  doctrine  of  Amdman  writers^  who,  in  general^ 
hold,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment^ 
nothing  to  be  commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom. 
And  yet  Dr^ Whitby,  p.  300,  allows,  that  God  is  without  this 
freedom  ;  and  Arminiansi  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe,  generally  acknowledge  that  God  is  necessarily  holyi 
and  his  Will  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

So  that  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy 
God,  who  used  always  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  people  not  only 
virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom  is  all  possible  virtue,  apd  every 
virtue  in  the  most  absolute  purity  and  perfection,  and  in  infi- 
nitely greater  brightness  and  amiableness  than  in  any  creature ; 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom 
jjSl  others  virtue  is  as  beams  from  the  sun  ;  and  who  has  been 
sappo^d  to  ^,  on  the  account  of  his  Virtue  and  holiness,  infi- 
nitely more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honored,  admired, 
comniended,  e^tp^ed  and  praised,  than  any  creature  :  And 
Hcy  who  is  thus  every  where  represented  in  Scripture  ;  I 
say,  this  foeinjg,  according  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and 
other  jtrmmansj  has  no  virtue  at  all :  Virtue,  when  ascribed 
to  him,  is  but  an  emfity  name  ;  and  he  is  deserving  of  no  com- 
mendation or  praise  :  Because  he  is  und^r  necessity.  He 
cannot  avoid  being  holy  and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no 
thanks  to  him  for  it.  It  seems,  the  holiness,  justice,  faithful- 
ness, &c.  of  the  Most  High,  must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They 
will  not  deny,  that  these  things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then 
we  must  understand  them,  that  they  are  no  more  virtuous,  or 
of  the  nature  of  any  thing  commendable,  than  the  good  that  is 
in  any  other  being  that  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  and  the  fertility  of  the  eaf  th,  are  good,  but  not 
vit'tuous,  because  these  properties  are  necessary  to  these  bod- 
ies, and  not  the  fruit  of  selfdetermining  power. 

There  needs  ho  other  confutation  of  this  nod^on  of  God's 
not  being  virtuous  or  praiseworthy,  to  chri^ians  acquiunted 
with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and  particularly  representing 
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it.  Te  brwg  text*  9^  Scriplur^i  wherein  fipd  U  t^W^^lA^A 
z^  in  ev^y  r^pect,  in  \h^  highest  inanper  yirti}QU»^  And  Wr 
prexncly  pmi^ewoxtby)  would  bfi  endless^  aod  is  ^Hpgsth^v 
needles^  to  3uch  as  hkve  h^n  hr9V|;bt  vp  ii)  tb^  Ugbt  of  tbQ 
gospel. 

Jt  were  to  be  wished;  that  Pr.  \yhitbi|r»  apd  other  divinef 
of  the  same  sort^  had  ei^piained  themselTesi  i^hen  they  have 
asserted;  that  that  which  is  necessary,  is  not  deserving  of 
praiae^  at  the  ;wnie  dn^e  that  they  haye  owned  Qod'^  perfec- 
tion to  be  necesa^ryi  and  so  io  effect  representing  God  as  not 
deserving  praise.  Cert^nly^  if  their  words  have  any  xnean^ 
ing  at  all)  by  firaUe^  they  xf^M^t  meap  the  exercise  o^  testimo- 
ny of  some  sort  of  esteeni?  respect  apd  boporable  regftn)*  An4 
will  they  then  say,  that  inen  are  worthy  pf  thi^t  e^teem^  res- 
pect and  honor  for  their  virtue^  snvdl  and  imperfect  as  it  i^ 
which  yet  God  is  not  worthy  of,  for  his  infinite  righteousQeaa; 
holiness  and  goodness?  If  so,it  ipust  be,bepau8e  of  some  sort  of 
peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuous  man^  whi^h  is  his  prerpga- 
tivc;  wherein  he  really  h^s  the  preference ;  some  dignity^i  tha$ 
is  entirely  distinguished  from  any  excellency,  amiableness,  qit 
honorableness  in  God  :  Not  in  imperfection  and  dependence} 
|)ut  in  preeminence :  Which  therefore  he  does  not  receive 
from  God,  nor  is  God  thp  fountain  or  pattern  of  it  |  nor  ^an 
God,  in  that  respect,  stand  h^  competition  with  him,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  honor  and  regard }  but  man  may  ^l^im  pi  p^C9* 
liar  esteem,  commendation  and .  glory,  that  Qod  can  have  np 
pretension  to.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  neces- 
sary holiness,  to  intermeddle  with  that  gratefvl  respept  and 
praise  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses  virtue>in  Uie  ex- 
ercise of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque  ;  any  more  than  9  preqiom 
^tone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar  respepi 
is,  that  is  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in  nature  and 
kind,  in  some  way  of  preeminence  from  all  that  is  due  to  God* 
What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that  peculiar  affection  ? 
Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honor,  praise  or  gratitude  •  The 
Scripture  every  where  represents  God  as  the  highest  object 
of  all  these :  There  we  read  of  the  foyj^s  mdgmfying  the  Lor4% 
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tft&oing  I6m  Vfitk  all  the  heatty  kvith  aU  thfs  iout,  i»ith  dU  tht 
Mm4i  ond  mth  aU  'the  strength  ;  admiring  Hini,  drid  /da  fights 
€0U9  act9fOT  greatly  regarding  thetn>  as  marvellous  and  wonder^ 
/id  i  honoring^  glorifying^  exalting^  extolling^  blessings  thanking 
ZX^  praising  Him  ;  giving  unto  Him  all  the  glory  of  the  good 
which  is  done  or  r^ceivedi  rather  than  unto  nien  ;  that  no 
Jtesh  should  glory  in  his  presence  ;  but  that  He  should  be  r^* 
garded  as  the  Being  to  whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  theh  is 
that  respett  J  What  passion,  affection  or  exetcis^  is  it,  that 
Artmnians  call  praise^  diverse  from  all  these  things,  which  men 
arc  worthy  of  for  Iheir  virtue^ahd  which  God  is  hot  Worthy  of. 
In  any  degree  I 

If  that  necesMty  which  attends  God's  moVal  perfectiofts  and 
actions,  be  as  inconsistent  with  a  being  worthy  of  praise  as  a 
necesuty  of  coaction ;  as  is  plainly  implied  in,  or  inferred 
from  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse  f  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be 
goody  or  any  more  than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow* 
creatures  who  did  us  gbod,  n6t  freely,  and  of  good  will,  ot 
from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion^  or 
extrinsical  necessity  ?  jimdnians  suppose,  that  God  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  and  gracious  B^ing  :  For  this  they  make  the 
ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments  against  many  doc- 
trines maintamed  by  Cahnnists  ;  they  say,  these  are  certainly 
falsei  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they  are 
not  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes,  that 
it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  be  good  :  For  if  it  be  possi- 
ble that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that  impossibility  of  the 
truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own  argu- 
ment. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  retoard- 
abltf  is  not  for  want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and  ac- 
tions, sufficient  to  deserve  rewards  from  his  creatures  ;  but  be- 
cause he  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving  any  re- 
ward or  benefit '  from  the  creature  :  He  is  already  infinitely 
and  unchangeably  happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  ' 
bhn.  But  stiH  he  is  worthy  of  oiir  supreme  benevolence  for 
his  virtue  ;  and  would  be  worthy  of  our  beneficence,  which  is 
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the  fruit  and  expression  of  benevolence^  if  our  gpoAntsi 
could  extend  to  bim.  If  God  deserves  to  be  thanked  and 
praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would,  for  the  same  reason,  de^ 
Serve  that  we  should  also  rcgidte  his  kindness,  if  that  were 
possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord/or  all  hia  Benefits  f 
is  the  natural  language  of  thankfulness ;  and  so  &r  as  in  u^ 
lies,  it  is  our  duty  to  recompense  God's  goodness,  and[  render 
again  according  to  benefits  received.  And  that  we  might  have 
opportunity  ibr  so  natural'  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
God,  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  a- 
hove  our  reach  :  He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers^ 
tod  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  the  objects  of  our  beneficence  ;^ 
such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren. 


Section  II. 

The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  SoulofJi^xr^ 
CHRist,  necessarily  holy,  ye^  truly  wttumtif' 
praiseworthy^  revjardable^  &fa 

I  HAVE  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whttby  insist!^ 
iipon  it,  that  a  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  necessity, 
is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  viccy  firmse  or  disftraise^  reward 
or  fiunishmeni.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as  abs6- 
lutely  requisite  to  a  p6rson's  being  the  subject  of  a  logoff  of 
firecefits  ox  prohibitions  ;  in  the  book  beforementioned,  (p.  30 1, 
314,  328,  339,  340,  341,  343,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And  ef 
promises  &nd  threateningsy  (p.  298,  301,305,311,339,  340, 
363.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trials  (p.  297,  &<i.)  -^ 

Now  therefore,  with  ah  eye  to  these  things,  1  would'bquire 
into  the  moral  conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  human  nature  here,  in  his  state  of 
humiliation.  And^r«/,  I  would  shew,  that  his  holy  behavior 
was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise, 
than  that  he  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should' 
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ptsriccUy  holy  ih  eadi  individQalact  of  hift  life.  And  a^cotm^ 
fyf  thst  lite  faolfr  behattor  was  properly  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  was  wertk^  fxfptmt  t  and  that  he  i^as  the  subject  of  kn^ 
precetut  or  commanHaj  promife^  and  rewirch  j  and  that  hd  wai 
irt  0  iiate  of  iiiai. 

I.  It  WIS  imfioHibl^y  that  thd  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  humail 
sonl  of  Christ  should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  dt^ctrnistanee^ 
he  othetwise  thaii  holf ,  and  agreeable  to  God^s  nafiire  and  wML 
The  fbllowiifg  things  make  this  erident. 

I.  Qod  bad  promised  so  efTectually  to  prescinre  and  uphold 
Ifim  hf  Ma  Spirit^  under  M  his  temptations^  that  he  could 
not  &il  6f  reach&ng  the  end  for  Which  he  came  into  th^ 
World ;  Which  he  would  hare  failed  of,  had  he  fidlen  into  sin. 
\¥e  fainr^  siMib  al  prdmiscf,  Isa.  stliL  !>  3,  3,  4.  <<  Behold  rtif 
Semnty  whom  I  uphold;  nine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de*' 
lighteth  t  1  have  put  my  Spirit  ufpoh  him  :  He  shall  bring 
fertb  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  t  H^  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up^ 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.    He  i^hali  bring 
forih  jodgraent  unto  tsMth.    He  shall  not  f^l  nor  be  discohr- 
aged,  iiSi  lie  haire  set  jtidgte^nt  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  isles 
shall  wail  fet  his  law/'    Thi^  ptottise  of  Christ's  having 
Cod^v  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  Hiring;  up 
Ms  voke,  ieie.  relates  to  the  ttoe  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
^  cOTth  $  wi  m  mauHest  firom  tiie  nature  irf  the  promise,  and  aha 
tte  applicatfon  of  it  ih  the  Nc\^  Tetoment,  Mdtthew  xii.  18^ 
Aad  liie  it^irda  imply'  ft  prtmiiie  of  his  being  So  upheld  by 
Ood^a  Splrky  that'  he  akcmld  be  pfeserved  from  sin  ;  particu* 
larly  froUk  pride  ahd  vain  giory^  and  from  being  overcome  by 
amy  of  the*  teit^ititionsf  he  ahduhi  be  under  to  tffTect  the  glory 
of  ^a  worlds  the  pomp  of  anf  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause 
anal  praite  of  men :  And  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he 
should  by  itotiieaas  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  of  his  coming 
ittte  the  worlds  of  briftging  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  and 
ettaUiafaiBg  hie  Uhigddm  elf  grace  in  the  earth.    And  in  the 
ftllowiUg  verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest 
imagitiable  aokrmolty.    ^  Thus  saith  the  lobd,  hb  that  creat- 
ed the  beaveis,  add  streftched  them  out :  He  that  spread  iortlir 
Vot.  V.  W 
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the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it :  He  that  g^vetb 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk 

therein :  I  theLord  have  called  Thee  in  righteousness^joid  vrill 
bold  thine  hand  ;  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  cove- 
nant of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind 
eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  ~ 
ait  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.  I  am  jbhoyah,  that 
ia  my  name,"  &c. 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  that^  Isa.  zliz.  7,  8,  9, 
which  also  has  an  apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  hu* 
miliation  on  earth*  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers ;  kings  shall 
see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord 
that  is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose 
Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I 
beard  Thee ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  Thee  ;  and  I 
will  preserve  Thee,  and  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  establish  the  earth,'*  &c. 

•  And  in  Isa.  1.  5....9,  we  have  the  Mesdah  expressing  his 
assurance,  that  God  would  help  Him,  by  so  opening  bis  ear, 
or  inclining  his  heart  to  God's  commandments  that  He  should 
not  be  rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not  apostatize,  or 
turn  his  back ;  that  through  God's  help.  He  should  be  im- 
movable, in  a  way  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  re- 
proach and  suffering  he  should  meet  with  ;  setdng  his  fac^ 
like  a  flint :  So  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be  ashamed,  or 
frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and 
justified,  as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  <'  The  Lord 
hath  opened  mine  ear ;  so  that  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither 
turned  away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and 
my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my 
face  from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me  ;  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I 
set  my  face  as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  :  Who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him 
come  near  to  me  :  Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  s  Wh# 
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is  1)6  that  shall  condemn  me  ?  Lo,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a 
garment)  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up.'* 

3.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which 
God  made  to  the  Messiali,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom  and 
success,  in  his  office  and  character  of  a  Mediator :  Which 
glory  could  not  have  heen  ohtainedy  if  his  holiness  had  failed» 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  absolute  prombe  of 
any  thing,  makes  the  things  promised  necesaaryy  and  their 
£iiling  to  take  place  absolutely  ijnfioasible :  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  makes  those  things  necessary,  on  which  the  things 
promised  depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot  t^ke  effect. 
Therefore  it  appears,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
Christ's  holiness  should  Ml,  from  such  absolute  promises  as 
those,  Psal.  ex.  4.  ^^  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  re- 
pent, Thou  art  a  Priest  foreyer,  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
deck/'  And  from  every  other  promise  in  that  psalm,  con- 
tained in  each  verse  of  it.  And  Psal.  ii.  7,  9.  <<  I  will  declare 
the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee  ;  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give 
Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  &c.''  Psal.  xlv.  3, 
4f  &c«  <^  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  Mighty,  with 
thy  Glory  and  thy  Majesty ;  and  in  thy  Majesty  ride  prosper- 
ously." And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  Psalm.  And  those  promises,  Isa.  Hi,  13,  U,  15, 
andliii.  10,  11,  12.  And  all  those  promises  which  God 
makes  to  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glpry  in  the 
character  of  Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xlix. 

S.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  Church  of  God  of  old,  for 
their  comfort,  that  God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless 
Saviour.  Jer,  xxiii.  5,  6.  ^  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch  ; 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  d^ys  shall  Judah  be 
saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness." 
So,  Jer.  xxxui.  15.  <<  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteous- 
ness to  grow  up  unto  David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment 
8Pd  righteousness  in  the  land."    Isa.  ix.  6, 7.    <<  For  unto  Uf 
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•  Cldld  U  bom ;  upon  die  throne  of  Dand  and  upon  Ui  kfngv 
doni}  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  vitb  judgment  and  juedcQ, 
from  henceforth)  even  for  oyer :  The  neat  oi  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  will  do  this.'-  Chap.  xi.  at  the  beginning, «  There  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  ^esse,  andabraneh  shall 
grow  out  of  his  roots ;  and  the  Spirit  qf  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him....the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  oi  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  :....With  righteousness  shall  He  judge  the  poor,  and  re* 
prove  with  equity  )....Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  &ithfulno8s  the  girdle  of  his  reins."  Chap«  lii.  13. 
^^My  Servant  shall  deal  pr^deiiay.*?  Chap.  liii.  9.  ^Be- 
cause He  had  4one  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth."  If  it  be  imposuble  tiiat  these  promises  sheuld  fidi, 
and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  thaa  for 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  thet 
it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ 
himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  things 
which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled* 
Luke  xxiv.  44.  ^  That  all  things  must  1^  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the'  prophets,  and  in 
the  Psalms  concerning  Me.**  Matth.  xxvL  54.  »  But  how 
then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  l^ 
Msrkxiv.  49.  <^  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled.'*  And 
so  the  apostle,  Acts  i.  IQ.  ^  This  Scripture  must  needs  have 
been  fulfilled." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  ef 
old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  future  Saviour,  fixnn  that  mjide  to 
our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was  deliyered  by 
the  prophet  Malachi,  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ 
should  not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient 
predictions  given  to  God's  church  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Sew 
lour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promisef ;  as  is  evident  by  the  pre* 
dictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  deliveriag  the»f  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  ftromkea  i»  the  New 
Testament ;  as  in  Luke  i.  54,  55^  73,  73.  Acts  luii.  3!2,  S$, 
IRcm.  i.  >,  2,  3,  and  chap.xv.  ».  Heb.  vi.  19,  Sec  These 
promises  were  often  made  with  greaft  solemnity,  and  confirm* 
^d  with  an  oath  }  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17,  )a.  ^  By  myself  have 
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I  ftwofDt  tasib  the  LDfd»  Ihi^  te  btesaiDgy  I  will  Uese  fbec»  and 
m  m«ltiplyi»g^i  I  will  multiply  tby  aeed^  as  the  stars  of  hesT- 

eii)  and  as  the  aand  vbieh  is  upon  tbe  seashore And  in 

thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'  Com- 
pare Luke  i.  7%f  7$%  and  GaL  iii.  69  15^  16.  The  apostle  In 
fieb.  vi.  I7y  19)  speaking  ot  this  promise  to  Abraham^  says, 
^  Wherein  God  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  to  the  heirs 
of  promise  the  4mmutabi]ity  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath ;  that  by  two  immutablk  things,  in  which  it  was  ixfos- 
aiBi.x  fior  God  to  lie,  he  might  have  strong  eon8olation.";«..In 
avhicb  words,  the  nectanty  of  the  accomplishmeKU  or  (whkh 
ja  the  same  thing)  theimftom^iUy  erf*  the  contrary^  is  fully  de- 
dared.  So  God  confirmed  the  promlie  of  the  great  sakacion 
of  the  Messiah,  made  to  David,  by  an  oath  ;  Paal.  hcxzix.  3, 
4i.  <(  I  have  made  a  covenuit  with  my  cbosen,  I  have  sworn 
unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  estaUiab  forever,  and 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations/'  There  is  notlong 
that  is  so  abundantly  set  forth  In  Scripture,  as  sure  and  iiw 
reiragable,  as  this  promise  and  oalh  to  Darvid*  See  Psalm 
Ixxsix.  34,  35,  36.  %  Sam.  zxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3.  Acts  ii.  29, 
do,  and  xiiL  34.  The  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  ul- 
tarly  mtfMnble  that  this  promise  and  oatb  to  David,  ooiMser^ 
ing  the.  everlasting  dominion  of  the,  Measiab  of  hb  seed, 
ahould  fail.  Jer.  zzziiL  1 5,  &c  <<  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
Ume,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grew  up 
unto  David..*JFor  thus  sidth  the  L(Hti,  David  shall  never  want 
a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Israel."  Ver. 
M,  91.  «<  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my 
poveoasit  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and 
iHg^t  in  their  seascm ;  than  may  also  my  covenant  be  br^en 
vritb  David  my  servant,  that  ho  ahoi^  not  have  a  son  to  re^ 
lipatt  his  dirone^'  So  in  verse  S5>  26«^.Tbus  abundant  is  the 
Scripture  in  representing  htm  mfioenbie  it  was,  that  the  pron»- 
isea  aaade  ol  old  ooneeming  the  great  salvation  and  kingdom 
of  the  Mesuah  should  fiul ;  vrhich  implies,  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  this  Messiah,,  the  second  Adsm,  the  promised  seed 
of  Abraham^  and  of  David,  shoiM  fidi  Itom  hia  integrity,  as 
fte  first  Adam  did 
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.^  5.  All  the  promises  that  wj&rt  made  to  the  church  of  GodI 
under  the  Old  Testament^  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
church,  and  advancement  of  her  glory,  in  the  days  of  the  go9« 
pel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  increase  of  her 
light,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c. 
of  whkh  so  great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists ;  which 
are  repeated  so  often^  are  so  variously  exhibited,  so  frequent- 
ly introduced  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  are  so  a* 
bundantly  sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations : 
I  say,  all  these  promises  imply,  that  the  Messiah  should  per* 
feet  the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  this  implies,  that  he  should 
persevere  in  the  work,  which  the  Father  had  appointed  him, 
being  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises 
were  often  confirmed  by  an  oath.  (See  Isa.  liv.  9,  with  the 
context;  chap.  Ixii.  8.)  And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  im^ 
possible  that  these  promises  should  fail.     (Isa.  xliz.  13»  with 

the  context ;  chap.  liv.  10,  with  the  context ;  chap.  li.  4 8  ; 

chap.  xl.  8,  with  the  context.)  And  therefore  it  was  impotnt 
hie  that  the  Messiah  should  fail,  or  commit  sin* 

6.  It  was  imfioeMle  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  perse- 
vering in  integrity  and  hoUness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  be>« 
cause  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  promises, 
which  God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her 
husband  ;  implying,  that  He  thotUd  save  A»  people  from  their 
Bins^  that  God  would  give  Mm  the  throne  of  hia  Father  Davidf 
that  He  should  reign  over  the  house  of'  Jacob  forever  ;  and  that 
of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.  These  promises  were 
sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail....And  therefore 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted  reasr 
onably,  having  an  immoveable  foundation  of  her  faith ;  as 
Elisabeth  observes,  Luke  i.  45.  <'  And  blessed  is  she  that  \^r 
lieveth ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things, 
which  were  told  her  from  the  Lord.'* 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should 
sin,  and  so  fail  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  con- 
sist with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of  God,  revealed  in 
the  scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christy  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to 
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fikiDers  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  abso- 
lute decree  as  tHis,  jirmniane  do  not  deny Thus  much  at 

least  (out  of  all  controversy)  is  implied  in  such  Scriptures,  as 
1  Cor.ii.7.  Eph.i.  4, 5^  and  chap.  ill.  9, 10, 11. 1  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 
Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Armmians  allow  to  be  signi- 
fied in  these  texts.  And  the  Amdrdanai  election  of  nations 
and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  imply  this. 
God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to 
save  all  that  should  believe  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had 
absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation  should  be  provided,  and  ef- 
fectpally  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as  the  Arniin^ 
ia?u  themselves  strenuously  maintain)  a  decree  of  God  infers 
neceadty  ;  hence  it  became  neccasaryj  that  Christ  should  per- 
severe, and  actually  work  out  salvation  for  us,  and  that  he 
should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  holi- 
ness to  fail,  is  not  consistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his 
Son,  before  all  ages.  For,  that  salvation  should  be  offered,  to 
men  through  Christ,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faithful  followers, 
is  what  is  at  least  implied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  Tit.  i.  2.  <<  In  hope  of  eternal  life ; 
which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.'* 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  controverted  by  Arminiana.* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing 
his  Father's  Will,  is  inconutent  with  the  promise  made  to  the 
Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logos  that  was  with  the  Father 
from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature  :  As 
may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8,  (compared  with  the  Apos- ' 

tie's  interpretation,  Heb.  x.  5 9.)  «  Sacrifice  and  offering- 

thou  didst  not  desire :  Mine '  ears  hast  thou  opened,  (or 
bored  ;)  burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  Thou  hast  not  re- 
quired. Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  :  In  the  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  and 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart."  Where  is  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  covenant,  which  the  willing  servant,  who  loved  his  mas- 

«  Sot  Dr,  Whitby  on  th«  fiYC  PoinU,  p,  48,  49,  59. 
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tor's  servicCf  made  with  hk  mMter^  to  be  hia  ienrant  fefdWf 
on  the  day  tvberein  he  had  hb  ear  bored  ;  wbtch  coTenanft 
was  probably  inserted  in  fbe  |>iibfio  recordsi  called  the  Fbi*  , 
ume  of  the  Book^  by  the  judges,  vho  were  eaBed  to  take  cog^ 
nizance  of  the  tr&nsactioh ;  £3cod.  xxi.  If  the  lAgo%f  whor 
was  with  the  Father,  befio^e  the  tf  otldf  and  who  made  the 
world,  thus  engaged  in  cdrenttiit  to  do  tlK  Will  of  the  Father 
in  the  human  nature^  and  the  pat>nibe  was  as  it  were  record' 
ed,  that  k  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  iraf^tMU 
that  it  should  feil ;  and  so  k  was  hnfioMibie  that  Christ  shoidd 
iail  of  doing  the  YfiXL  of  the  Father  in  the  human  natures 

10.  If  k  was  poasiUe  for  Christ  to  haTe  Idled  of  6mng 
the  Will  oi  his  Father,  and  so  to  haTO  fiuled  of  elEectually 
Irarhing  out  redemption  for  siuiers,  then  the  salvation  ef  all 
the  saints,  who  were  saTed  from  the  beginning  of  the  worh}y 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  Ibtmdatbn.  Tbo 
Messiah,  and  the  redemption  wloch  he  was  to  work  out  by  his 
obedience  vnto  dea<li5  was  the  feunchidon  of  the  salmUon  of 
all  the  posterity  of  fallen  man^  that  erer  were  saved*  There* 
fore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saonts  had  the  pardon  of  thdr 
tuns,  and  the  &vor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  be« 
stowed  upon  them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when 
he  came,  might  oommit  sin^  thea  all  tfa^  was  on  a  foundationr 
that  was  not  firm  and  seedile,  but  liable  to  &dl ;  something  which 
it  was  possible  mi|^  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were  Crust  to  what 
his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time;  anddo' 
pended  so  much  «ipeiiit,th8t  fie  proceeded  actually  to  save  mefk 
ofi  the  accoimtQfiSyafttliQ«gb  it  had  been  dready  done.  But 
this  trust  and  dependence  of  God,ois  the  supposition  of  Christ'a 
being  Hsble  to  fail  of  deiag  his  Will»  wtts  leadmg  on  a  staff 
that  was  weak^and  might  possibly  breafe.v«<.The  saints  of  jold 
trusted  in  the  premises  of  a  future  redemplleB  to  be  wrought 
out  and  completed  by  the  Mesnah,  and  built  their  comibi t 
upon  it :  Abrabaaa  saw  Christ's  day  and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and 
the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  fietitb  of  dw  promise  of  it«.«. 
(Heb.  xL  13.)  But  on  this  supposition^  their  ftith  and  their 
comfort,  and  their  salvation,  was  built  on  a  moveable,  fallible 
foundation ;  Christ  wasnot  to  them  a-triedstOBCra  sure  found* 
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fttion  :  As  in  Tsa.  xxvlii.  1 6.  David  entirely  rested  on  the 
covenant  of  God  \irith  hin))  concerning  the  future  glorious  do- 
minion and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  bis  seed  ;  and  says  it 
vras  all  Ms  salvaSion,  and  ail  his  desire  :  And  con) forts  himself 
that  this  covenant  was  an  «  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  i» 
all  things  and  sure,'*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  But  if  Chiist's  virtue 
might  fail,  he  was  mistaken  :  Ilis  great  comfort  was  not  built 
so  sure  as  he  .thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  de-  ' 
tvrrainations  of  the  Free  Will  of  Christ's  human  Soul ;  which 
was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and  might  be  determined  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of  those,'  whtf 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel,  (Luke  ii.  "5,  and  38)  and  the  confidence  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future  kingdom,  were 
built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his 
course  of  obedience,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  predicting  his  own  fu- 
ture glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  Sec.  and  in  prom- 
ises of  blessings  he  would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his 
future  kingdom;  on  which  promises  he  required  the  full  de- 
pendence of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had 
been  liable  to  fail  in  his  work  :  And  Christ  Himself  would 
have  been  guilty  of  presumption,  in  so  abounding  *in  peremp- 
tory promises  of  great  things,  which  depended  on  a  mere 
contingcnce,  viz.  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  con- 
sisting in  a  freedom  ad  utrumquc^  to  either  sin  or  holiness, 
standing  in  inJlfFerence,  and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future 
instances,  to  ^  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Thu*?  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  imjictsailflc  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than 
tioly,  and  conformed  to  the  Will  of  the  Father  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  ^he  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being 
a  thing  denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  Armiiuana^  by  Episco^' 
Vol.  V.  X 
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piu^  in  particular ;  ami  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point 
clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy  between 
CaiviTdats  and  Arminianay  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  a 
freedom  of  Will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to 
moral  agency,  virtue,  command  or  prohibition,  promise  or 
threatening,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or  dispraise,  merit 
or  demerit.    I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behavior  on 
earth,  was  not  thus  a  moral  cgcnt^  subject  to  commands^  prom" 
Uesi  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedoni 
ad  lUrumHbet^  without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  iav9  and  com" 
mands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity  as  entirely  inconsistent  with 
mjunctioiu  and  firohibitiona.  But  yet  we  read  of  Christ's  be- 
ing the  subject  of  the  commands  of  his  Father,  Job  z.  Id,  and 
xy.  10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  he  mdy  or  did^ 
was  in  compliance  with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the 
Father  ;  John  xii.  49,  50,  and  xiv.  31.  And  we  often  read  of 
Chrisl's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  Rom.  v.  19. 
Phil.  ii.  8.    Heb.  v.  8. 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promUea  offered  as 
motives  to  persons  to  do  their  duty,  or  a  being  moved  and  in* 
duced  by  firomisesf  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  wherein 
persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  utrumlibet  but  are  necessarily  de- 
termined to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  298,  311.)  But  the 
thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  &lse,  if  the 
Christian  religion  be  true.  U  there  be  any  truth  in  Christian- 
ity or  the  holy  Scriptj^ces,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had  his  Will 
infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfrustrably  determined  to  good, 
and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards 
made  to  Him)  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfect- 
ing the  work  which  God  had  appointed  Him  ;  Isa.  liii.  10,  1 1, 
12,  Psal.  il.  and  ex.  Isa.  xlix.  7,  8,  9.  In  Luke  xxii.  38, 
39,  Christ  sa^s  to  his  disciples,  «  Ye  are,  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations  ;  and  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me.*' 
The  word  most  properly  signifies  to  appoint  by  covenant  ^r 
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ppomise.    The  plain  meiming  of  Christ's  words  is  this :  <<  As 
you  bay€  partook  of  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been 
stedfast)  and  have  overcome,  I  promise  to  make  yon  partsdLers 
pf  my  reward)  and  to  give  you  ai  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has 
promised  me  a  kingdom  for  continuing  stedfast,  and  over» 
coming  in  those  trials/*    And  the  words  are  well  explained 
-|>y  those  in  Rev.  iil.  21.  <<Tohim  that  overcometh,  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne  ;  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  thitme.''    And  Christ 
iiad  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rew^ards  made 
to  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly 
represent  him  as  using  these  promises  for  motives  and  induce- 
ments to  obey  and  suffer ;  and  particularly  that  promise  of  a 
Ungdom  which  the  Father  bad  appointed  Him,  or  sitting  with 
the  Father  in  his  throne ;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2.  ^  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
«nd  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ; 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross, 
deB]^sing  the  shamc^  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God.** 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert, 
that  the  holy  sind  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus 
<^brist,  and  that  obedience  whidi  he  performed  under  such 
.great  trials,  was  not  virtuwM  or  proUcvfonhy ;  because  his 
Will  was  not  free  ad  utrumgucj  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but 
was  unalterably  detennined  to  one  ;  that  upon  this  account, 
there  is  xm  virtue  at  all,  in  all  Christ's  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt ,  of  the 
workl,  heavenly  mindedness,  sabmisaion  to  the  will  of  God, 
perfiDCt  obedience  to  his  commands,  (though  he  was  i)bedient 
unto  death,  «ven  tiie  death  of  the  cross)  his  great  compassion 
to  the  afflicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his  faithful- 
Bess  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials ;  his  praying 
for  his  enemies,  even  when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that 
virtuty  when  applied  to  these  things,  ia  but  an  empty  names 
that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things  ;  that  is,  that 
Christ  was  worthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  account  of  tliem,  wor** 
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thy  of  no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor  or  respect  from  God  or 
xnan  ;  because  his  Will  was  not  indifferent,  and  free,  either 
to  these  things,  or  the  contrary  ;  but  under  such  a  strong  in- 
clination or  bias  to  the  things  th^t  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
imfiosnble  that  he  should  choose  the  contrary  ;  that  upon  this 
account  (to  use  Dr.  Whitby's  language)  it  would  be  Mennbly 
unreasonable  that  the  human  nature  should  be  rewarded  for 
any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  eWdently 
set  forth  in  scripture  as  \.\\tjirst  bom  o^evertj  creature^  as  hav- 
ing in  all  things  the  ftreeminencey  and  as  the  highest  of  all  crea- 
tures in  virtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem,  praise  and 
glory,  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or 
praise,  than  the  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy 
than  a  clock  or  mere  machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and 
moved  by  natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  that  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and 
dwelt  with  us  in  this  world,  in  a  suffering  state,  not  only  to 
satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  He,  being  in  our  nature  and  dr- 
cumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and 
proper  example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glori- 
6us  and  victorious  virtue,  and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of 
the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  It ;  that  we  might  see  in  Him 
the  beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glory,  and  ex- 
ceeding benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  hu- 
man beings  to  practise  ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  ani- 
mated, to  seek  the  like  glory  and  honor,  and  to  obtain  the 
like  glorious  reward.  See  Heb.  ii.  9....  14,  with' v.  8,  9,  and 
xii.  1,  2,  S.  John  xv.  lO.  Rom.  viii.  IT»  2  Tim.  ii.  1 1,  13. 
1  Pet.  ii.  19,  20,  and  iv.  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any 
virtue  or  merit,  or  worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise  or 
commendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he  did,  because  it  was  all  nec- 
essary, and  he  could  not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here  any  thing 
so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient 
continuance  in  welldoing,  to  seek  for  bonor^  glory,  and  im- 
mortality  ? 
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God  speaks  of  Himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with  the 
xighteousness  of  this  servant  of  his.  Isa.  xlii.  21.  ^^  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake.**  The  sacrifi- 
ces of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savour  to  God,  but  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they.  Psal.  xl. 
6, 7.  «^  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire  :  Mine 
ear  hast  Thou  opened/*  [as  thy  ^servant  performing  willing 
obedience ;]  ^  burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not 
i^equired :  Then  sidd  I,  Lo,  I  come,"  [^as  a  servant  that  cheer- 
fully answers  the  calls  of  his  maater  i]  ^  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  O  my  God,  yea,  thy  law  is  withia  mine  heart.**  Mattfa. 
zrii.  5.  '<  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed.**  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,,  that  the  Father  loves 
him  for  that  wonderful  instance  of  his  obediencei  his  volun- 
tary yielding  himself  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's 
command.  John  x.  17, 18.  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life :  No  man  taketh  it  from  me  ; 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  my  self.,.. This  cov^mandment  received  I 
my  Father. 

And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death, 
if  it  was  not  worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  re- 
wards, the  heavenly  hosts  were  exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the 
account  that  is  given  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8....  12.  <<  The  four 
beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full 
of  odors  ;  and  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  wok- 
TBT  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof ;  for  thou 
'wast  slain....  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  an- 
gels round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thous- 
and, and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
WORTHY  is  the  lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power  and 
xiches,  and  wisdom,  a^d  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blesnng. 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive, 
as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  Father's  command- 
ments. John  xii.  49,  50.  «  1  have  not  spoken  of  myself ; 
but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  He  gave  roe  a  commandment 
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irfaat  I  stould  «a]r,  and  wbat  I  should  speak;  and  I  know  that 
jhift  coniiaandinent  is  life  everlasting :  Whatsoever  I  speak 
therefore,  eiien  as  the  Father  said  unto  me^  so  I  speak  .^  God 
promises  to  divide  bim  a  portion  with  the  great,  Sec.  for  his 
being  his  righteous  servant,  for  his  glorious  viitue  under  such 
great  trials  and  sufferings,  Isa.  liii.  11,  13.  <«  He  sliall  se^ 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  :  By  his  knowledge 
shall  my  Tighteous  servant  justify  many  ;  for  he  shall  bear 
their  iaiquitiea.  Therefore  wiU  I  divide  him  a  portion  wiih 
the  great}  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strongr  be^ 
cause  he  hath  pouced  out  his  soul  unto  death."  The  sciip- 
tttres  nepnesent  God  as  revardrnghini  far  above  «!!  his  o^er 
servants.  Phil*  ii.  7,  -8,  9.  ^  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  And  being 
fcond  in  feshion  as  a  man,  he  huoibled  himself,  and  became 
^obedient  unto  death,  ev(sn  tlie  death  of  the  cross  ;  wherefore 
Cop  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  And  given  him  a  name 
mbofre  every  name.**  Psal.  kIv.  .7*  '^  Thou  lovest  righteous^ 
ness,  and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anwited  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  abov«  thy  fellows. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  propex^ 
]y  of  the  nature  of  a  reward.  What  is  a  reward,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  consequenoeof  some^ 
thing  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behavior,  in  testisnon^ 
of  well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and 
favor  on  that  account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward 
most  strictly,  and  make  the  utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things 
contained  in  this  description,  proper  merit  or  worthiness,  and 
the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence  of  a  pronuse  i 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  hut  that 
the  scripture  is  most  express  as  to  its  belonging  to  the  gloiy 
bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his  sufferings  ;  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  already  observed  :  There  was  a  glorious  benefit  be* 
stowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  being 
called  RighteouBncM  and  Obedience ;  there  was  great  Dbivot, 
love  and  well  pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness  and  obedi- 
ence, in  the  bestower  ;  there  was  proper  merit,  or  worthiness 
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of  tbe  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  vas  bestowed  in  fulfilment 
of  promises  made  to  that  obedience  ;  and  was  bestowed  there- 
fore) or  because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ»  while 
here  in  the  flesh,  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last 
A^m,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.  45|  tak- 
ing on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  ser?abt» 
and  being  under  the  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into 
a  state  of  trial,  as  the  first  Adam  was....Dr.  Whitby  mentions 
these  three  things  as  evidences  of  persons  being  in  a  state  of 
trial  (on  the  five  Points,  p,  398>  399)  namely,  their  afitictioo* 
heing  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  tbeir  bcdng  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's 
temptations.  But  Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each 
of  these*  Concerning  prooiises  made  to  him,  I  have  spoken 
idready.  The diflScult^es and aflSictlons  he  met  within  the 
course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  liis  temfitationB  or  triaU*^ 
Luke  xxii.  38.  «^  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me 
in  my  temptathm  or  trialf"  Heb.  ii.  18.  ''  For  in  that  he 
himself  hath  suffered,  being  temfUedj  [or  tried]  He  \%  able  to 
succor  them  that  are  tempted.''  And  chap.  iv.  1 5,  "  We 
haire  not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  iemfucd  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."«  And  as  to  his  being  tempted  bjr. 
Satan  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  Case  of  such  as  arc  given  up  of  God  to  Siify 
and  of  fallen  Mam  in  general^  proves  moral  Ne^ 
cessity  and  Inability  to  he  consistent  vjith  blame-- 
"worthiness. 

DR.  WHITBY  assctts  frcedoiti,  tiot  only  from  coactioni 
but  Necessity,  to  be  essential  to  any  tbing  deserving  tbe  name 
of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  being  ctUftable  /  in  these  wotdsr 
(Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  edit,  iih  p.  349.)  <<  If  tbey  be 
thus  necessitated,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission could  deserve  that  name ;  it  being  essential  to  the  na** 
ture  of  Sin,  according  to  St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an 
action  a  qua  liherum  est  abatinere.  Three  things  seem  plain- 
ly necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omisaon  culpable.  1.  That 
it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it ;  for,  as  Origen, 
and  all  the  Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  domg 
what  he  could  not  do.'*  And  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,- 
that  <*  when  any  do  evil  of  Necessity,  what  they  do  is  no  vice, 
that  they  are  gnilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame,  dis- 
praise,! or  dishonor,!  but  are  unblamable.^*' 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Neces- 
sity, they  will  prove  all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given 
up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit  after  they  are  thus  giv- 
en up.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  judicially 
given  up  to  sin  is  certain,  if  the  scripture  rightly  informs  us  ; 
such  a  thing  being  often  there  spoken  of  f  as  in  Psal.  Ixzxi. 
13.  <<  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts*  lust,  and  they 
walked  in  their  own  counsels."  Acts  vii.  42.  «  Thfcn  God 
turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven." 
Rom.  i.  24.  "  Wherefore  God  also  gave,  them  up  to  unclean- 
ness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their 

♦  Discpurse  on  the  Five  PoioU,  p.  347,  360,   361,  377.        +  303,  3«<, 
3t9,  and  fianjr  other  places,        t  37t-        S  304i  3^i» 
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own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26.  "  For  this  causo 
God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affcctionsr"  Ver.  28.  "  And  even 
as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that 
are  not  convenient. 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God'a 
giving  men  ufi  to  their  o^n  hearts*  lusts  signifies  ;  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  hereby  is  certainly  mcamt  God's  so  ordering 
or  disposing  ihmgs,  in  som.e  respect  or  other,  either  by  doing 
or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men*s 
continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up  to,  so 
much  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  given,  up,  whether 
that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does  not  order  things  so,  by  ac- 
tion or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence,  then  the 
event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence. 
If  good  be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mer- 
cy is  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  good  j  which  mercy  must 
bc"tontrary  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up  to  evil.  If  the 
event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
qticnce,  then  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  thrs  judg- 
-mcnt,  must  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event 
is  necessary. 

If  not  only  coaction^  but  all  JKcces&ity^  will  prove  men 
blameless,  then  Judas  was.  blameless,  a:flcr  Christ  lind  given 
him  over,  and  had  already  declared  hk  corlam  damnation, 
and  that  he  should  -verily  betray  hiiw.  He  was  guilty  of  no 
sin  in  betraying  his  master,  6n  this  supposition  ;  though  his 
so  doing  is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  tJie  most  aggravated  sin, 
more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  crucifying  him.  And 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  guilty  of  no  sirt, 
in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  ha'd^wor/i  by^ 
his  great  name^  that  his  name   should  he  no  more  named  in  the 

mouth  of  any  man  of  Judahy  in  all  thd  land  of  Egypt Jer. 

xliv.  36. 

Dr.  Whilby  (Discourse  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  de- 
nies, that  men,  in  this  world,  ar6  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to" 
sin,  that  their  Wills  should  be  necessarily  determined  to 
evil  ;  though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exteeding 

Vol,  V,  Y 
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diffiadt  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent)  and  power- 
ful inclination, to  what  is  evil....Butif  we  should  allow  the  case 
to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the  judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin 
will  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is 
essential  to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to 
render  the  avoiding  of  Sin  imfiossible.  For  if  an  imfiosdbiUty 
of  avoiding  Sin  wholly  excuses  a  man  ;  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  its  being  difficult  to  avoid  it,  excuses  him  in  part ; 
and  this  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty....If  the 
influence  of  moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same,  to 
excuse  persons  in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as 
that  of  natural  inability,  (which  is|suppossed)  then  undoubted- 
ly, in  like  manner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  influence  to 
excuse  with  natural  difficulty.  But  all  allow,  that  natural  im- 
possibility wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  ex- 
cuses in  part,  and  makes  the  act  or  omission  less  blameable  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty.  All  natural  difficulty  according  to 
the  plainest  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in  somede- 
gree,so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blameable,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  in  the  case  :  And  so  the  greater  the  difficulty 
is,  still  the  more  excuseable,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibility  wholly  ex- 
cuses and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficul- 
ty approaches  to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to 
blamelessness  in  proportion  to  that  approach.  And  if  the 
case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the  same 
vrith  natural  necessity  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a 
neglect,  then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  dif- 
ficulty, does  not  differ  in  influence,  to  excuse  a  neglect, 
from  moral  difficulty,  arising  from  a  strong  bias  or  bent  to  evil, 
,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  fault  of  such  per- 
sons must  be  lessened,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  ap- 
proach t(f  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees  of  moral  difficulty 
make  the  action  quite  impossible^  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great 
part  excused,  and  is  nine  degrees  in  ten,  less  blameworthy, 
than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulty  at  all ;  and  he  has  but  one 
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degree  of  blameworthiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  Armin- 
ion  principles,  viz.  because  as  difficulty  by  antecedent  bent  and 
bias  on  tlie  Will,  is  increased,  liberty  of  indifference,  and  so 
determination  in  the  Will,  is  diminished  ;  so  much  hinderance 
and  impediment  is  there,  in  the  way  of  the  Will's  acting  free- 
lyj  by  mere  selfdetermination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take 
away  nine  parts  in  ten,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty. 
And  therefore  there  is  but  one  degree  of  blameableness,c<fren« 
ftaribusy  in  the  neglect ;  ihe  man  being  no  further  blameable 
in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  af- 
fair :  For  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a 
good  use  or  abuse  of  liberty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one 
way,  and  difficuly  of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  per- 
son to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to  sin,  or  any  thing  blameable  : 
Because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the  less  is  re- 
quired and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness 
to  ^n  or  fault  increased,  viz.  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to 
the  evil  action  or  omission  ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  an  other 
respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sinfulness  or  blamea- 
bleness  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion.  So  that,  on  the  whole^  affair,  as  to  exposedness 
to  guilt  or  blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

Tq  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to 
be  intelligent,  and  a  free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  selfmov- 
iog  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act  and  produce  effiects 
to  a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  required  of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move 
itself  down  with  that  force ;  for  which  it  has  power  and  full 
liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it  failed  of  it. 
But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counterbalances 
its  selfmoving  power,  and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
move  down  at  all  ;  and  therefore  wholly  excuses  it  from  any 
such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  the  opposite  scale^  this  renders  its  motion  not  im- 
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possible,  but  yet  more  difficult  :  So  that  it  can  now  only 
move  down  with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  But  however  this  Is 
nil  that  is  required  of  it  under  these  cirumStanccs ;  It  is  whd- 
\y  excused  from  nine  pans  of  its  motion  :  And  if  the  scalC) 
under  these  circumstances*  neglects  to  move,  and  remains 
at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  its  neglect  of 
that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion  ;  which  it  had  as  much  lib- 
erty and  advantage  for  as  in  usual  circumstances,  it  has  for 
the  greater  motion,  which  in  such  a  case  would  be  reqijired. 
So  that  this  new  di{lit:ulty,  does  not  at  all  increase  its  ex- 
]X)sedncss  to  any  thing  blameworthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
man's  duty,  or  proclivity  to  sin,  tHrough  a  being  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
is  an  inconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of 
liberty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin 
and  blame,  and  the  doing  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
must  be  always  equally  easy. 

Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin, 
&c.  led  him  into  another  great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly 
insists,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  or 
fault.  He  says,  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14.  «  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  ?"  And 
p.  15.  ^Mt  being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  do- 
ing that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid."  And  in  p. 
341,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the  Fathers,  say- 
ing. "  Why  doth  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  Will 
and  power  to  obey  V*  And  again  in  the  same  and  the  next 
page,  <(  Who  will  not  cry  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command 
liim,  that  hath  not  liberty  to  do  what  is  commanded  ;  and 
that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
TO  do  what  is  required  ?"  And  in  p.  373,  he  cites  another 
saying.  <^  A  law  is  given  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  parts, 
i.  c.  obey  or  transgress  it :  But  no  laSv  can  be  against  him  who 
is  bound  by  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is 
not  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has 
these  words  :  "  The  nature  of  Adam  had  power  to  continue^ 
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innocent}  and  without  sin  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  nature 
never  had  so.**....  But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  inno- 
cent and  without  sin,  then  sin  is  consistent  with  Necessityi 
and  we  may  be  sinful  in  that  which  we  have  not  power  to 
avoid ;  and  those  things  cannot  be  true  which  he  asserts  else- 
where, namely,  "  That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of 
omission  nor  commission,  would  deserve  that  name,*'  (p.  348.) 
If  we  have  it  not  in  our  p<rwer  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have 
St  not  in  our  power  to  be  blameless:  And  if  so,  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  being  blameworthy And  hoiw  does  this  con- 
sist with  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsist- 
ent with  blame  or  praise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
perform  perfect  obedience,  to  all  the  commands  of  God,  then 
we  are  under  a  necessity  Cf  breaking  some  commands,  in 
some  degree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  much  as  is 
commanded.  And  if  so,  why  does  be  cry  out  of  the  unrea- 
sonableness and  folly  of  commanding  beyond  what  men  have 
power  to  do  ? 

And  Arminiansin  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves in  what  they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this 
respect.  They  strenuously  maintain,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
in  God,  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  present  power 
and  ability  to  perform  ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  una- 
ble to  perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  sat- 
isfy for  the  imfierfectiona  of  our  obedience^  and  has  made  way? 
that  our  imperfect  obedience  might  be  accepted  instead  of 
perfect :  Wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves 
into  the  grossest  inconsistence.  For,  (as  I  have  observed  else- 
where) «  they  hold,  that  God,  in  mercy  to  maiikind,  has  abol- 
ished that  rigorous  constitution  or  law,  that  they  were  under 
originally  ;  and  instead  of  it,  has  introduced  a  more  mild 
constitution,  and  put  us  under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no 
more  than  imperfect  sincere  obedience,  in  compliance  with 
our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circumstances  since  the  fall.** 

Now,  how  can  these  things  be  made  consiatt-nt  ?  I  would 
asl^,  what  law  these  imperfections  of  our  obedicTKc  are  a 
breach  of?  If  they  are  a  breach  of  no  law  that  \vc  were  ever 
under,  then  they  are  not  sins.     And  if  they  be  nut  sins,  what 
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need  of  Christ's  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  arc 
sins>  and  the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot 
be  a  breach  of  their  new  law  ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than 
imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with  imperfections :  And 
therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is  no 
breach  of  it ;  for  it  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot 
be  a  breach  of  their  old  law  ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely 
abolished ;  and  we  never  were  tinder  it.  They  say,  it  would 
not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  because 
it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or 
to  punish  us  for  failing  of  it.  And  therefore,  by  their  own 
scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  do  not  deserve  to 
be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dying,  to  sat- 
isfy for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that 
which  is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  suffering  7 
What  need  of  Christ's  dying,  to  purchase,  that  our  ijnfierfect 
obedience  should  be  accepted,  when,  according  to  their 
scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other  obedience, 
than  imperfect  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ's  dy- 
ing to  make  way  for  God's  accepting  such  an  obedience,  as  it 
would  be  unjust  in  him  not  to  accept  ?  Is  there  any  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to  do  unrighteously  ?  If 
it  be  said,  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  that  old  law  for  us,  that 
so  we  might  not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for 
our  being  under  a  more  mild  law  ;  still  I  would  inquire^  what 
need  of  Christ's  dying,  that  we  might  not  be  under  a  law, 
which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself  unjust  that  we 
should  be  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because,  in 
our  present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  ? 

So  the  ArmimarxB  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only 
in  what  they  say  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone 
for  those  imperfections,  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in 
what  they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to  enable  men  to 
perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  ^<  I  grant, 
(says  Dr.  Stebbing*)  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  original  sin, 
we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the  performance  of  the  condition, 

«  Treatise  of  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  second  edition,  page  \\%^  ti3« 
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without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  thenj  that  he  gives 
such  a  grace  to  all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the 
condition  is  truly  possible :  And  upon  this  ground  he  may> 
and  doth  most  righteously  require  it."  If  Dr.  Stebbing  in- 
tends to  speak  properly,  by  grace  he  must  mean,  that  assist- 
ance which  is  of  grace,  or  of  free  favor  and  kindness.  But 
yet  in  the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  very  unreasonable^  urt' 
just  and  cmel^  for  God  to  require  that,  as  the  condition  of  par- 
don, that  is  become  impossible  by  original  Sin.  If  it  be  so, 
what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assistance  and  ability  to  perform 
the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name 
of  grace,  that  is  an  absolute  debt,  which  God  is  bound  to  be- 
stow, and  which  it  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  with- 
hold, seeing  he  requires  that,  aa  the  condition  of  pardon,  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  it. 


SECTION  IV. 

Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent 
tvit/i  moral  Inability  to  obey. 

IT  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Amunian  writers,  that 
necessity  is  inconsistent  with  Law  or  Command,  and  particu- 
larly, that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  by  his  command 
should  require  that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do  ;  not 
allowing  in  this  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  Inability ;  I  would  therefore  now 
particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And,  for  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down 
the  following  things. 

L  The  Will  itself  and  not  only  these  actions  which  are 
the  effects  of  the  Will,  is  the  proper  object  of  precept  or 
Command.    That  is,  such  or  such  a  state  or  acts  of  men's 
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Wills,  is  in  niaDy  cases,  properly  required  of  them  by  Com- 
mand ;  and  not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies 
or  minds  only  that  are  the  consequences  of  volition.  This  is 
most  manifest ;  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is  properly  and  di- 
rectly the  subject  of  precepts  or  commands ;  that  only  being 
capable  of  receiving  or  perceiving  commands.  The  motions 
or  state  of  the  body  are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they 
arc  subject  to  the  soul^  and  connected  Tvith  its  acts.  But  now 
the  soul  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  proper  sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  vith  any 
command,  but  the  faculty  of  the  Will ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty 
only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  disobey,  or  refuse  compliance ; 
for  the  very  notions  of  consenting^  yielding^  acce/iiing^  comfily* 
ingt  refusings  rejecting^  ^c,  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience, 
in  the  primary  nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of 
the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of  another.  Disobedience  is  the 
not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the  command- 
ed to  the  manifested  Will  of  the  commander.  Other  acts 
that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  cet*tain  motions  of  the 
body  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  acts 
of  the  Will,  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that 
it  is  manifest,  the  Will  itself  may  be  required,  and  the  being 
of  a  good  Will  is  the  most  proper,  direct  and  immediate  sub* 
jcct  of  command  j  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or  requir- 
ed by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can  ;  for  other  things 
can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and 
are  the  fruits  of  a  good  Will. 

Corol,  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  scries 
of  nets,  one  following  another,  ami  one  the  effect  of  another, 
the  first  and  determining  act  is  properly  the  subject  of  com- 
mand, and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that,  which 
command  or  precept  has  a  proper  respect  to ;  because  it  is 
this  act  that  determines  the  whole  affair  :  In  this  act  the  obe- 
dience or  di:^obedience  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  the  con- 
sequent acts  being  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  deter- 
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niiQed  by  it.    This  determiDingi  governing  act  most  be  the 
proper  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

CoroL  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed, 
that  if  there  be  any  sort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior 
to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  of  choice  in  the  case  direct^ 
ing  and  determining  ivhat  the  acts  of  the  Will  shall  be ;  that 
act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to 
command  or  precept,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely.  Such  acts  can- 
not be  subject  to  commands  directly^  because  they  are  no  acts 
of  the  Will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of  the 
Will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts :  They 
nnot  being  acts  of  the  Will,  there  can  be  in  them  no 
consent  to,  or  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can 
they  be  subject  to  command,  or  precept  indirectly  or  remote^ 
ly  i  for  they  are  not  so  much  as  the  effects  or  conseguences  of 
the  Will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soul,  determining  all  vo- 
litions, it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherein  the  Will  has  no  con- 
cern at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  Will.  And  therefore, 
if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  in- 
voluntarily ;  there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion,  no  com- 
pliance or  opposition  of  the  Will  in  the  affair ;  And  what 
sort  of  obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  ? 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will 
consisting  in  the  soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  in* 
stead  of  being  essential  to  itoral  agency,  and  to  men's  being 
the  subjects  of  moral  government  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it.  For  if  the  soul  determines  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  there- 
in subject  to  no  command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been 
now  observed  ;  because  its  original  determining  act  is  no  act 
of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition,  to  every 
act  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  com- 
mand in  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  which  depends  on  the  fore- 
going determining  act,  and  is  determined  by  it ;  inasmuch 
as  this  is  necessary^  being  the  necessary  consequence  and  ef- 
fect of  that  prior  determiiyng  act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor 
can  the  man  be  a  subject  of  command,  or  government  in  his 
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external  actions;  because  these  are  all  necessary,  being  the 
necessary  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves.  So 
that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  com- 
mand or  moral  goyemment  in  nothipg  ;  and  all  their 
moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded,  and  no  room  for  virtue  or  , 
vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminiah  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of 
the  Calvinists,  that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  use  of  laws,  precepts,  prorhibitionsy  prom- 
ises or  threatenings.  Neither  is  there  an^y  way  whatsoever  to 
make  their  piinciples  consist  with  these  things^  For  if  it  be 
said,  that  there  is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preced- 
ing the  acts  of  the  Will,  but  that  volitions  are  events  that 
come  to  pass  by  pure  accident,  without  any  determining  cause, 
this  is  most  palpably  inconnstent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  pre- 
cepts ;  for  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  . 
use  to  direct  and  regulate  perfect  accident :  Which,  by  the 
supposition  of  its  being  pure  accident,  is  in  no  case  regulated 
by  any  thing  preceding;  but  happens,this  way  or  that,  perfectly 
by  chance,  without  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  useless- 
ness  of  laws  and  precepts  also  follows  from  the  Arrmnian  iio- 
tion  of  indifference,  as  essential  to  that  liberty,  which  is  re- 
quisite to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  bind  to  one 
side  ;  and  the  end  of  commands  is  to  turn  the  Will  one  way; 
and  therefore  they  are  of  no  use,  unless  they  turn  or  bias  the 
Will  that  way.  But  if  liberty  consists  in  indifference,  then 
their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  liberty  ;  as  it 
puts  the  Will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  Will,  hav- 
ing a  bias,  through  the  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it, 
is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to  determine  itself  which  way  it 
will,  without  influence  from  without. 

II.  Having  shewn  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those 
acts,  which  are  original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  precept 'and  command,  and  not  only 
those  Dltei*ations  in  the  body,  See.  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe  that 
the  very  opposition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  in  that 
act,  which  ^is  its  anginal  and  determining  act  in   the  case  f 
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I  say,  the  Will's  opposition  in  thU  act  to  a  thing  proposed  or 
commanded}  or  its  fisiiling  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  Ina* 
lulity  to  that  thing  :  Or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  com- 
iBand  requires  a  certain  state  or  act  of  the  Will,  and  the  per- 
son commanded,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  Will 
oppoute  or  wanting,  in  that^  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which 
13  original  and  determining  in  t/ie  affair^  that  man  is  morally 
unable  to  obey  that  command. 

This  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part, 
concerning  the  nature  of  mom/  Inability,as  distinguished  from 
natural  ;  where  it  was  observed,  that  a  man  may  then 
be  said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  un- 
der the  influence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination, 
or  has  a  want  of  inclination,  under  such  circumstances  and 
views.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what  has  been  before  proved, 
that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  every  individual  act,  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable 
to  go  against  the  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  now 
the  greatest  strength-and  advantage  to  move  the  Will.«..But 
not  further  to  insist  on  these  things,  the  truth  of  the  position 
now  laid  down,  viz.  that  when  the  Will  is  opposite  /o,  or, 
failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  in  Us  originaly  determining 
inclination  or  acty  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  con- 
sideration of  these  two  things* 

1.  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  lead- 
ing act  or  inclination,  and  when  actually  under  the  influence 
of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  al- 
teration, in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable 
to  change  itself;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  una- 
ble to  incline  to  change  itself.  Present  choice  cannot  at  pres< 
ent  choose  ^o  be  otherwise :  For  that  would  be  at  present  to 
choose  some  tiling  diverse  from  what  is  at  firesent  chosen.  If 
the  Will,  all  things  now  considered,  inclbes  or  chooses  to  go 
that  way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  how  considered,  to 
go  the  other  way,  and  so  cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  the 
other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now  sincerely  inclined 
to  change  itself  to   adifi*erent  inclination,  is  to  suppose  the 
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mind  is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined* 
The  Will  may  oppose  some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  ex- 
posed tO}  but  not  its  own  present  act. 

S.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with 
the  thing  commanded)  with  respect  to  its  leading  act^  by  any 
act  of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leading 
and  original  act^  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination  ;  so  it  is  impossi* 
ble  it  should  be  determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing 
act ;  for,  by  the  very  supposition,  there  is  no  foregoing  act ; 
the  oppodte  or  noncomplying  act  being  that  act  which  b  orig^ 
iwU  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so, 
that  if  this  Jirat  determining  act  be  found  noncomplying,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  command,  the  mind  is  morally  unable  to 
obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to  suppose  it  to 
be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  Jirat  determining  act  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate 
lis  Jirat  governing  and  regulating  ar/,  which  is  absurd ;  for  it  is 
to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  Will,  determining  its  first  deter- 
mining act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  leading  and 
governing  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all  ;  'which  is  a 
contradiction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not 
any  ability  to  Will  contrary  to  what  it  docs  Will,  in  the  orig- 
inal and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  because  there  is  supposed  to 
be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise,  and  the 
Will  cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at 
present  incline  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for 
the  present  to  forbear  to  proceed  to  action*  and  to  take  time 
for  deliberation ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  of  the  change  of 
the  inclination, 

/  anvii>er^  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten which  was  observed  before,  viz.  that  the  determining  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration,  is  itself  an  act  of  the  WiU; 
and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises  ability 
and  freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that 
can  be  commanded  or  required  by  precept.  And  if  this  act  • 
be  the  commanded  act,  then  all  that  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  commanded  act  of  the  Will  remains  true,  that 
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the  very  want  of  it  is  a  moral  Inabilitf  to  exert  it,  Sec.  (3.) 
We  are  speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the 
Will  in  the  case,  or  about  the  afiair ;  and  if  a  determining  to 
deliberate^  or  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed  immediately  with* 
out  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leading  act ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines 
that;  or  whatever  be  the  original  and  leading  act;  still  the 
foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that  the  noncompliance  of  the 
leading  act  implies  moral  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  shoald  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral 
Inability  equal,  and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  oth- 
erwise than  they  actually  do  Will,  in  all  cases,  and  equally  so 
in  every  instance. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be 
.observed.  J^rst^  That  if  by  being  equaily  unable,  be  meant 
as  reaBy  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the  Inability  is  merely  mor- 
al, it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral  neces* 
aity  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  prop- 
erly in  one  case  as  another ;  as  I  humbly  conceive  has  been 
perfectly  and  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay.  But  yet,  in  some  res- 
pect, the  Inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others ;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable,  (if  moral 
Inability  can  truly  be  called  Inability)  yet  he  may  be  further 
from  being  able  to  do  some  things  than  others.  As  it  is  in 
thmgs,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do....A  person, 
whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  wei<^ht  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  but  yet  he 
is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  \vcic;ht  than  the 
former ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a 
greater  Inability  for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man 
is  truly  morally  ui^able  to  choose  contrary  to  a  present  incli- 
nation, which  in  the  least  degree  prevails;  or,  rontrary  to 
that  motPFKTwhich,  all  things  considered,  has  sti  cnt^lh  and  ad- 
vantage now  to  movc-the  Will,  in  the  least  dL-t^ree,  superior 
to  all  other  motives  in  view  ;•  but  yet  he  is  further  from  abili- 
ty to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  n  violent  and  deeply  root- 
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ed  inclination,  or  a  niolivc  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in 
strength.  And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
called  greater  in  some  instances  than  others,  as  it  may  be  more 
general  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind.  So  men  may 
be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  diifcrent  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general 
and  habitital^  than  they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is 
occasional  and  particular,*  Thus  in  cases  of  natural  Inability ; 
be  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  ,to  see,  in  a  dif- 
jfcrent  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being 
able  to  see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient 
eloud  or  mist. 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  concerning  the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong 
and  settled  habit j  should  be  here  remembered,  viz.  that  fixed 
habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability,  by  which 
It  is  distinguished  fram  occadonal  volition^  namely,  that  en- 
deavors to  avoid  future  volitions  of  tliat  kind,  which  are  agree- 
able to  such  a  habit,  much  more  frequently  and  commonly 
prove  vain  and  insufBcient.  For  though  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  true,  sincere  desires  and  endeavors  against  a 
present  volition  or  choice,  yet  there  may  be  against  volitions 
of  that  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  A  person  may  de- 
sire and  use  means  4o  prevent  future  exercises  of  a  certain 
inclination  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  wish  the  habit  might  be 
removed  ;  but  his  desires  and  cndeavoi^  may  be  inefieclual. 
The  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable  ;  yea,  even 
as  the  word  wnable  is  a  relative  iertn,  and  has  relation  to  inef- 
iociual  endeavors  ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present,  but  remote  - 
endeavors. 

Secondly^  It  roust  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was 
observed  before,  that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is 
merely  moral,  is  properly  called  Wy  the  name  of  Inability  ;  ^nd 
I  hat  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may  be  said 
to  have  a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  liisf^eje^tion  ;  and 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  aching,  when  he  can,  if 

..'    ^  ' 
•  S«  this  distinction  of  moral  Inability  explained  in.  Pan  I.  Sect,  IV. 
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he  now  pleases,  or  whenever  he  has  a  proper,  direct  and  im*' 
mediate  desire  for  it  As  to  those  desire's  and  endeavors,  that 
may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  regard  to 
which  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exeh:iseiy 
they  are  remote  desires  and  endeavors  in  two  respects.  Fir^t^ 
as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  present  volitions,  but  only 
against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Secondly^  as  to  tlieir  nature  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  noC 
directly  and  properly  against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself* 
or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised  ;  for  these,  in  them* 
selves  considered,  are  agreeable  ;  but  against  something  elae» 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the  opposition  of 
the  mind  is  levelled  entirely  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or 
volitions  themselves  are  not  at  all  opposed  directly,  and  ibr 
their  own  sake  ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely  on  the  ac- 
count of  something  alien  and  foreign. 

III.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very 
want  of  Will  to  a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inabili* 
ty  to  that  thing  ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  that 
the  being  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  Will,  is  a  thing  most  prop* 
erly  required  by  command  ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state- 
or  act  of  Will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  i* 
not,  and  which  may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded. 
And  therefore  those  things  may  properly  be  commanded^ 
which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  required  by  com- 
mand, as  does  not  already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only  may 
be  commanded  to  be  which  already  is,  there  could  be  no  use 
of  precept ;  commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly  vain 
and  impertinent.  And  not  only  may  such  a  Will  be  required, 
as  is  wanting  before  .the  command  is  given,  but  also  such  a^ 
may  possibly  be  wanting  afterwards  ;  such  as  the  exhibition 
of  the  command  may  not  be  effectual  to  produce  or  excite..-. 
Otherwise,  no  such  things  as  disobedien<;e  to  ^  proper  and 
rightful  comoKUid  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no 
case  supposuble  or  possible,  wherein  there  can  be  an  inexcus« 
able  or  faulty  disobedience  ;  which  Jrminiana  cannot  affirm 
consistently  Nvith  their  principles  :  For  this  nukes  obedience 
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to  just  and  proper  coininands  always  neceaaary^  and  Disobe- 
dience impossible.  And  so  the  Jrmtnian  would  overthrow 
himsfelfi  yielding  the  very  p<unt  we  are  upon,  which  he  so 
strenuously  deniesy  viz.  that  law  and  command  are  consistent 
with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobediencCf  which  is 
.  implied  in  the  opposition  or  defect  of  inctination»  remuning 
after  the  command  is  exhibited,  then  wickedness  always  car- 
ries that  in  it  which  excuses  it.  It  is  evermore  90,  that  by 
how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by 
so  much  is  his  inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much 
thennore,  therefore,  has  he  ef  moral  Inability  to  the  good  re- 
quired. His  moral  Inability,  consisting  in  the  strength  of  his 
evil  inclination,  is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness  con- 
sists ;  and  yet,  according  to  Armrdan  principles,  it  must  be  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  wickedness  ;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much  is  he  the  further  from  wicked- 
ness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inability 
alone  (which  consists  in  disinclination,  nevei:  renders  any 
thing  improperly  the  subject  matter  of  precept  or  command, 
and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or  want  of 
conformity  to  a  command. 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity, 
or  external  hinderance,  (which  alone  is  properlyi  called  Ina- 
bility) without  doubt  wholly  excuses,  or  makes  a  thing  im- 
properly the  matter  of  command.  If  men  are  excused  from 
doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded, 
it  must  be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the 
Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to  it  ^  either  in  the  capacity  of  un- 
derstanding, or  body,  or  outward  circumstances. 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  observed, 

1 .  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the 
state  or  immanent  acts  of  the  Will  itself,  or  of  the  affections, 
(which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  Will)  if 
persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of  capaci- 
ty in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thus  the  same 
spiritual  duties,  or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  can- 
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iMUivti^piifcdoCiiiMwasfiutj  teofangeUi  t|MCiH<^7^ 
mdamtaediBf  bmg  ao  noch  inibrior.  So  meo  casiiot  be  re« 
qpmd  to  loTt  thoft6  smiiMt  perioni,  whom  the)r  hsTc  had  »• 
opportQiiit^  to  aeet  or  hear  of,  or  eomo  to  the  knowledge  olSr 
i»  nj  wsy  agreeeblo  to  the  Miiiral  state  and  capaoity  of  the 
boman  taflderaiaiidiag.  But  (he  inaiifflcieiicf  of  sMivea  wM 
tet  eteoae ;  tmleta  ihek  beiii^  iiisiiftciem  arises  net  from  th# 
/Honi  itale  of  ^e  H^iU  or  iffcUnatlon  itself,  but  from  the  end* 
id  th0  nitvtal  eDderMftding.  The  gf ^at  kfednesa  iM  geae^ 
Haaly  of  aeelher  naf  be  a  tMllve  inaollicieni  to  emeke  gvati* 
nuke  k»  the  person^  thai  receives  the  hindness,  through  hb  t^o 
ted  «Dgratellil  lenipef  i  le  Ihk  caee,  the  iostifikleney  of  the 
aaedTOMriats  kcm  the  it«e  cf  the  Will  or  indkittileft  of 
i^vty  alid  doea  net  at  alt  edfense.  But  if  this  generoAy  !e 
tofc  atafficienl  t^enlttf  gratkode,  hehig  unknonhi,  there  being 
1»  neana  of  infcnnalldii  adt^oate  to  the  state  and  measure  of 
Iha  p«raaa*a  taeiddes,  tfab  iaauSeiency  is  attended  wldi  a  nat' 
Wfol  inabilitf  which  enthreiy  evcmae.- 

%.  AstDsuehtnalloMiofbedfyoreaieTciseaandalteratieni 
of  mind,  wUehdo  mit  eOMBatki  the  Immanent  acts  or  state  e# 
^  WiH  itself  bttt  JWe  supposed  to  be  required  ae  effects  of 
th(B  Wittf  I  tMff  in  aifeh  soppoeed  effects  of  the  Wilt,  im 
eoaea^wheran  thee*  h^^tm  want  ef  a  eapacit^  of  understand^ 
mg  9  that  IniA>aity,  and  tffM  only  exedace,  which  consists  in 
want  of  connexk^  WtwOea^  them  and  the  Wffl.  If  the  Will 
fidly  eoaapfies^  and  the  ptopeaed  offset  daea  not  pM>Ve,  accord^ 
big*  to  dif  laiwi  of  natnr*)  to  bo  connected  with  hie  ToBtion^ 
the  man  m  perimOy  oxcnatd  ;  he  haa  a  natural  Inafailty  tcf 
the  thing  required.  For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  obsenr- 
ed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  immediately  req'uired  by 
Command ;  ahd  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  Will.  If,  therefore,  there  b^  a  full  compliance  of 
Will)  the  person  has  done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do' 
not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  volitioui  that  is^  not  owing 
to  him. 

3.  Both  these  hinds  of  natural  Inability  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  so  idl  Inalulity  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved 
into  one  thing,  namely,  want  of  natural  capacity  or  strength  ; 
Voa.  V.  d  A 
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dtlier  capacity  of  understanding,  or  external  strengtir.  Tcr 
when  there  are  external  defects  and  obstacles,  they  would  be 
no  obstacles^  were  it  niot  for  the  imperfectioa  and  limitatiant* 
of  understanding  and  strength. 

Corok  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability,  may 
^perly  be  the  matter  of  precept  or  eommandi  then-  ihey 
may  also  of  invitation  and  counsel.  Commands  and  invita« 
lions  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing;  the  difference  la 
only  circumstantial  s  Commands  are  as  much  a  manifeatadoa 
of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  mucb 
testimonies  of  expectation  of  compliance.  The  difference 
between  them  lies  in  nothing  tliat  touches  the  afiUr  in  hand* 
The  main  difference  between  command  and  Invitation  con- 
sists in  the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  hfan  who  commands  or 
invites.'  Ia- the  latter  it  is  his  Idndnea^j  the  goodness  whicfar 
hb  Will  arises  from :  In  the  former  it  is  his  authority.  But 
whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  sedng  neither  his  Will  nov 
expectation  is  any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  oth- 
er ;  therefore  a  person's  being  known  to  be  morally  unable  tf> 
do  the  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  hy  JnuUatumj  is  no  more 
an  evidence  of  insincerity  in  him<  that  directs  in'  manifesting 
either  a  WHl,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  be^ 
iog  known  to  be  morally  unaUc  to  do  what  he  is  directed  t» 
ky  command.  So  that  all  this  grand  objection  of  Amdmam 
against  the  Inability  of  &llen  men  to  exert  £uth  in  Christ,  or 
to  perform  other  spiritual  gospel  duties,  from  the  sincerity  o£ 
God's  counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force. 
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SECTION  V. 

TAai  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavors,  nvhith  i^ 
supposed  to  excuse  m  the  jyanper/ormance  of 
TAfr^s  in  themsehes  goody  particularly  considered. 

IT  ia  what  is  much  insisted  on  bj  many,  that  aome  men, 
though  they  are  not  able  to  perform  spiritual  duUes,  such  as 
repentance  of  sin,  lore  of  God,  a  coi^ial  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  exhibited  and  offered  in  the  gospeli  &c.  yet  they  may  suif 
cerely  desire  4Uid  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must 
be  excused  4  it  being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the 
omission  of  those  tlnngsy  sirhich  they  sincerely  desire  and  ea« 
deavor  to  dO)  but  cannot  do« 

Conceming  this  matter,  the  fbiiowing  things  may  <be  ob- 
senred. 

'  1 .  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  ab- 
surdity ;  even  that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire 
those  s^nritual  duties  of  lore,  acceptance,  choice,  rejection,  Sec. 
con^sting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  itself,  or  in  the  dispon- 
don  and  indinaiion  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  per- 
form or  exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  lo 
suppose  that  a  man  should  directly,  properly  and  sincerely  in- 
cline to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same  time  is  contra* 
ry  to  his  inclination :  For  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  in- 
clined to  that,  to  which  he  is  indined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  his  Will  and  inclination,  does  properly  and  directly 
fidl  in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  performs,  them  :  For  the 
dutiea  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing ;  they  consist  in 
the  state  and  acts  of  the  WiU  being  so  formed  and  directed. 
If  the  soul  properly  and  sincerely  foils  in  with  a  certun  pro- 
pose act  of  Will  or  choice,  the'  soul  therein  makes  that 
choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moying  body  falls  in  with  a 
proposed  direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
move  in  Uuit  direction. 
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S.  That  which  is  called  a  denre  and  wUSngne^t  for  tlios^ 
inward  dutiesf  in  such  as  do  not  perform  thenif  has  repect  to 
these  duties  only  indirectly  and  remotely)  and  is  improperly 
represented  as  a  willingness  for  them  ;  not  only  because  (as 
was  observed  before)  it  respects  those  good  ToUtions  only  in  t 
ffistant  mw,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  be^ 
^use  eTennohfe,  not  these  things  thenrtelves,  bt^  something 
else)  that  is  alitn  yriMi  fereigft^  i^  the  abject  that  tufttiAatea 
these  volitions  and  desires^ 

A  dmnkardf  who  contimies  itt  Us  dmnkeniiisit  bi^  un^ 
der  the  power  of  a  love,  and  vioienc  appetite  to  strattg  diiai^ 
and  without  any  lov^  to  virtue  (  but  bdng  also  extremeif 
covetous  and  dose,  and  very  Biach  exercised  and  gik^td  «t 
the  diminudon  of  his  estait)  and  prospoat  of  poverty^  nay  m 
a  aort  dedre  the  virtue  of  temparanco ;  aad  tfaougjk  hss  preat 
#nt  Will  is  to  gratify  his  emtravagaot  appedlO)  yec  ht  may 
wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future  acta  of  intemparancei  aad 
forsake  his  excesses,  thraugh  aH  unwiliingiidss  to  part  with 
bis  money :  But  still  h^  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness  i  Ua 
Wishas  and  andeavora  are  insuAdent  and  inefifectual :  Such  a 
man  has  no  proper,  direct^  unoere  willingnasa  tofbraaka  tUs 
•nt^i  and  the  vicious  deeda  which  hdoog  to  it  t  Far  ha  aoa 
voluntarily  in  continuing  t6  drink  ta  excess  t  His  doam  ia 
vary  impvtyparly  called  a  viilingaesa  to  be  teaipcrata ;  H  ll 
wo  true  daaira  of  that  ^drtne  ;  far  it  Is  net  tliat  virtual  that 
terminates  his  wishes ;  nor  have  they  any  dimitt  respect 
to  it.  It  is  only  $he  Mttdng  Mk  numiy^  and  avoiding  povatfCy, 
that  terminates  and  exhausts  tba  wfaala  aticngtli  of  his  dadM. 
The  virtue  of  temperance  n  regatdacl  Mly  vary  indlraatly 
and  impfopatly,  even  af  a  Mcaaiary  wieait^  of  (fMifyiag  thf 
'yice  of  aotetousness. 

flo  a  man  of  an  exceeding  aoatupl  and  wicked  henu  trini 
has  no  feve  to  God  and  Jaaoa  Gifist^  hut»  on  the  aasitiiry ,  ba^ 
log  vary  prafiuiely  and  oamoHy  incKMd^  kaa  tha  gaaaless  dia- 
taste  of  the  things  of  religion^  and  enmity  agahiai  tbaad  i  yac 
being  of  a  femily,  thaa  from  one  generation  to  anotbari  iMira 
tnast  of  'them  died,  in  youth,  af  an  haradilary  oottsMspdoB ; 
ai^d  so  having  little  hope  of  living  long^  and  Ittviwg  hean  i^ 
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•tractcd  in  tile  necti«il7  df  a  au^ffcme  fefe  to  Gbfii^ 
dtnd*  fior  i»  death  «nd  BuffdringS)  io  order  to  hie  MtrntiM 
tMsk  eternal  taimrf ;  if  ondelr  these  drcotnsiaBcet  he  sh6ukl» 
thfOQgh  ftar  of  eternal  torments,  wish  hn  had  Midi  a  diifMi* 
tion  X  But  his  pto&ne  and  carnal  faean  retnalafi^i  be  tamtam^ 
des  still  in  iris  habitual  disuste  ^  and  annitjr  ^^  Oed  and  rei- 
fil^on,  and  whoUy  without  any  aiterdso  df  that  hiVe  and  gratf** 
Inde,  (as  doubtless  the  very  devila  thmnsalres)  noiwithatands 
ing  all  the  detittshnesk  of  their  temper,  would  wiUi  for  a  hoif 
heart,  if  by  that  means  th^y  could  gdt  out  of  heii  :)  In  thift 
caie,  them  isno  stncens  willingness  to  love  ChHst  and  chooii 
him  as  bis  ohief  goods  Tfaesb  holy  dispositlolis  and  exerul<> 
efe  are  not  at  all  the  dfareet  objeet  of  the  Will :  they  truly 
share  no  part  of  the  indbtation  or  desire  of  the  aoml ;  but  ail 
is  terminated  on  delivorence  ffom  tortntont :  And  these  gtaoet 
ittMl  pious  vottdonti  notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  art 
bolKed  upon  as  undesitablo »  as  when  a  sick  man  dtsires  a 
^oa*  ho  greatly  abhorsi  to  ate  his  Ufe.uaFrom  ihM  things  It 
lipt>^rs, 

J«  That  this  bidirect  wilttugn^M  whitb  hai  beete  spohen 
o^  is  not  that  exercise  of  the  Will  whicb>  the  command  rei- 
^Ires  $  but  is  Mtirely  a  diffbtant  oM  i  being  a  volition  of  a 
dlSbfent  nature^  and  terminated  altogether  en  difibrent  ob- 
jects \  wholly  falUng  ahoH  of  that  virtua  of  WUl^  which  xht 
eommand  haa  respect  to. 

«;  Thii  other  volition^  wMch  ha^  only  sotne  indirect  con^ 
tern  with  the  duty  rehired,  cannot  escuse  for  the  want  of  that 
goad  will  ItMtW^  irtiich  Is  commanded ;  bein^  not  the  thhig 
Which  answers  and  folftls  the  command)  and  bebg  lA^holly  dbs«* 
iltnio  of  tho  virtua  which  the  commaM  seeks. 

^tmbar  to  illustrate  thia  matter.%.».lf  a  clnld  has  a  most 
OMelletti  fiyib^r,  that  has  ever  trekted  him  with  fathisrly  Und«- 
tiaH  mA  tendefheSB)  and  haft  «very  way«  in  tbo  highest  de« 
gtee  marit^d  hia  love  and  dudfol  regard^  being  withal  very 
wealthy  I  btft  Iha  MH  is  of  so  Vila  a  disposition,  that  he  in*- 
fitarately  haleft  bi»  fitther}  and  yet^  apprehending  that  hb 
hatred  of  him  is  I2k<«  to  provo  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  final- 
ly to  poverty  and  abject  circumstances,  through  his  father's 
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^unheiidsg  hiiBt  or  othenrise  ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  t» 
his  atarice  and  ambition ;  he  therefbret  wishes  it  were  otl^ 
eririse  :  But  yet*  remaining  nnder  the  Invincible  power  of  bis 
ink  and  malignant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his  settled 
hatred  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willing- 
ness to  have  love  and  honor  towards  bis  &ther,  at  all  acquits 
or  excuses  before  God,  for  his  failing  of  actually  exercising 
these  dispositions  towards  him)  which  God  requires,  it  must 
he  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (I.)  Either  that  it  answers  and 
fulfils  the  command*  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  supposition ; 
because  the  thing  commanded  is  love  and  honor  to  Us  wor* 
thy  parent.  If  the  command  be  proper  ai>d  just,  as  is  snp« 
poaedy  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing  commanded  ;  and  so  noth* 
ii^  else  but  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or^  (3.)  It  must 
be  at  least,  because  there  is  that  Tirtue  or  goodness  in  his 
indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to  the  virtue  required; 
and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and  makes  up  for  the  want  of 
it.  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the  aupposttion.  The  wiilinge 
ness  the  son  has  merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has 
no  goodness  in  it)  ta  countervail  the  want  of  the  pious  filial 
respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality,  in  that  indirect  willingness,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which 
isrealasd  hearty  is  often  called  sincere;  whether  U  Ih^  in 
virtue  or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  kid  t  others  are 
sincerely  good ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in 
things,  which  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  /  as  a  man 
may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry.  Bu^ 
a  being  sincere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  virtue^  vm* 
less  it  be  in  a  thing  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  unc^re 
and  hearty  in  joining  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers. 
When  the  devils  cried  out,  and  besought  Christ  not  to  tor- 
ment them«  it  was  no  mere  pretence^  they  were  very  hearty 
in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented ;  but  this  did  not  make 
their  Will  or  desires  virtuous....  And  if  men  hare  sincere  do* 
sires,  which  are  in  their  kind  and  nature  no  bettery  it  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  required  virtue. 
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And  as  a  man's  being  sincere  in  such  an  indirect  desire  of 
^UingneM  to  do  his  duty^  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  ez^ 
cuse  for  the  want  of  performance ;  bo  it  is  with  endeavon 
arising  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  have  no 
more  goodness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  ef" 
feet  and  expression  of.  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and 
real,  and  however  great  a  person's  endeavors  are ;  yea,  ihougb 
they  slK>ald  be  to  the  utmost  of  hi»  ability  ;  unless  the  Will 
whkh  tliey  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous^ 
they  omr  be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  purpose 
whatsoever^  in  a  moral  sense  or  respect.  That  which  is  not 
truly  virtuous,  in  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon^  by  him,  as  good 
for  nothing ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influencer 
in  his  account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for 
any  moral  defect.  For  nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but 
good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put  a  great  deal  into  the 
other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  en« 
daavors  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  veal  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no 
weight  in  it ;  and  so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the 
renl  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  St  is  only  like  ther 
subtracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real  number^ 
which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  rtegatrvely  good  influx 
ence.  Those  things,  which  have  no  positive  vhtue  have  no 
positive  moral  influence  ;-  yet  they  may  be  an  occasion  of  per* 
sons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.  As  if  a  man  were  in  the 
water  with  a  neighbor,  that  he  had  ill  will  to,  who  could  not 
swimr  holding  him  by  his  hand  'y  which  neighbor  was  much 
in  debt  to^  hin^  \>  and  should  be  tempted  to  let  him  sink  and 
drown;  but  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  temptation; 
not  from  love  to  his-  neighbor,  but  from  the  love  of  money, 
and  because  by  his  drowning  he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that 
which  he  does  in  preserving  his  neighbor  from  drowning,  it 
nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the 
greater  guilt  that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  de« 
ugnedly  let  his  neighbor  sink  and  perish.  But  when  Amdn* 
iauMj  in.  their  disputes  with  CalvinUUj  insisf  so  much  on  sin- 
<^re  desires  and  endeavors,  as  what  must  exeu8e.men«mu$t 
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tan*  |iMitiT»  moral  v«if ht  or  UJuomi  «f  tboM  d«lfaa  «aA 
•ndtaiton.  AcaciHtnf,  juatifyij^  Qt  oxcHsing  on  the  accouiA 
#f  sHVieara  hovatt  en40a^<m  (aa  tlwr  ara  catM)  and  nen'a  d»* 
1^  wbitt  lhf]P«a^^.  Han  relaUp^lQ  sonde  moral  Talua*  sotnoi* 
HiiBg  tihai^  U  f«caiiii«4  a*  seMn  m^  aa  iu^h»  coabtaradlmir 
amio  defect. 

Smthoretan  (ftat and unknovA deceit arisfog^  {mntha 
^mlBi^^9i\htiphte!i9tm9cf1few44^or0*  lodeed  there  lar  % 
%aai  mdUiteetoqi^a  and  i»afi9;«d«iaaa  in  meati  or  at  leiat  levf 
fnw^  of  the  tevms  used  la  nv^u  tbinga  perudnbg  tot  moial 
a»d  apirUwI  nMrt.ttff«*  Whence  ariae  innumerable  mirtakea» 
l^roeg  itfreiadkea^  iaieztrieaUe  coiduMSODi  aari  eiKHesa  coin 

Tba  word  atecrr^  ia  moat  aommonl]^  Osed  to  aignify  noxm^ 
tUns  ttat  ia  t^od ;  Man  ara  habituated  to  underaiaBd  by  it 
the  same  aa  Mn$4^  apd  yfirigki  j  which  terma  excite  an  idea 
#(  aomethhig  gaiad  in  the  atricteat  »d  higbest  aenae ;  gooA 
h>  the  light  of  hithy  who  ae^  not  Milf  the  ooiward  apfKarance^ 
VM  tht  heart*  And«.  therefore^  men  think  that  if  a  peraon  ba 
4Bactfr0»  he  will  eofiainijr  be  aecepted.  If  it  be  aaid  that  wof 
one  is  sincere  in  his  endeavorai^  tiwa  suggests  to  men's  miada 
aa  aaueh»  as  that  iMa  heart  and  WiU  is  goods  that  there  is  no 
defeet  of  dOtfi  as  to  iRUtnoaa  incUnatien }  he  ktmetify  and  ty^ 
tif^fy  desires  and  endeafors  to  do  aa  he  ia  reqiured ;  anA 
Ibis  toada  them  to  suppi^se,  thai  it  would  be  Tory  hard  and  «»• 
teaaonabfe  to  poidah  hlm>  oal  j  because  he  is  unsnocessftil  in 
l&aeiideftaora»  the  thing  eadearored  being  beyond  his  power.... 
'Wheicas  it  ought  to  be  obeefvcd}  that  the  word  sincere  hoe 
these  diSsrent  sigeUkationa : 

I.  firracm^i  as  the  word  is  sometimes  uaed^  sigidlSea  na 
more  than  fto^*  qf  WiU  md  endtavor,  with  respect  to  uif 
thing  that  iaprufeaaad  or  pffeteaded  ^  without  any  ceosidera- 
tonof  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  atmy  whence  thia  real 
Will  aad  true  sodeawMpariaeai^  If  a  man  has  some  real  dettro 
teebtaina  thingi.  either  ^eet  or  indirect»  or  doea  reaHy  En* 
deader  a&er  a  thiiig»  he  is  saidstncevely  to  desire  or  endeaivor 
it;  wiUmut  any  censideration  of  the  goodness  or  mtuouaiiese 
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#f  the  principle  he  acts  from)  or  any  excellency  pr  worthiness 
4if  the  end  he  acts  for;  Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neigh- 
bor's wife)  who  is  sick  and  languishing)  and  very  helpful  in 
her  case)  makes  a  shew  of  desiring-  and  endeavoring  her  res- 
toration to  heakh  and  vigor;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  shew» 
but  there  is  a  reality  in  his  pretence,  be  does  heartily  and.  earn- 
estly desire  to  have  her  health  restored)  and  uses  his  true 
and  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  and 
endeavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ^  though  per- 
haps the  principle  he  acts  from)  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and 
scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in  adultery  with  her,  he  ear- 
nestly debires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restored)  that  he 
may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.    Or) 

3.  By  eincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and 
endeavor  of  some  sort  or  bther,  and  from  some  consideration 
or  other)  but  a  virtutma  sincerity.  That  iS)  that  in  the  per- 
.  fbrmance  of  those  particular  actS)  that  are  the  ma^er  of  virtue 
or  duty)  there  be  not  only  the  matter)  but  the  form  and  es- 
sence  of  virtue)  consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and 
the  principle  exercised  in  it.  There  is  not  only  the  reality  of 
the  aci)  that  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  the  duty  ;  but  also  the 
soul)  which  should  properly  belong  to  sQ|:h  a  body.  In  this 
sensC)  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere)  when  he  acts  with  a/ture 
intentiim  ;  not  from  sinister  viewS)  or  bye  ends :  He  not  only 
in  reality  desires  and  seeks  the  thing  to  be  donC)  or  qualifica- 
tion to  be  obttfned)  for  some  end  or  other ;  but  he  wills  th« 
thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed ;  th« 
virtue  of  the  thing  is  properly  the  object  of  the  Will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  roan  is  said  to  be  sincere)  in  oppo« 
sition  to  a  mere  pretence)  and  ahew  qf  the  fiarticular  thing  to  bt 
done  or  exhibited^  without  any  real  desire  or  endeavor  at  all. 
In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere)  in  opposition 
to  that  shew  qf  virtue  there  U  in  merely  doing  the  matter  qfduty^ 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul)  and  the  es- 
sence of  it)  which  there  is  a  shew  of.  A  man  may  be  sincere 
in  the  former  sensC)  and  yet  in  the  latter  be  in  the  sight  of  Gody 
who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypocrite. 
Vox..  V*  SB 
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In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity  only,  is  there  any  thing  tf<T-^ 
ly  valuable  or  acceptable  iti  the  sight  6f  God.  And  this  is 
the  thing,  which  in  scripture  is  called  dncerifij^  uflrightneMj 
integrity y  truth  in  the  inward  fiArtSj  aUd  a  being  bft  ptrfeCt 
heart.  And  if  there  be  sCi6b  a  sincerity,  aftd  such  a  d^gfee  of 
it  as  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  thil^g  funhet  that  the 
xnan  is  not  abk  to  perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  t6  be  con- 
nected with  his  sincere  desires  and  endeavors^  the  man  !& 
■wholly  excused  and  acqCiittcd  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  his  Will 
shall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed  ;  and  sueh  a  tincere  Wilt 
and  endeavor  is  all  that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  \xf 
Uny  command  of  God.  But  as  to  the  othef  kind  of  sin<i^rit]r 
of  desires  and  endeavors,  it  having  no  vidae  in  it,  (as  Wa^  ob^ 
Served  before)  can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case,  to 
recommend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  mor&f' 
weight  or  influence  whatsoever. 

CotqL  1.  Hence  It  may  be  inferred,  that  nothhig  fn  thdr 
reason  and  nature  of  things  appears,  from  tlie  tonsideratioti  of 
any  tnoral  weight  of  that  former  kind  of  sincerity,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliging  us  to  believe,  or  leading  ns  tt*- 
Suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  promises  of  saltation^ 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit 
"Whatsoever,  to  any  desires,  firayetsy  endeavors^  atrivingy  dt  obe^ 
diente  of  those,  Who  hitherto  have  no  true  virtue  Or  holincstt 
iSn  their  hearts  ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  sincerity, 
and  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  that  is  possible  to  be  in  Sr 
person  withoat  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  a»  the  condition  of 
salvation,  those  holy  exercises,  which  are  ttie  resnh  of  a  su- 
pernatural renovation  :  Such  as  a  supreme  respect  to  Christ, 
love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  Stc.  that  these 
inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as 
they  are  by  nature  ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conchide,  that 
when  men  are  brought  to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavors,  and 
do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  arc  accepted  ;  and  that  this  must 
be  all  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  nien's  being  received  ai 
(he  objects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed 
as  the  condition  of  salvation.    Concerning  which)  I  would  Ob^- 
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«er¥e}  that  in  such  a  manner  of  speaking  of  men's  being  ac^ 
cepted)  because  they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  veil  as  they  can, 
there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  rirtue)  some  degree 
Af  that  which  is  truly  good  ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as 
ifpert  to  be  wished.  For  if  oi^n  do  wh»X  they  can,  unless  their 
8Qi  doing  be  from,  some  good  principle)  disposition^  or  exer*- 
cise  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  Will  % 
their  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  in  some  respects  not  a  whit 
better  than  if  they  did  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  there  is 
no  more  positive  moral  goodness  in  a  man's  doing  what  he 
can,  than  in  a  wlndmiU's  doing  what  it  can  ;  because  the  ac« 
tion  does  no  more  proceed  from  virtue  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  auQb  sincerity  of  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should 
render  it  any  more  a  proper  or  fit  recommendation  to  positive 
iavor  and  acceptance,  or  the  concUtion  of  any  revrard  or  actual 
benefit,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are^' alike  nothiQg,  as  to  any  true  moral  weight  or  value. 

Corel.  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  there  is  notlung  that 
appears  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things^  which  can  justly 
lead  us  to  determine,  that  God  will  certainly  give  the  necessa^ 
ry  pieans  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  bestow  true  bolhi 
noss  and  eteriml  life  on  those  Heathen^  who  are  sincere  (in  the 
sepse  above  es^plaiaed)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will 
of  the  Deity,  and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that 
they  may  escape  his  future  displeasure  and  wrath,  anc}  obtaio 
happiness  in  tl>^fut^>re  state,  through  his  ftvor. 
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SECTION  VI, 

Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessary  t0 

'    Virtue,  but  utterly  incpnsistetft  with  it ;  and  all, 

either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Inclinations^ 

inconsistent  with  Arminian  Notions  of  Liberty  an4 

moral  Agency. 

TO  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Willy  as  Jrminicpia  talk  of, 
to  be  requisite  to  virtue  and  vice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to 
icommon  sense. 

If  indifference  belongs  to  liberty  of  Will,  as  Amdnittn4 
suppose,  and  it  be  essential  to  a  virtuous  action*  that  it  be  per* 
formed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they  also  suppose  ;  it  will  fol- 
low, that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  perform- 
ed in  a  state  of  indifference  ;  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a  state 
of  indifference,  then  doubtless  it  roust  be  performed  in  the 
time  of  indifference.  And  so  it  will  fbllow,  that  in  order  to 
the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  that  act  and  the  more  indifferent 
and  cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  wliich  is  per- 
formed, so  much  the  better ;  because  the  act  is  performe4 
with  so  much  the  greater  liberty.  But  is  this  agreeable  to 
the  li^ht  of  nature  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions,  which 
mankind,  in  all  a^es,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  lies  in  that,  which 
is  contrary  to  indifference,  even  in  the  tendency  and  inclina- 
lion  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action  ;  and  that  the  stronger  the 
inclination,  and  so  the  further  from  indifference,  the  more  vir- 
tuous the  heart,  and  so  much  niore  praiseworthy  the  act  which 
proceeds  from  it  ? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before  de* 
monstrated)  that  there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  in  a  state  of  in* 
difference  ;  for  instance,  this  act,  viz.  The  Will's  determining 
to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  give  itself  a 
prcponderation  one  way,  then  it  would  follow,  on  Armimar^ 
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principles,  that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that 
lilone  wherein  virtue  consists,  because  this  only  is  performed^ 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference)  and  so  in  a 
utate  of  liberty  :  For  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its 
equilibrium,  it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state  ;  and  therefore  all 
the  acts,  which  follow  afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can 
have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice.     Or  if  the  thing, 
which  the  Will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  pf  indifference, 
iand  so  of  liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to. 
take  the  matter  into  consideration,  then  this  determination  is 
that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists,  and  not  proceeding  to  ac- 
tion after  the  scale  is  turned  by  consideration.     So  that  it  will 
follow,  from  these  principles,  that  all  that  is  done  after  the 
mind,  by  any  means,  is  once  out  of  its  equilibrium  and  al- 
ready possessed  by  an  inclination,  and  arising  from  that  in- 
clination, has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  it 
Worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.     But  how  plainly  contra- 
ry is  this  to  the  universal  sense  of  manlund,  and  to  the  notion 
they  have  of  sincerely  virtuous  actions  ?  Which  is,  that  they 
are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart  well  dis/ioaed  and  in-f 
$Uned ;  and  the  Btronger^  and  the  more  Jlxed  and  determined 
the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of 
virtue,  and  so  the  more  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it.    But  if 
there  be  any  acts,  which  are  done  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or 
spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and  coldness  of 
heart,  they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposi- 
tion in  the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common 
sense,  have  po  sincere  goodness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of 
heart  in  them.    To  have  a  virtuous  heart,  is  to  have  a  heart 
that  £ftvors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one  perfectly 
cold  and  indifferent  about  it. 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  that  arise  immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be 
virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  not  determined 
by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding  choice, 
then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indif- 
ference ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's 
arbing  immediately  out   of  indifference.    But   those  acts, 
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ifbicb  i^re  xvDt  determined  by  preceding  choice)  cannot  be  vf r» 
tuous  or  vicious  hj  ^rmiman  principles,  because  they  are  not 
determined  by  the  Will,  So  that  neither  pne  way,  por  tb^ 
jQ^her,  can  any  aQtipns  he  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  ^r- 
vfonlan  principles.  If  the  action  he  determined  by  a  preceding 
act  of  civoice,  it  cannot  be  virtuou?,  because  the  action  is  not 
done  in  a  ^tat«  of  indifference,  nor  doe.^  immediately  aris^ 
from  such  a  ^ate  ;  and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If 
the  action  be  not  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,. thep 
it  cannot  be  virtuous  ;  because  theji  the  Will  is  not  selfdeter- 
mined  in  it.  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue 
j)or  vice  can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  actioq,  that  it 
be  performed  in  a  state  of  indiflference,  under  a  notion  of  that 
being  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary  to  common  sense  ;  as  it  is 
a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifTerence  itself,  in  many 
cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  A^  if  when  I  se$ 
my  neighbor  or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest 
degree  merited  qF  me,  in  extreme  distress,  and  ready  to  per^ 
ish,  I  find  an  indifference  in  my  heart  with  respect  to  any- 
thing proposed  to  be  done,  whi^h  \  can  easily  do,  for  his  re- 
lief. So  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or 
kill  my  father,  or  do  numberless  other  things,  which  might 
be  mentioned,  the  being  indifferent^  for  a  pioment,  woul(} 
be  highly  vicious  and  vile- 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  sgppose  this  libertj 
of  indifference  is  essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  thf 
great  difTerencc  of  degrees  of  the  guilt  of  diflerent  •crimeSb 
and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  mosX  flagitious,  horrid 
iniquities  ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury^ 
blasphemy,  &c.  For,  according  to  these  principle^)  tbi^re  is 
no  barm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  iadifiTer- 
cnce  with  respect  to  these  crimes :  Nay,  it  is  absolutely  nee* 
cssary  in  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoiding  themj  Qr  vice  in 
doing  them.  But  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference 
with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  next  door  to  doing  them  :  It  i« 
then  in&nitely  near  to  choqsing,  and  so  committing  the  fact.; 
For  eqniUbrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  prepondera^ 
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tfdn  ;  and  one,  even  the  leadi  degree  of  pre|)ofnderation,'  (alt 
things  considered)  is  choice*  And  not  only  so,  but  for  the 
Will  to  be  in  a  slate  of  perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to 
.  iuch  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  ht  full 
as  likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  thetn,  to  do  them  as  ta 
Omit  them.  And  if  our  minds  must  be  in  siich  a  states 
tvherein  it  is  as  n^ar  to  choosing  as  refusingi  and  wherein  it 
mast  at  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as 
likely  to  comittit  them,  ad  to  refram  from  them  ;  ^vhcre  Is  the 
fexeeedihg  hemoosness  of  choosing  and  comtnitihig  them  ?  If 
there  be  nO  harm  in  often  being  in  such  a  fetate,  ivherein  the 
probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  ar^  exactly  equal,  there 
being  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  thaft 
(he  other  ;  then,  according  tO  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a 
contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  disposition  of  things,  that  we  should  choose  them  a^ 
often  as  reject  them  »  That  it  should  generally  So  fall  out  i* 
necessary,  as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequetice 
of  the  equal  tendency  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  statCr 
of  things  from  which  the  effect  arises.  Why  then  fehould  war 
be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Jrmiman  scheme  of  lib*', 
erty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  suth  thing* 
as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  or  dispositions.  If  liberty 
of  indifference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then  there  can  hb 
no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which  aro 
contrary  to  indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can 
be  virtuous,  in  which  no  liberty  is  eXfcrclsed  ;  but  how  aijsurd 
16  it  to  talk  of  exercising  itidiRbrence  under  bias  and  prepon- 
deration  f 

And  if  sei/determihitjg  flower  In  the  Will  be  necessary  to 
moral  agency,  praise,  blame,  &c.  then  nothing  done  by  the 
Will  can  be  any  further  praise  or  blameworthy,  than  So  far  as 
the  Will  is  moved,  swayed  ahd  determined  by  itself,  and  the 
scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  poWer  the  Will  has  over  itself. 
And  therefore  the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  al- 
ready, the  prepondcratlon  must  not  be  determined  and  effect- 
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cd  beforehand ;  and  so  the  selfdetermining  act  antic!  patee.' 
Thus  it  appears  another  wa^,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsisen€ 
-w-ilh  that  liberty,  which  jirmimana  suppose  to  be  necessary 
to  virtue  or  nee  ;  and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself' 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine   concerning^ 
the  inconsistence  of  necessity  with   liberty,  praise,  disprdsey 
Sec.     None   will  deny,  that  bias  and  inclination  may  be   so^ 
strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the  Will*» 
determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  necessity* 
This  Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  God,  Angels, 
and  glorified  Saints,  with  respect  to  good  ;  and  the  Will  of 
Devils  w:ith  respect  to  evil.     Therefore  if  necessity  be  incon^ 
sistent  with  liberty  ;  then,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  stich  a 
degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  virtue,  vice,  praise 
or  blame.    And  if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this 
ftrength,   the  more   do  they  impede  liberty,  and'so  diminisll 
praise  and  blame.     If  very  strong  habits  destroy  liberty,  the 
less  ones  proportion  ably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree 
of  strength.    And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  then  is  the  act 
roost   virtuous  or  vicious,   when  performed  without  any  in- 
clination or  habitual  bias  at  all  ;  becai^se  it  is  then  perform- 
ed with  most  liberty. 

Every  prepossessing,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brings  a 
degree  of  moral  inability  for  the  contrary  ;  because  so  far  as 
the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed,  so  much  hinderance  ii 
there  of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  inability  be 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  then,  so  far  as  there  is  .any  such  thing  as  evil  disposi- 
tion of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  inclination  ;  whether 
covetousness,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else ;  so 
much  the  more  excusable  persons  are ;  so  much  the  less 
have  their  evil  acta  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  vice.  And  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  excellent  dispositions  and  inclinations 
they  have,  so  much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  is  evident,  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart,  whether 
it  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  can  be  in  any  degree  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  j  or  the  actions  which  proceed  from  them  <ii  ^ 
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Hil  praise  or  blameworthy Because,  though  we  should  sup? 

pose  the  habit  not  to  be  of  snch  strength,  as  wholly  to  take 
away  all  moral  ability  and  selfdeter mining  power  ;  or  hinder 
but  that)  although  the  act  be  partly  from  bias,  yet  it  may  be 
in  part  from  selfdetermination  ;  yet  in  this  cade,  all  that  ia 
from  antecedent  bias  must  be  set  asidet  ad  of  no  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  more 
must  be  considered  than  what  arises  froqo  selfdeter  mining 
power,  without  any  influence  of  that  bias,  because  liberty  is 
exercised  fn  no  more  ;  so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  ha- 
bitual ihclination,  is  {hroiqrn  away,  as  no{  belonging  to  the 
toorality  of  the  aqtioh.  By  which  it  appears,  that  no  exerciso 
of  these  habits,  let  them  be  stronger  or  weaker,  can  ever 
have  any  thing  of  the  nafure  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  there  may  be  the'  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  in  habr 
its  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  habits  may  be  the  effects  of 
those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  ^xercis^d  liberty  ;  that  howev- 
er the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  habits,  which 
arc  natural,  or  that  are  l^rn  or  created  with  us  can  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  yet  they  will  not  prove  this  of  habits^ 
which  have  been  acquired  and  esublished  by  repeated  fret 
acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  Would  say,  that  this  Evasion  will 
tkot  a)  all  help  the  matter.     For  if  freedom  of  Will  be  essen* 
tial  to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  then  there  is  no  vir- 
tue or  vice,  but  only  in  that  very  tbing,  wherein  this  liberty  is 
exercised.    If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things^  that  he  does, 
exercises  liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such 
circumstances,  that  his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a 
long  series  of  acts  or  events  that  come  to  pass  necessarily  ; 
those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardabld 
er  punishable  ;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  ne- 
cessity ;  for  in  them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following 
<fffects,  that  are  necessary,  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  vir- 
tue or  yice,  than  health  or  sickness  of  body  have  properly  the 
nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  being'  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free 
aots  of  temperance  or  intemperance ;  or  than  the  gfood  quali- 
VoL.  V.  a  C 
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^ties  of  a  clock  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue^  which  are  the  ttk^t$ 
of  free  acts  of  the  artificer ;  or  the  goodness  and  sweetness 
of  the  fruits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  being  the  effecta  of 
the  friee  and  faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  liberty  be  abao^ 
hitely  requisite  to  the  morality  of  actions  and  necessity  whol« 
ly  incoDsitent  with  h,  as  Jmdmana  greatly  insist ;  then  no 
necessary  effects  whatsoever,  let  the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or 
bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious  9  but  the  virtue  or  vice  must  be 
only  in  the  free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Whitby  sup* 
poses,  the  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  of 
the  saints  in  heaven,  and  damned  in  helU  which  are  the  con-* 
sequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of  probation,  at^  not 
rewardable  or  punishable. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  jirmimam 
concerning  liberty  and  moral  'agency  be  true,  it  will  foHows 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  such  habits  or  qualities  as  humil* 
ity,^  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  generosity,  heav-' 
enly  mindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives  ; 
or  in  delight  in  holiness,  hungering  and  tlursting  after  right* 
eousness,  love  to  enemies,  universal  benevolence  to  mankind  s 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all  vicious,  or  wor* 
thy  of  dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly,  malignant,  dev* 
ilish  dispositions  \  in  being  ungrate&l,  profane,  halutually 
hating  God,  and  things  ^acred  and  holy  $  or  in  being  most 
treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  men.  For  all  these 
things  are  disfiodtiona  and  incHnatUma  of  the  heart.  And  m 
short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  qitaUty 
(^  mind  ;  no  such  thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or 
vice  and  sin  :  And  the  stronger  those  habits  or  dispositions 
are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the  further 
they  are  from  being  so  indeed  ;  the  more  violent  men's  hists 
are,  the  more  fixed  their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  malt^ 
ciousness,  still  the  further  are  they  from  being  blamewoithy« 
If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated  acts,  or  by  any 
other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  tlie  most  hellish  dispofationf 
desperately  inclined  to  treat  hb  neighbors  with  injuiious- 
ness,  contempt  and  malignity;   the  further  they  should  be 
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fitnn  any  disposition  to  be  aog^  with  hiai>  or  in  the  lesst  to 
blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  haAd,  if  there  be  a  person^  who 
is  of  a  moat  excelieut  spirit,  strongly  inclining  bim  to  the 
most  amiable  actions)  admirably  meek)  benevolent^  &c«  so 
much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  rewardable  or  commenda- 
ble. On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very 
&r  from  being  praiseworthy  ibr  those  acts  of  holiness  and 
kindness,  which  he  performed,  these  propenskiea  being 
strong  in  his  heart.  And  Mx>ve  all,  the  infinitely  holy  and 
gracious  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda^ 
ble,  his  good  inclinations  being  infinitely  strong,  and  He, 
therefore,  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  liber* 
ty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger  the  inclinations  of  any  are 
to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous  they 
are  ;  and  the  more  they  love  .wickedness,  the  less  vicious.... 
Whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  scripture,  let  every 
Christian,  and  every  man  who  has  read  the  Bible,  judge  ; 
And  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  common  sense,  let  every 
one  judge,  that  has  human  nndeirstavidhig  in  exercise, 

Apii  if  we  pursue  these  principle^,  we  shall  find  that  vir* 
tue  and  vice  are  wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
there  never  was,  n6r  ever  can  be  any  such  thing  as  one  or  the 
other  ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  propensity,  dispo- 
sition of  habit  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been  shewn ; 
because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  Will,  the  fbundation  of  all  tnoral  agency,  and  exclnde 
all  capacity  of  either  virtue  or  vice.^.And  if  habits  and  dispo* 
sitions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  oior  vicious,  neither  can  the 
exercise  6f  these  dispositions  be  So ;  for  the  exercise  of  bias  is 
not  the  exercise  of  free  se^detertrdnlng^  JViUj  and  so  there  is 
no  exercise  of  liberty  in  it.  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill  disposed,  nor  in  act- 
ing from  a  good  or  bad  drsposttion.  And  whether  this  l^s 
or  disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  k  exists  but  a  moment 
before  the  act  of  .WiH^  which  is  the  eifect  of  it,  it  alters  not 
the  case,  ais  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect.  Or  if  there  be 
no  previous  dispo^on  at  sAl,  eilher  ha^tual  or  occasional^ 
that  determines  the  act,  then  it  Is  not  choice  that  determines 
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it:  It  is  therefore  a  contingence,  that  happens  to  the  nuuj^i 
arising  from  nothing  In  him  ;  and  is  necessary,  as  to  any  in;; 
clination  or  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  make  him 
either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  better  thai) 
other  trees,  because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  lit  upon  by  i^ 
swan  or  nightingale ;  or  a  rock  more  vicious  than  other  rocksy 
because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oCtener  to  crawl  over  it* 
So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  dispo»tionSf 
either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting 
from  any  good  or  bad  previous  inclination  ;  nor  yet  any  virtue 
or  vice,  in  acdng  wholly  without  any  previous  inclioatiop. 
Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  virtue  or  vice  ? 


SECTION    VII. 

Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  V)itk 
all  influence  ^Motive  and  Inducement,  in  either 
virtuous  or  vicious  Actions. 

AS  Armiman  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essentia)  to 
virtue  or  vice,  are  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  in  their 
being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous  and  vicious  habits  and  dis- 
positions ;  50  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency  with 
all  infigence  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  is  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Willi 
whether  there  be,  previous  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  prcponder- 
ancy  of  the  incUnalion,  or  a  preponderancy  of  those  circum- 
atances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  inclination.  And, 
indeed,  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  in- 
clination one  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination 
of  the  mind «  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends  that  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  motives  do  al- 
fpr  the  inclination,  and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will  not 
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flU$p  the  case^  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  if  motives 
operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inctination)  then  they  operate 
.  by  destroying*  the  mind's  indifference,  an^  laying  it  under  a 
bias.  But  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  It 
is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its  own  selfdetermination,  but  to 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something  extrinsic^ 
which  operates  .upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to 
Its  own  determination.  So  that  ivhat  is  done  from  motive, 
cannot  be  either  viituous  pr  vicious.  And  besides,  if  the  acts 
of  the  Wilt  are  excited  by  motives,  those  motives  are  the 
causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the 
Will  necessary  ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  pf 
the  cause.  And  if  the  influence  and  power  of  the  motive 
causes  the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the  motive  deter- 
mines volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so 
is  not  free,  in  the  sense  of  ArminiaTisj  (as  has  been  largely 
shewn  already)  and  consequentljr  c^n  be  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious. 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
as  an  insufiicient  evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, impertinently  alleged  in  this  case  ;  namely,  (he  suppo- 
tttion  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending  action  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said, 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally 
following  the  strongest  motive  ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present, 
forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented,  till  there  has  been 
opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
weight  with  the  merit  of  other  motives.    I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining 
thus  to  suspend  and  consider,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  where- 
in alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this  all  virtue  and  vice 
must  consist ;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  eflects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or 
vicious  than  some  good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when 
men  are  fast  asleep,  and  are  the  consequences  of  what  they 
4id  when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here  ob- 
HUrvc  two  things  ; 
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1.  To  suppose,  that  all  viKiie  and  riee,  in  every  case,  co%> 
sists  in  dtttemiining,  whether  to  take  titne  for  Gonsidenktloii 
or  not,  is  not  agreeable  to  comnnoft  sense.  For,  aecorcMngto 
«iich  a  supposition,  the  most  horrki  cFimes^  aclulterf,  murder) 
sodomy,  blaspheroy ,  &c.  do  not  at  all  consist  in  tho  horrid  na- 
•  ture  of  the  things  themselTes,  but  only  in  vhe  neglect  of 
thorough  consideration  before  they  were  perpetrated^  whteh 
brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter)  and  makes  all 
crimes  equal.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consid^ratiofi) 
when  'such  heinous-  erits  arc  proposed  to  choice^  is  worse  than 
in  other  cases  :  I  answer,  this  is  inconsistent,  as  it  stipposet 
the  very  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  tirae>  l»  siippcjsed 
not  to  be  ;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  riciousne^  and 
heinousness,  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  want  of  consider* 
ation.  It  supposes  some  crimes  in  theTnaeheay  in  their  etmp 
nature^  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  to  consid* 
eration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  person  under  a 
previous  obligation  to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than 
others. 

^.  If  it  were  so,  that  aW  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case^ 
consisted  only  in  the  act  of  the  WHlS  whereby  it-  determines 
whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  in  tht 
least,  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  d»(I')n  this  act  of  th« 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  an^ 
necessarily  follows  the  strongest  motive  ;  awf  so  i»  neeessary, 
even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is  either  virtuous  or  vicieu9. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerniHg  the  incon- 
sistence Q^  Arnunian  notions  of  moral  agjency  with  the  influ- 
ence of  motives.....!  suppose  none  wilt  deny^  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  motives  to  be  set  before  the  miivd  so'  powerfa^  and 
exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageoue  cii^ 
cumstanccs,  as  to  be  invincible  ;  and  such  as  tlie  mittd^  caw- 
not  I '.It  yield  to.  In  this  case,  Arminians  will  doubtless  say, 
liberty  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  moHves  are  exhibited 
with  half  so  much  power,  they  hinder  fibarty  in  proportion 
to  their  strength,  and  go  halfway  towards  destroying  it.  If  a 
thousand  degrees  of  motive  abolish  all  liberty,  then  five  hnn-' 
drcd  take  it  half  away.     If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of  mo« 
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\\vt  does  r- 1  at  all  iniriftg;e  or  dhninish  libeny^  then  no  more 
do  tw<>  degfrees ;  for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if 
ivfo  degrees  do  not  diminish  the  Will's 'liberty,  no  more  do 
Ibnr,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thousand.  For  nothing  multiplied 
ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothing.  If  there  be  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion,  that  is  at  all  opposite 
to  liberty,  then  the  greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  tibeity. 
But  if  there  be  %ny  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it 
against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree  ;  ax\<l  consequently  hurt«  and  diminishes  virtue.  If 
invincible  motives,  to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  ail 
the  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all  die  virtue  of  it ;  then  the 
more  forcible  the  motive?  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so  much 
the  less  virtue  ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better 
for  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agtee^ 
able  to  common  sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there 
ere  some  instances  wherein  the  soul  chooses  ^vithout  any  mo« 
tive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am  sure, 
there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a  choice  is  made 
for  no  good  end  ; .  for  it  is  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any 
end,  the  view  of  the  eiid  would  be  the  motive  exciting  to  the 
act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and  so  from  no  good 
a^m,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in 
it  than  in  the  motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind  without  any  aim  or  end  in  the  thing  moved, 
and  which  knows  not  whither,  nor  why  and  wlierefore,  it  is 
moved. 

Carol.  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument 
agtdnst  the  CcUviftUta^  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhort-^ 
ations,  invitations,  expostulations,  Sec.  so  much  insisted  on  by 
ArminictM^  is  truly  against  themselves.  For  these  things  can 
operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is  ex' 
hibited  motive  and  inducement,  tending  to  exdte  and  deter*' 
mine  the  acts  of  the  Will.  But  it  follows,  on  their  principlesf 
that  the  acts  of  Will  exdted  by  soch  causes^  cannot  be  virtu*- 
ous ;  because  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are  not  front 
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the  Wiirs  selfdetermining  power.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  offer  any  arguments  to  persuade 
men  to  any  virtuous  voUtion  or  voluntary  action  ;  it  is  in  vain 
to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness  of  ways  of 
irirtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.  This  no- 
tipn  of  liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  endeavors  to 
draw  men  to  virtue  by  instruction  or  persuasion,  precept  or 
exam{>le  :  For  though  these  things  may  induce  men  to  what 
is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take  away  the 
/orm  of  virtue,  because  they  destroy  liberty  ;  as  they,  by  their 
own  power,  put  the  Will  out  of  its  equilibrium,  determine 
and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the  work  of  selfdetermining  pow- 
er out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instructions  are  that 
are  given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  that  are  used, 
and  the  more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they 
have  so  much  the  greater  tendency  to  put  the  Will  out  of  its 
balance,  to  hinder  its  freedom  of  selfdetermination ;  and  so  to 
exclude  the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatso- 
ever is  praiseworthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  God  has  no 
hand  in  any  man's  virtue,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either  by 
a  physical  or  moral  influence ;  that  none  of  the  moral  methods 
He  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the  world,  have  ten* 
dency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  ;  that  all  the  instructions^ 
which  he  has  given  to  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  day,  by  prophets,  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  all  his  counsels,  invitations,  promises,  ihreatenings,  warn- 
ings and  expostulations ;  that  all  means  he  has  used  with 
men,  in  ordinances,  or  providences  ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  ordinary  an  J  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  to 
excite  any  one  virtuous  act  of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any 
thing  morally  good  or  commendable,  in  any  respect.  For 
there  is  no  way  that  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote 
Tirtue,  but  one  of  these  three.  Either  (1.)  By  a  physical 
operation  on  the  heart4  But  all  effects  that  are  wrought  inr 
men  this]  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the  concurring 
foice  of  all  Armimar^,    Or,  (2.)  morally,  by  exhibiting  mO" 
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tt?es  to  the  understanding,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  WilK 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  yolitions,  which  are  exdted 
by  motives,  are  necessary,  and  not  excited  by  a  selfmoving 
power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  prindples,  there  is  no  virtue 
in  them.  Or,  (3.)  By  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opportuni- 
ty to  determine  itself  concerning  the  objects  proposed,  either 
to  choose  or  reject,  by  its  own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninfluen* 
ced  selfdetermination.  And  if  this  be  all,  then  all  those  means 
do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice  :  For  they  do  noth- 
ing but  give  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  eiihcr 
vat/y  either  to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under  any  bias 
to  either :  And  so  there  is  really  as  much  of  an  opportunity 
given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of  good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly 
follow  from  the  Amdman  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on 
others ;  namely,  that  God  acts  an  inconsistent  part  in  u^ng  so 
many  counsels,  warnings,. invitations,  intreaties.  Sec.  with  an- 
ners,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  the  ways  of 
virtue  ;  and  that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  fol« 
low,  from  their  doctrine,  that  God  does  these  things  when  he 
knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no  manner  of  tenden- 
cy to  promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at ;  yea,  knows  that 
if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  incon- 
nstent  with  such  an  effect,  and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an 
imputation  of  insincerity  would  this  fix  on  Him,  who  is  infi- 
nitely holy  and  true  !....So  that  their*s  is  the  doctrine,  which, 
if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the 
Most  High,  and  fix  on  Him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  and 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  Catoimsta  ;  according  to  tfleir  frequent, 
and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

CoroL  2.  Froca  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section,  it 
again  appears,  that  Jimdman  principles  and  notions,  when  &ir- 
ly  examined  and  pursued  in  their  demonstrable  consequencesi 
do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  make  it  im- 
possible that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case; 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by 
these  principles,  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction For  it  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  con* 
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traiy  to  commoD  ^ensci  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  jobS 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  hy  their  priiidples» 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  intention  or 
aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a  motive.  $e  that 
tf  we  rely  on  these  princi{des»  tiiere  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  sdfevidentf  there 
can  be  none  without :  Consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  at  all* 

Corol,  3.  It  is  manifest,  diat  Arwirwm  notion^  of  moral 
agency,  and  the  hHng  of  a  faculty  of  Will,  cannot  consist  to- 
gether ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  dther  a  vir* 
tuoua  or  vicious  act  it  caimot  be  an  act  of  the  Will ;  no  Will 
^an  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  wluch  is  performed 
without  inclination,  without  motive,  without  endi  must  be 
performed  without  any  concern  of  the  WiH.  To  suppose  an 
act  of  the  Will  without  tibeser  implies  a  contradiction*  If  tke 
soul  in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as  was 
observed  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts 
no  inclination  to  any  thing ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act 
it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses  nodiing  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
act  of  choice  in  the  case  :  And  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 
is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts 
all  vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  in  as  much 
as,  according  to  this,  there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act 
wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  according  to  the  phunest 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the  princi* 
pies  of  Arnumani  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious act  wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore 
there  is  no  room  fpr  any  virtuous  or  vicious  acta  at  all. 

Corol,  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  ofintelligeDt  beings 
are  influenced  by  either  previous  inclination<t>r  motivie,  anoth* 
er  strange  thing  will  fellow  ;  and  this  is,  that  jGiod  not  only  ' 
cannot  foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his  crea* 
lures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable 
guess  concerning  them.  For  all  conjecture  in  things  of  this 
nature,  must  depend  on  some  discerning  or  apprehension  of 
these  two  things,  previoua  di^dtion  and  motive^  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  jirmiman  notions  of  moral  agency,  inr  their  re- 
al consequence,  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

}Fhereinthe  chief  grounds  of  the  reasonings  of  Ar- 
minians,  in  support  and  defence  of t  he  f or emention^ 
ed  notions  of  Liberty,  moral  Agency,  ISc.  and 
against  the  opposite  doctrine  ^  are  considered. 

SECTION   I. 

The  Essence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions 
of  the  Hearty  and  Acts  of  the  fVilly  lies  not  in 
their  Cause,  but  their  Nature. 

One  m^n  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought 
to  establish  the  forementioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice, 
&c.  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of  the  dispositions, 
or  acts  of  the  WilK  consists,  not  in  the  nature  of  these  disposi* 
tions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them  :  So 
that  if  the  dispodtion  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  Will,  be  ever 
so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be  not  our 
virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  Will,  in  its  inclination  or  acts,  be  ever 
80  bad,  yet|  unless  it  arises  from  something,  that  is  pur  vice  or 
faull,  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it.  Hence 
their  grand  objection  and  pretended  demonstration,  or  self- 
evidence,  against  anf  virtue  and  commendabieness,  or  vice 
and  blameworthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  Will, 
ivhich  are  not  from  some  virtuous  or  vicious^determination  of 
the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  a  mistakei  yea,a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most 
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certain,  that  if  there  be  any  such  things  as  a  Tirtuous  or  yic<- 
lous  disposition}  or  volition  of  mind^  the  virtuousness  or  vic- 
iousness  of  them  consists,  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these 
things,  but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and 
of  Ticiousness  or  fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispo- 
utions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are  said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our 
fault,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no  where  at 
all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  Will  lies 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  being 
of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make  it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  faulty  determination  of  our*s,  as  its  cause,  or 
something  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  Then,  for  the  same  reason 
neither  can  the  viciousness  of  that  cause  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  but  in  its  cause :  That  evil  determination  of 
our's  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of  a  bad  nature,  un- 
less it  arises  from  some  cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And 
when  we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  still  the  reason  of  the 
thing  holds  good  ;  though  this  cause  be  of  a  bad  nature,  yet 
we  are  not  at  all  to  blame  on  that  account,  unless  it  arises 
from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness 
lie  in  the  nature  of  thU  causey  but  in  the  cause  of  /Aa/.  And 
thus  we  must  drive  faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a 
lower  cause  to  a  higher,  in  infinitum  :  And  that  is  thoroughly 
to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  it  no  possitulity  of  ex- 
isten<!e  any  where  in  the  universality  of  things.  On  these 
principles,  vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that 
is  an  effect  ;  because  fault  does  not  conust  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  in  their  cause  ;  as  well  as  because  effects  are  ne- 
cessary, being  unavoidably  connected  with  their  cause  : 
Therefore  the  cause  only  is  to  blame.  An^  so  it  follows,  that 
faultiness  can  lie'on/y  in  that  causey  which  is  sf  cause  onlyy  and 
no  effect  of  any  thing.  Nor  yet  can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it 
must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself ;  not  in  its  being 
from  any  determination  of  our*s,  nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us 
which  is  tile  cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all  ;  for,  by 
the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect,  and  has  no  cause.  And  thus,  be 
that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  habits  or  acts  of 
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Will  that  make  them  virtuous  or  faulty^  but  the  cause,  must 
immediately  run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion ;  and  in 
maintaining  it,  will  insensibly  contradict  and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not 
from  their  nature,  or  from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but 
because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  must  be  on  account  of 
the  badness,  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  cause .:  A  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  bad,  because  the 
cause  is  ^d^  or  of  an  evil  nature  or  Aaa  badnesa  as  a  quality  in- 
herent in  it :  And  a  good  effect  In  the  Will  must  be  goody  by 
reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good  kind 
and  nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  very  supposi- 
tion  of  fault  and  praise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  Vas  thing, 
but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and  does  at  least  resolve  the 
essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  sup- 
posses  it  originally  to  consist  in  that.....  And  if  a  caviller  has  a 
mind  to  run  from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  ^  No,  the  fieiult  of 
the  thing,  which  is  the  cause,  lies  not  in  this,  that  the  cause 
itself  is  of  an  evil  naturej  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in  that 
sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  cause  z**  Still  the  absurdity 
will  follow  him ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is 
kt  once  acquitted,  and  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  to  the  higher 
cause,  and  must  consist  in  that's  being  evil  or  of  an  evil  nature. 
So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  thing 
blameworthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  cause* 
And  if  any  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and  ascend  from 
step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that,  which  is  the  first  cause 
concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the  blame  lies 
in  that ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that  the  faul- 
tiness  of  the  thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies 
wholly  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  in  the  original  or 
cause  of  it;  for  the  supposition  is  that  it  has  no  original,  it  is 
determined  by  no  act  of  our's,  is  caused  by  nothing  faulty  in 
us,  being  absolutely  without  any  cause.  And  so  the  race  is  at 
an  end,  but  the  evader  is  taken  in  his  flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that  mor- 
al evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its 
other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain  dcfornuiy  in  the  na* 
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tvcre  of  certain  disposiiioDS  of  the  heart,  and  acta  of  the  Wilf ; 
and  not  in  the  deformitjr  of  something  etat,  direrse  from  tte 
very  thing  itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be 
tbe  cause  of  it  Which  would  be  absurd,  becavkse  that  wbuld 
be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  innocent  and  not  evil,  is  troty 
evil  and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evii.  It  hnplies'  » 
contradiction;  for  it  vfOM)d  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing*, 
which  is  morally  evil  and  blameworthy,  is  innocent  and  not 
blameworthy  ;  but  that  sotitething  else.  Which  is  itsxause,  is- 
only  >to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  ttiaflr 
vice  does  not  consist  in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces  it. 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of 
vice  :  It  may  be  wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produced 
wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
that  these  two  are  the  same'individual  wickedness.  The  wick^ 
ed  act  of  the  cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wicked*' 
ness ;  and  the  wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  produce 
ed>  is  another.  And  therefore,  the  wickedness  of  tbe  latter 
does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  fVom  it ;  and  the 
wickedness  of  both  lies  in  the  evil  nature  of  tJie  things,  whicK 
are  wicked. 

The  thing,  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  by  which  it 
deserves  punishment ;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred. 
And  that,  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  the  same  with  that,  1 
on  the  account  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  reward ; 
which  are  but  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that 
which  makes  vice  hateful,  is  its  iiateful  nature ;  and  that 
which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  its  amiable  nature.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain beauty  or  deformity  that  is  inherent  in  that  good  or  evil 
Will,  which  is  the  sotd  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  oc- 
casion of  it)  which  4s  their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem, 
praise  or  dispraise,  according  to  the  common  sense  of  man* 
kind.  If  the' cause  or  occasion  of  the  rise  of  an  hateful  disposi* 
tion  or  act  of  Will,be  also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent 
evil  Will;  that  is  entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punish- 
ment by  itself,  under  a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthi* 
ness  of  dispraise  in  the  nature  of  an  e^l  volition)  and  not  wholly 
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in  9ome  fiaregping  act,  whidh  is  ks  cause  ;  otSierwise  the  evil 
TefidoD)  irhich  is  tihe  -effectt  is  no  raorai  evil,  any  more  thaa 
aickoessy  or  some  other  natui^  calatntty,  whicli  arises  from  a 
cause  morally  evil. 

Thusi  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dis« 
praise,  according  to  common  sense  ;  not  because  something  as 
bad,'  or  w-one  than  ingratitude,  was  the  cause  that  produced  it ; 
but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  deform* 
ity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise. 
Dot  merely  because  something  else  went  before  this  love  of 
virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused  it  to  take  pbice  there  ;  for 
instance,  our  own  choice  ;  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  and,  by 
some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  th.e  love  of  it ; 
but  because  of  the  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a 
^position  find  inclination  of  heart.  If  that  was  the  c^se,  that 
we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  produced  that  love  in  our* 
selves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or 
praiseworthy,  than  as  love  to  virtue,  or  some  otiier  amiable 
indinatioo,  was  exercised  apd  implied  in  it.  If  that  choice 
was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  some  amiable 
quality  in  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love 
virtue,  ,not  in  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that  was  good, 
and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  disposition  in  the  choice, 
the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
according  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a 
good  nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something 
said  by  an  author,  that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in 
America.  "  A  necessary  holiness  (says  he*)  is  no  holiness. 
Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  could  be  righteous.  And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must 
be  created,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and  refiectlon,  before 
he  was  righteous."  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
that  plaqe,  and  also  in  p.  437,  438,  439,  440.  If  these  things 
are  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be 

*  Scrip.  Doc.  of  Original  Sin,  p,  i8o,  sd  Edit.  ^ 
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righteous  ia  no  righteous  choice  ;  there  is  no  righteousness  or 
holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous  goes  be- 
fore it.  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choodng  to  be  righteow^  as 
what  mtutgo  before  righteoumeas  :  And  that  which  follows  the 
choice,  being  the  effect  of  the  choicC)  cannot  be  righteousness 
or  holiness  :  For  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary,  and  cannot 
prevent  the  influence  or  eflncacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is 
unavoidably  dependent  upon  the  cause  :  And  he  says,  a  neces^ 
sary  hoUneaa  ia  no  holineaa.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of 
righteousness  be  righteousness  or  holiness,  nor  can  any  thing 
that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness  ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without 
choice,  be  righteousness  or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme, 
all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once  shut  out  of  the  world, 
and  no  door  left  open,  by  >vhich  it  can  ever  possibly  enter  into 
the  world. 

I  suppose,  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  absurd, 
inconsistent  notion,  with  respect  to  intemal  inc&nationa  and  vo^ 
UHona  themselves,  (or  notions  that  imply  it)  viz.  that  the  es- 
sence of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  nature,  but 
their  cause  ;  was,  that  iiis  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  is  so  whh  respect  to  all  outward  actions, 
and  sensible  motions  of  the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil 
of  them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions  themselves ;  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  the 
essence  of  all  the' moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them,  lies 
in  those  intemal  dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause 
of  them.  Now,  being  always  used  to  determine  this,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions  ;  which  are 
the  things,  that  in  the  common  use  of  language  are  sigpiified 
by  such  phrases  as  men's  actional  or  their  doinga  ;  hence,  when 
they  came  to  speak  of  volitions,  and  intemal  exerciaea  of  their 
inclinations,,  under  the  same  denomination  of  their  actiona^  or 
what  they  doy  they  unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also  be 
the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions  ;  not  considering 
the  vast  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that 
ttie  cause  should  be  considered,  in  order  to  deter m  me  wheth* 
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er  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to 
reason  and  common  senses  that  a  man  is  to  ,be  praised  or 
blamed  for  that)  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of)  and 
has  no  hand  in  ? 

I  answer^  such  phrases  as  being  the  cauae^  being  the  authvTf 
having  a  hand,  and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most 
mlgarly  understood  for  being  the  designing,  voluntary  cause^ 
or  cause  by  antecedent  choice  ;  and  it  is  most  certain  that 
men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act 
of  their  Will's,  in  any  case ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  iS)  or  ey- 
er  can  be ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing 
is  not  before  it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  before  the  first 
thing  of  that  kind ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice. 
As  the  phrase,  being  the  author^  may  be  understood)  not  of  be- 
ing the  producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will ;  but  as  a  per- 
son may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act  of  Will  itself,  by 
his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  acting)  or 
in  exercise  in  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author ^  is 
used  to  signify  this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires 
men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  Will,  in  order  to 
their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on  account 
of  them.  And  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the 
authors  of  external  actions,  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their 
being  tbe  causes  of  them  by  an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order 
to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  prsdsed ;  but  it  teaches  no  such 
thing  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will. themselves.  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  things  which  will  b« 
observed  in  the  following  section. 
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SECTION   IL 

The  Falseness  and  Inconsistefice  of  that  metaphy^al 
Notion  of  Action  and,  Ag&ncyj  which  seems  to  be 
generally  entertained  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Ar- 
minian  Doctrine  concerning  Liberty^  moral  Agen» 

ONE  thing  that  is  made  Tciy  much  a  ground  of  argumeDt 
and  supposed  demonstration  by  Arftdmaru^  in  defence  of  the 
forementioned  principles)  concerning  moral  agency,  virtuey 
tice,  &Cr  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and  action. 
They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  aelfdetermining  power,  it  has 
no  power  of  action;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by  itself, 
but  are  excited  and  determined  by  some  extrin&ic  causes  they 
cannot  be  the  souPs  own  acts  ;  and  that  tlie  soul  cannot  be  ac- 
tive, bbt  must  be  wholly  passive,  in  those  effects  which  it  \% 
the  subject  of  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free  determi« 
nation. 

'  Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty, 
and  of  his  arguments  to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  poution, 
that  mau  is  an  agent,  and  capable  of  action.  Which  doubt- 
less IS  true ;  but  selfdetermination  belongs  to  bis  notion  of  ac* 
tion,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the  same 
thing,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  nothing,  that  is  an  action, 
can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  \  and  he  insists,  that 
a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined 
to  act,  is  a  plain  contradiction. 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which 
men  build  on  the  meaning  that  they  arUtrarily  affix  to  a  word; 
especially  when  that  meaning  is  abstruse,  inconsistent,  and 
entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in  com- 
mon speech. 
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That  th«  meaniDg  of  the  word  or/ton,  as  Mr.  Chubb  and 
iMiBjr  olh«rs  Qse  it,  is  utterly  umntelligible  and  uiconsiatent» 
is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  action,  that 
it  is  soinethnig  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness  ^  that  is 
(accordiBg  to  their  sense  of  passirencss)  it  is  under  the  pow« 
er,  influence  or  action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies,  that  ac- 
tion  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  ibr  to  be  an  effect  impttes 
pesatveness,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of 
its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold,  that  the  mind's  action  is  the  ef« 
Isct  of  its  own  determinatioB,  yea,  the  niiod*s  free  and  vohin* 
lary  determination  ;  which  is  the  same  with  free  chcnee*  So 
that  action  is  the  effect  of  something  preceding,  even  a  pre* 
cedlng  act  of  choice ;  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the  mind 
is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of  the  preceding 
canse,  which  is  ^e  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
lactive.  So  that  here  we  have  this  oontradiction,  that  action 
is  always  the  aSoct  of  ibregoing  choice ;  and  therefore  caii«- 
not  be  action ;  because  it  is  pasdve  to  the  power  of  that  pre- 
ceding causal  choice  ;  and  tlie  mind  cannot  be  active  and  pas* 
MVe  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again,  they  say, 
necessity  is  utterty  inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessary 
jttCion  is  a  contradiction  ;  and  ao  cheir  notion  of  action  implies 
contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And  therefore, 
their  nodeo  ef  action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  dependr 
ence  or  connexion  with  any  thing  foregcnng  ;  for  such  a  de- 
pendence or  connexion  excludes  contingence,  and  implies 
necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies  necessity, 
and  supposes  that  it  is  necessiiry,  and  cannot  be  coodngent. 
For  they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action, 
must  be  determined  by  the  Will  and  free  choice  ;  and  this  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  necessary,  being  dependent 
upcm,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing ;  namely,  a 
foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of 
action,  of  that  which  is  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  motion,  or  of  exertion  of  power ;  but  yet  it  is 
implied  in  their  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  not  the  beginning 
of  motion  or  exertion  of  power,  but  is  consequent  and  depend- 
ent on  a  preceding  exertion  of  powei-,  viz.  the  power  of  Will 
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and  choice  ;  for  they  say  theve  is  no  proper  action  but  what 
is  freely  chosen  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thingv  determined  by 
a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if  any  of  them  shall  see 
cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such  thing  as  that 
every  action  is  chosen  or  determined  by  a  foregoing  choice ; 
but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of  Will  only,  undetermined  by 
any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action  ;  then  I  say,  such 
a  roan's  notion  of  action  implies  necessity  ;  for  what  the  mind 
is  the  subject  of,  without  the  determination  of  its  own  previa 
ous  choice,  it  is  the  subject  of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand, 
that  free  choice  has  in*  the  affair,  and,  without  aby  ability,  the 
mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  own ; 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the 
Will  or  choice  in  the  case,  w^iich  might  prevent  it.  So  that 
it  is  again,  in  this  other  way,  implied  in  their  notion  of  act, 
that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary.  Again,  it  belongs 
to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  immediately  out  of  in- 
difference ;  and  this  implies,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing 
choice,  which  Is  foregoing  preponderation  :  If  it  be  qot  ha- 
bitual, but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly  previ- 
ous, ef&cacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  essential  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent 
is  the  author  of  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  that  is,  by  previ? 
ous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  ait  act,  considered  wiAh 
regard  to  its  consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  ear 
sential  to  it,  viz.  that  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not  i^ecessa- 
ry ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause  ;  that  it 
should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design^  and  not  the  fruit  of 
choice  and  design ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion 
or  exertion,  and  yet  consequent  on  previous  exertion  ;  that  it 
should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring  immediately  out 
of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  pffect  of  pre- 
ponderation ;  that  it  should  be  selforiginated,  and  also  have  ks 
original  from  something  else  ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes 
itself,  of  its  own  Will)  and  can  produce  or  prevent,  accQrdin|[ 
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to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has  no  power 
to  proTent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair. 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of 
it,  is  something  of  wliich  there  is  no  idea :  It  is  nothing  but  a 
confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct 
meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity  ;  and  that  in  two  res« 
pects  :  (1.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is, 
or  can  be,  to  answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  de- 
scription, according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it. 
And  (2.)  There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  no- 
tion or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it. 
For  if  we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways 
destroy  itself.  But  it  is  impos»bIe  any  idea  or  notion  should 
subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature  and  essence,  which 
constitutes  it,  destroys  it.  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observa** 
tions  he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  ^  He  had  been 
in  Terra  del  Fuego^  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which  ho 
calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself,  and 
yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  ap« 
petite,  and  was  hungry  before  it  had  a  being ;  that  his  master^ 
who  led  him,  and  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always 
governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ;  that 
when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step ; 
that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  fore- 
most ;  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  It 
would  be  no  impudence  at  ail,  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though 
a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  such 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever 
would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  irt consistent, 
so  it  is  wholly  diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  more  usual  signification  of  it,  in  vulgar  speech,  seems 
to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is  voluntary,  or 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  Will ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  doing ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  signify  outward 
actions.  So  thmkiog  is  often  distinguished  from  acting ;  and 
desiring  and  willing,  from  doing. 
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Besides  this  more  usual  and  proper  significatio)i  of  Aa 
word  action,  there  are  other  ways  in^vhich  the  word  u  usedy 
that  are  less  proper,  which  yet  have  place  in  comuion  speech. 
Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  aUeration  in 
inanimate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect.  So 
the  spring  of  a  watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ; . 
the  sun  beams,  to  act  upon  plants  and  trees ;  and  the  fire,  to 
act  upon  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  signify  mo- 
tions, alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  i^ 
corporeal  things,  considered  absolutely  ;  cq>eciaily  when  these 
motions  seem  to  arise  from  some  internal  cau§e  which  is  hiA^ 
den ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resemblanee  of  those  me^ 
tions  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  internal  volitiooy 
or  invi»ble  exertions  of  Will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor, 
the  operati<ms  of  the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are 
called  the  acHcn  of  these  things.  And  sometimes  the  word 
4t€ti6n  is  used  (a  signify  tlie  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  WiU 
and  inclination :  So  meditating,  loHsg,  hating,  inctiaiiig,  dis^ 
inclining,  choosing  and  refusing,  may-  be  sometimea  caMed 
acting  ;  though  more  rarely  (unless  it  be  by^  phiioaopbort  Mid 
metaphysicians)  than  in  any  of  the  other  senses. 

But  the  word  is  sever  used  in  vulgar  speech  in  that  sense 
vluch  Armtnian  divines  use  it  in,  namely,  for  the  selldeter- 
ninate  exercise  of  the  WiU,  or  an  exertion  of  the  sool  that 
arises  without  any  tiecessary  connexion*  with  any  thing  fore* 
going*  If  a  man  does  something  Toluntarily,  or  as  the  effect 
of  his  choipe,  then  in  the  moat  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word 
is  most. originally  and  commonly  used,  he  is  said  to  act :  But 
whether  that  choice  or  volition  be  selfdecermined»  or  no, 
whether  it  be  connected  with  foregoing  habitual  biaa,  wbetb? 
er  it  be  tlTe  certiMn  effect  of  the  strongest  motiiFey  or  some 
extrinsic  cause,  never  comes  into  consideralion  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

And  if  the  word  Mtion  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men 
otherwise,  to  suit  some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality, 
no  argument  can  reasonably  be  founded  on  such  a  use  of  this 
term,  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For  divines 
and  philosophers  btrenuously  to  urge  such  arguments^  as 
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tkoogb  they^  were  sufficient  tb  support  and  demonstrate  « 
whole  scheme  of  moral  phikmof^y  and' divinity,  b  certatnly 
to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sandy  or  ratlier  on  a  shadow. 
And  though  it  may  now  perhaps,  through  customy-haTe  be- 
come natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that 
•  may  be  called  a  sense  or  meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
hself )  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natur- 
fd  notions  men  have  of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  any  thing 
In  the  creation  that  should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And 
though  they  appeal  to  experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men 
are  so  far  from  experiencing  any  such  thing,  that  it  is  impose 
sible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  fiasMton  are  doubt* 
loss  words  of  a  contrary  signification  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
agent,  in  its  action,  is  under  the  power  and  influence  of  some** 
thing  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion,  and  make 
tiiem  the  same  thing. 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  chey 
are  sometimes  used,  words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  nol 
as  signifying  opposite  esastenceaj  but  only  opposite  relations^ 
The  words  cocue  and  ^ifrcf,  are  terms  of  opposite  signifio- 
tioD ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may, 
at  the  same  time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both 
cttttee  and  effect,  this  will  not  prove  that  I  confound  the  terms. 
The  soul  may  be  both  active  and  ftassive  in  the  same  thing  in 
diierent  respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and  Aia* 
nve  with  relation  to  another.*  The  word  fyaadon^  when  set  in 
f^ypositioB  to  aetioitj  or  rather  activenessj  is  merely  a  relative 
term ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or  cause)  nor  any  proper  exis^^ 
ence  ;  but  is  the  same  with  fiaanvenesa,  or  a  being  passive,  or 
a  being  acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  rela* 
ticm  of  a  thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause, 
pfodocing  some  efiect  in  it,  or  upon  it.  And  action,  when  set 
properly  in  opposition  to  fiaaeion^  or  fianiveneaat  is  no  real  ex- 
ietence  ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  if  k  actiarty  but  is  a  mere  rela- 
tbn  :  It  is  the  activenena  of  something  on  another  thing,  be* 
lag  the  opiAsite  relation  to  the  other,  viz.  a  relation  of  pow- 
er, or  force,  e3certed  by  some  cause  towards  another  things 
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vhich  is  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed,  thii 
irord  action^  is  frequently  used  to  ugnify  something  not  mere" 
ly  relative^  but  more  abaolutCy  and  a  real  eustence  ;  as  when 
we  say  an  action  ;  when  the  word  is  not  used  transitively)  but 
absolutely » for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or  mind)  with- 
out  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect :  And  as  used  tbusi . 
it  is  not  properly  the  opposite  of  pasnon  ;  which  ordinarily 
ugnifies  nothing  absolute,  but  merely  the  relation  of  being  act^ 
ed  ufion.  And  therefore,  if  the  word  action  be  used  in  the  like 
relative  sense,  then  action  and  pasuon  %re  only  two  contrary 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contrary  re- 
lations may  belong  to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with 
respect  to  different  things.  So  to  suppose,  that  there  are  acts 
of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  moves,  and  acts  upon 
objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are 
effects  of  something  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is 
the  object  of  something  acting  upon,  and  influencing  thf^t, 
does  not  confound  action  and  passion.  The  words  may 
nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  ^gnification:  There 
may  be  as  true  and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and 
being  caused  to  acty  though  we  should  suppose  the  soul 
to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  Sving 
and  Mn£  quickened  or  made  to  Woe.  It  is  no  more  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  being  that  acts,  than  to  suppose, 
that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  be- 
ing that  lives,  in  whom  life  iscadaed  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion 
of  action,  when  applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential 
to  this  internal  action,  that  the  agent  should  be  selfdetermin- 
ed  in  it,  and  that  the  Will  should  be  the  cause  of  it,  was 
probably  this  ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and 
the  common  use  of  language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's 
external  actions ;  which  are  originally,  and  according  to  the 
vulgar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  wdrd,  called  actions. 
Men  in  these  are  selfdirected,  selfdetermined  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  an^the  external 
things  that  are  done  ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntft- 
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lily,  and  of  choice,  and  tho  action  be  determined  by  their 
antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  dcnng  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but 
absurdly,  to  suppose  the  same  concerning  ToHtion  itself^  that 
t^t  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ;  which  is  to  bm 
'determined  by  antecedent  volition,  as  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  ;  not  considering  the  contradiction  it  implies« 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphysical  dtstinctioQ 
between  action  and  passion^  (though  long  since  become  com* 
mon  and  the  general  vogue)  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  distinct, 
clear  ideas.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical,  meta* 
physical  terms,  used  in  thes^  disputes ;  which  has  occasion- 
ed inexpressible  difficulty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity 
was  inconsistent  wkh  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to  vo« 
lition.  First,  these  terms  acHon  and  neceanty^  are  changed 
from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external,  voluntary 
action  and  constraint,  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently 
inconsistent)  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viau  volition  itself, 
and  certainty  of  existence.  And  when  the  change  of  signifi* 
cation  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to  make  proper  allowances 
and  abateiiients  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still  the  same 
things  are  unwarily  attributed  to'  actum  and  necewtyj  m  the 
new  meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them 
in  their  first  sense  ;  and  on  this  ground,  maxims  are  estab« 
lished  without  any  real  foundation,  as  though  they  were  the 
most  certain  truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  nec* 
cssary  cannot  be  properly  called  action,  and  that  a  necessary 
action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is  probable  there  are  few  Amon^ 
ion  divines,  who,  if  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand  to  these 
principles.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
an  active  being,  and  the  highest  fountain  of  life  and  action ; 
and  they  would  not  probably  deny,  that  those,  that  are  ca|led 
God*s  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness  and  fidthfuhiess,  are 
truly  and  properly  God's  acta^  and  God  is  really  a  holy  agau 
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Ifitdiem ;  mi  ycjt,  I  trust,  they  will  not  fl^ny,  tbfit  ,0^4  noqafii* 
.sarilyacjts  JQ9dy  and  ^tbfully ,  aod  that  ;UjjB  ImpQU^  Jv 


SE;!CTI0N  III. 

♦ 
The  Ijteasqns  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  CQininpii 
Sen&e,  to  suppose  those  Thisigs  which  are  ne^essfu 
ay^  to  be  worthy  ofekher  Praise  or  Blame* 

IT  id  ebundantljr  affirmed  and  urged  by  Armiman  writers, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense j  and  the  natural  notions 
and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to  suppose  otherwise  than 
that  necessity  (making  no  distinction  between  natural  and  mo- 
ral necessity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment.  And  their  arguments  from 
hence  have  been  greatly  triumphed  in  ;  and  have  been  not  a 
little  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been  friendly  to  the 
truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  it  has  seem- 
ed to  them  indeed  dilBcult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines 
with  the  notions  men  commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity. 
And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be  these  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that 
natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  praise  or 
blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in  themsdves  are  very 
good,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects,  prop* 
erly  against  their  WiHs^  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them 
from  a  necessity  that  is  without  their  Wills,  or  with  which 
their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  connexion  ;  then  it  is  a  plain 
dictate  qf  common  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  f heir  virtue,  nor 
ainy  moral  good  in  them  ;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
rewarded  or  prsdsed,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account.  And^ 
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M^ttae^  other  hand,  that  if,  from  Hke  ntoessity)  they  do  tiidsb 
thih^  MFiiich  inthenisei^es  at«  veiy  tmha[^y  and  piernidc^us^ 
Afrd'do'  tlietn  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  th^  necessity  itf 
^ttcls  thait  it  iv  all  one  whether  they  will-tiiem  or  no ;-  and' the 
rMflbii  why  they  are  dottC)  is  fronl  necessity  otaiy)  and  ifot 
ftfS^  theif  WIAs  ;  it  ib  a  i^ry  plaiii  dictate  of  (5omnibri  senses 
that  they  are  not  at  all  to  hlame  ;  there  is*  no  vicev  faulty  or'mo-r 
i»a€^il'  at  all  in  the*  effect  dotie  ;  nor  are  tbeyi  who  are' thus 
netjewsltated;  iti'  any  wisis  worthy  to  he'  punishedi  hatcd>  of  in 
Aeleast  d$8res|iected,  on  that  account. 

t*n  filftrnianiier,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  desira* 
M#,  arcP  absolutely  iifrpossitilev  with  a  nlttoral  impossibilityt 
ttienhiv^rsal  reason  of  mankind  teaches,  that  this  M^hoHy  andr 
perfectly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  dcMng  them. 

And  it^ilf'alsd  a*  plaindittate  of  common' serisey  that  if  the' 
^blt)^  thkig^^  in  then^elVe^  g^ood^or  avoiding. things^  in  them*' 
sfeflT^s  evii;  &  hot  absblutelyt  impossible,  ^ith  such  a  natural' 
hnt^ssibiUtyvbtit  very  diffictilt',  with  a  natui^l  diffi<iUlty  ;   that 
hi,  a  dlffircuUy  prior  tb;*  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and' 
inclination  itself,  and  if^hich  widuld  remain  the' same,  let  the' 
inelination'bcwhat it  wlli;   th^  a  pei^bn^sf  neglect  or  onjis** 
don  is  ext  used -in  some- nieasurier;  though  not  wholly;  his' 
sltfis^less'  aggrairated^  tliiin  if  the  thing  tb  be  done  were  easy* 
AM  if)  instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderanee,  there  be  acOntra* 
ry'nfiiturtd  propensity  in  die  stkte  of  things^  to  tlie  thing  to 
bef' done,  or  the    eSe'dt-  to  be  brought  to  pass,- abstracted 
irotn  aiiy  Cdnsidtitition' of  the  intlin&tion    of  the    heart; 
though  the  propensily  be    tiOt'  so  great  as  to  amount  tO' 
ft  natural  necesMty ;    yet  being  some  approach  to  it,  so  that 
tlH^'dothg  the  good  thing  be'^  very  much  from  thh  natural 
tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  arid  but  little  from  a  good  in^ 
cMhatioii ;  then  it  is  a  dictate  pt  common  sense,  that  there  is' 
so  much  the  less  virtue  iri  what  is  dohe  ;  and  so  it  is  less^ 
prsdse  worthy  and  rewardable.    The  reason  is  easy,  viz.  be* 
cause  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  is  an  approach 
to  natural  tiecessity ;  and  tlie  greater  the  propensity,  still  so 
much  the  nearer  is  the  approach  to  necessity.    And,  there* 
^rO)  as  natural  necessity  takes  away  or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so 
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tfiis  propen&ity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  yiitue ;  that  itf 
it  diminishes  it.  And,  on  the  otfier  hand,  natural  diflficuUyf 
in  the  state  of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  imposttlulity. 
And  as  the  latter,  when  it  is  complete  and  absolute,  whollf 
takes  awaf  blame  ;  so  such  diifficulty  takes  away  some  hlamet. 
or  diminishes  blame ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  lest 
worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  mMt,- 
€an%  can't  helfi  ity  canU  avoid  it^  necetioryj  unable^  mfio^uMCf 
vTiavMablcy  irre^UtibUj  8cc.  use  them  to  signify  a  necessity  of 
constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  impossibility ; 
or  some  ne<;essity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in  ;  which 
may  be  whether  men  will  or  no  ;  snd  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  just  the  same,  let  men's  inclinations  and  desires  be 
what  they  will*  Such  terms  in  their  original  use,  I  sup< 
pose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in  their 
signification  (as  was  t)efore  observed)  a  reference  or  respect 
to  some  contrary  Will,  desire  or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  case.  All  men  find,  and  begin  to 
find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  wlvich  they  desire  to  do  ;  and  innumera- 
ble things  which  they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot 
avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether  they  choose  them  or  no. 
It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon  and  so  oft- 
en find,  ami  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  in- 
numerable cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  form- 
ed ;  and  it  is  to  ^gnify  such  a  necessity,  that  they  are  first 
used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used,  in  the  common 
tfairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical^ 
speculative  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connexion  in  the  na- 
ture or  course  of  things,  which  is  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin 
and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have 
borrowed  these  terms,  for  want  of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from 
our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  tbis)  and  tarrying  a  sense  exceeding  diverse  from 
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Huity  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arminiins  and  Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said 
before)  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  evident  to 
us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  signified 
by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  first  learn  themy 
does  excuse  persons  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame  ; 
hence  our  idea  of  excusableness  or  &ultiness  is  tied  to  these 
terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  begun  in  child- 
liood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows  up  with  us,  and 
is  strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom,  the  connexion 
growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  habitual  connexion,  which  is  in  men's  minds  between 
Uamelessness  and  those  forementioned  terms,  mt^r,  cannot^ 
vnabUf  necewxrt/j  imfiossible^  unavoidable^  l^c,  becomes  very 
Strong;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  begin  to  use  reason 
and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  from 
the  natural  necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  in- 
stances*..*/can'<  do  it,.., I  could  not  help,  iV....And  all  mankind 
have  constant  and  daily  occa^on  to  use  such  phrases  in  this 
sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  othera,  in  almost  all  the  con- 
cerns of  lifC)  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things  that 
happen,  which  concern  and  affect  ourselves  and  others,  that 
are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or  things  desira- 
Ue,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  an  union  of  different  adeas> 
Irom  early  childhood,  makes  the  habitual  connexion  exceed- 
ing strong,  as  though  such  connexion  were  owing  to  nature, 
is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual«connexion  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness 
•r  distance  of  the  objects  of  sight,  from  their  appearance. 
Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connexion  early  established,  and 
growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain,  which* 
he  sees  at  .ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his  nose,  or 
further  off  than  the  end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so  long  to 
join  a  considerable  distance  and  magnitude  with  such  an  ap- 
pearance, men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense : 
Whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his 
eyes  newly  opened)  who  had  been  born  blind ;  he  would  have 
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the  same  visible  appearlance,  but  natural  sensfe  would  dfetlrtH' 
DO  such  thing,  concenihig  the  magnitude  or  distance  of  what 
appeared. 

HI.  When  men,  after  they  have  been  sa  bubhuated  to  con*' 
nect  ideas  of  innoccncy  or  blamelcssness"  with  such  tcrms^  that 
the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  nature^  coxneto  hear 
the  same  terms  used,  and  leani  to  use  them  themselves' in^ 
the  forcmentioned  new  and  metaphysical'setlse,to  signify  quite* 
another  sort  of  necessity,  which  hafe  no  such  kind  of  relatitm*. 
to  a  contrary  supposablc  Will  and  (Endeavor ;  the  nottoooT 
plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means^  is,  by  a* 
strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  tran^rred  to  a  case 
to  which  it  by  no  means  belongs ;  the  ehange  of  the  use  o£ 
the  terms,  to  a  signification  which  is  very  diverse,  not  being*- 
ttfken  notice  of,  or  adverted  to.  And  there  ane  several  reasr 
ens,  why  it  is  not. 

1.  The  tferms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  di»^ 
tinct  and  clear  in  their  meaning  ;  few  use  them  ir^  a  fixed)  de^ 
termined  setise.  On  the  contraty,  their  meaning  is  vetyf 
vag^e  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens  to 
the  words  used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  an^tQ 
express  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  ndxt  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear 
and  distinct  understanding  of  what  is  intended  by  the^e  meta« 
physical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily  to  compare 
them  with  their  original  and  common  sense  ;  and  so  would 
not  be  so  easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

3.  The  chatige  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  is  the 
nloYe  insensible,  because  the  things  signified,  though  indeed 
very  different,  yet  do  in  some  generals  agree.  In  necessityy^ 
that  which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connexioQ' 
between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  ante? 
cedent  to  it,  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  so  there  is  also  in  phikh* 
sdphical  necessity.  And  though  in  both  kinds  ef  necessity^ 
the  conrcxion  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  relation  to 
an  opposite  Will  or  endeavor,  to  which  it  is  superior  ;  which- 
is- the  case  in  vulgar  necessity  ;  yet  in  both,  the  connexion  is 
prior  to  Will  and  endeavor,  and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior. 
In  both  kinds  of  necessitv,  tliere  is  a  foundation  for  some  Cet^ 
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jhtotjr  .^F  :th^  propaftitioD}  that  affirms  .Ibe  «vent.  The  terias 
joaed  being  the  aaroe,  .and  the  things  signified  agretiing  in 
Ahtac.smxd  some.other  general  circumstances^  and  the  ^xprc^ 
^nsyAS  used  by  philosophers  being  not  well  d<efined,  and  so 
x>f  obscure  and  loose  signification ;  hence  persons  are  not 
«Kare  of  .the  gceat  difference ;  and  the  notions  of  ionoqence 
4»r  faultinesa,  which  were  so  strongly  associated  with  them^, 
and  tmce  strictly  .united  in  their  minds,  etttr  since  Ihey  caa 
.remember,  .remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  wepe 
Altogether  natural  and  necessary;  and  they  that  go  abcut^ 
•make  a  separation,  seem  .to  them  to  do  great  violence  jeven /to 
-nature  Jbtself. 

IV.  i^Aother  ceason  wiiy  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile 
it  with  reason,  that  men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is 
necessary  with  a  mpral  necessity  (which,  as  was  observed.be^ 
-Ibveyis  a  species  x>f  philosophical  necessity)  is,  that  for  want 
of  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehen- 
sion, that  this  necessity  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sin« 
cere  endeavors.  They  go  away  with  that  notion,  that  n\ea 
may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  otherwise, 
but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many 
think  thus  concerning  tiiemselves :  Some,  that  are  wicked 
men,  thiftk  they  wish,  that  they  were  good,  that  they  loved 
Ood  and  holiness;  b^t  yet  do  not  find  that  their  wishes  pro^ 
^ce  the  effect.. ..The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  lot- 
iow  :  (l<)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  wilting- 
ness  to  have  a  better  Will,  in  the  manner  before  observed. 
l^or  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  Will 
to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different 
l^ng  from  property  willing  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and 
wtue  required  ;  and  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  that  sort  of 
•wiUingoess  whicli  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  Cod, 
are  no  acts  of  the  Will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  lov« 
Ing  Cod ;  but  only  some  disagreeable  consequences.  But  tlie 
making  the  requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of  reflec- 
IM  and  thought,  than  most  men  ar^  used  to.    And  mea, 
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Ifarongh  a  prejudice  in  their  own  favor,  are  disposed  to  thinlE 
well  of  their  own  desires  and  dispositions,  and  to  account  them 
good  and  virtuous,  though  their  respect  to  virtue  he  onlj  indi* 
rect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (3.)  Another 
4hing,  that  insensihly  leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  suppod- 
tion  that  this  moral  necessity  or  impossibility  is,  or  may  be 
against  men*s  Wills  and  true  endeavors,  is  the  derivation  and 
fintnation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to 
express  it,  vhich  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and 
holds  this  forth.  Such  words,  for  instance,  as  unablcy  im- 
ittfoidable^  imfiomble^  irredatible ;  which  carry  a  plain  refer* 
ence  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used^  resist* 
ance  made,  in  opposition  to  the  necessity  ;  and  the  persons 
that  hear  them,  not  considering  nor  suspecting  but  that  tbey 
are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  being  therefore  un- 
derstood, there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarilyi 
arise  in  their  minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so  indeed, 
that  true  desires  and  endeavors  may  take  place,  but  that  in* 
vincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way,  and  renders  them  vain 
and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Another  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  t» 
suppose  it  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  punishments  threatened  to  sm,  for  doing  those 
things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens  the  argu« 
ment,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seem* 
ing  reasons  against  it,  from  the  greatness  of  that  punishment. 
To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a  small  punish* 
ment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  there  were  any 
good  reason  in  the ,  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reasoOf  ^ 
that  such  necessity  was  Inconsistenjt  with  &ultiness,  or  just 
punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be  equally  certain  with 
respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as  a 
very  great  one ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination. 
They  that  argue  against  the  justice  oi  damning  men  for  thoso 
tUngs  that  are  thus  necessary,  seem  to  make  their  argument 
the  stronger^  by  setting  forth  the* greatness  of  the  punishment 
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k  strong  eitpre8aioDS....7%ar  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eternal 
IkumingSf  that  he  should  demode  to  fry  in  hell  to  all  eternity  for 
those  things  Vffdch  he  had  no  /lower  to  avoids  and  vms  under  ''U 
/ktalj  tenfrtutrabU^  wvindbie  necessity  qfdoiJtgi 
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SECTION  IV; 

ft  is  agreeable  to  Common  Sens^i  and  the  Natural 
Notions  of  Mankind^  to  suppose  moral  Necessity 
to  be  consistent  viith  Praise  ahd  Blante^  Reward 
and  Punishment. 

WHETHER  the  reasons  that  havd  been  given^  why  it  ap* 
peairs  ^fiicult  to  some  persons^  to  reconcile  with  common 
sense  the  praising  or  blaming*  rewarding  or  punishiog*  those 
things  which  are  morally  necessary)  are  thought  satisfactory 
or  not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears^  by  the  following  things* 
that  if  this  matter  be  rightly  understood*  setting  aside  all  de- 
lusion ariung  from  the  impropriety  and  ambiguity  of  terms* 
this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  every 
where  in  the  common  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  having 
their  thoughts  perverted  from  their  natural  channel*  by  meta* 
physical  and  philosophical  subtilties ;  but*  on  the  contrary* 
ahogether  agreeable  to*  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  <^f*  this 
Natural  and  vulgar  sense. 

I.  This  will  appear*  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  notion 
of  blameworthiness  is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people* 
through  all  ages  and  nations,  have  of  faultin^ss,  I  suppose  to 
be  plainly  this;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong*  with  hia 
own  will  and  pleasure  ;  containing  these  two  things :  1.  His 
doing  wrong  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  2.  His  pleasure*! 
being  wrong.  Or*  in  other  words*  perl^aps  mqre  intelligibly 
Vol.  V.  3  G 
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€3tpressing  their  notion ;  a  person's  having  bis  heart  i^ren^ 
and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  snm  total 
©f  the  matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ateend  up  in  their  reflectieitt 
and  abstractions  to  the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  things,  in  order  to  form  their  notion  of  faulti« 
ness  or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have  de- 
cided by  their  refinings,  what  first  determines  the  Will ; 
whether  it  be  determined  by  something  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic ; 
whether  volition  determines  volition,  or  whether  the  under- 
standing determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  oonting^nce  (if  they  have 
any  meaning ;)  whether  there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unac-^ 
countable  sovereignty  in  the  WOl,  in  the  exercise  of  whicht 
by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  its  own  sover* 
eign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  their  notion  of  fault 
or  blame  from  the  resolution  of  any  such  questions.  If  this 
were  the  case,  there  are  multitudes,  yea,  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and  ninetynine  out  of  a  thousand, 
would  live  and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
fault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as 
once  having  any  conception  that  any  body  was  to  be  either 
blamed  or  commended  for  any  thing.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  meivcame  to  have  such  notions.  Wherc^ 
as  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notions  that  ap-^ 
pear  in  children  ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or 
speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational  creatures,  a  sense  of  desert. 
And,  certainly,  in  forming  their  notion  of  it,  they  make  no  use 
of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  connsts  id 
these  two  things;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a 
certain  fitness  or  agreeableness,  which  there  is  in  uniting 
such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.  a  being  or  doing 
wrong  with  the  Will,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  in- 
flicted on  the  person  in  whom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  na- 
tural sense  is  what  we  call  by  the  name  of  conscience. ' 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  no* 
don  of  a  faulty  act  or  deed,  of  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it 
if  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.     But  this  Is  all  that  belongi 
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to  vbtt  they  nderatiuid  by  a  thing's  beiag  a  person's  own 
deed  or  action ;  eveti  that  it  is  something  done  l^  him  of 
ohoiee^  That  aome  «xerciy  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself, 
dttei  Mt  betong  to  thdr  notion  of  an  acUoOs  or  doing.  If  sof 
k  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  th^tit  is  something,  which 
is  the  cause  ^f  its  own  be^uag ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
s«f ,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an 
acdoB  some  motion  or  exercise,  that  begins  accidentally^ 
without  any  cause  or  reason ;  lor  that  is  contrary  to  one  of 
the  prime  dictates  of  comnsoo  sense,  namely,  that  ercry  thing 
that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  wh^  it  is. 

The  ^otemoQ  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praise- 
worthy deed  or  work  done  by  any  one^  do  suppose,  that  the 
Maan  does  it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty.  But  then  their  notion 
«f  liberty  is  only  a  persoB^s  having  opportunity  of  doing  as  he 
pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  liberty  consisting  in  the 
Will's  first  acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts  {  and  deter^ 
nining,  and  so  canaing  ito  own  determinatioiis ;  or  choosing^ 
«ad  so  caudng  its  own  choice.  Such  a  notion  of  liberty  is 
-what  none  have,  but  those  that  hare  darkened  their  own 
mnds  with  confosed,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruso 
and  ftmbigiKms  terme.  If  a  man  is  not  restrained  from  acting 
«8  his  Will  detemlnes,  or  constrained  to  act  otherwise ;  then 
he  has  liberty,  according  to  common  notions  of  liberty,  with* 
0ttt  taking  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  thtf 
determinationa  of  a  man's  free  Will  being  the  effects  of  the 
determinations  of  his  free  WiO*  Mor  have  men  ^  commonly 
any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indifference.  For  if  sof 
Ijhcn  ^It  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater 
indifference  men  act  with,  the  more  freedom  they  act  with ; 
vrhereaa,  the  reverse  is  true.  He  that  in  acting,  proceeds 
with  ^e  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  with  the  great* 
est  freedom,  according  to  common  sense.  And  so  far  is  it 
from  being  agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as 
consists  In  indifference  is  requisite  to  praise  or  blame,  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural  sense  through 
the  world  is,  that  the  fhrthef  he  is  from  being  indifferent  in 
his  acting  good  or  evil>  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or 
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'vrithont  fiill  and  strong  inclination,  the  mon  it  he  to  bt  ea^ 
teemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  condemned. 

II.  If  It  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  aen^  of  min^ 
kind,  til  at  men  should  ha  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended 
in  any  volitions,  thej  have,  or  fail  of,  in  caae  of  moral  necest 
aity  or  impossibility  ;  then  it  would  aurely  also  be  agreeaUe 
to  the  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  tbo 
case  approaches  to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impoaailulity» 
either  through  a  strong  antecedent  moral  propenaityy  on  the 
one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  opposition  and  difficulty  on 
the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  being  neither 
blameable  nor  commendable  ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  auch 
preceding  propensity,  would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less 
praise ;  and  when  omitted,  the  act  being  attended  with  auch 
difficulty,  the  omission  wot:ld  be  worthy  of  the  leaa  blame* 
It  IS  so,  as  was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and 
impossibility,  propensity  and  difficulty ;  as  it  is  a  plain  dicute 
of  the  sense  of  all  mankind,  that  niitural  necesuty  and  impoar 
aibility  take  away  all  blame  and  praise  ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  nearer  the  approach  ia  to  these,  through  previous  propen- . 
«ty  or  difficulty,  so  praise  and  blame  are .  proportionably  A- 
minished.  And  if  it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  aeaae, 
that  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding^ 
takes  away  all  praise  and  Uame,  as  that  natural  neceaalty  or 
impossilttlity  doel  this ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it 
would  be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  aenae,  that  an  ap- 
proach to  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  umad' 
ing,  diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an  approach  to  nat- 
ural necessity  and  impoasibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the 
voice  of  common  sensed  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part,  ip 
neglecting  things  difficult  against  their  Wills,  as  that  they  are 
excusable  wholly  in  neglecting  things  impossible  against  their 
Wills.  And  if  it  made  no  diffi>rence  whether  the  impossi- 
bility were  natural  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the 
Will,  with  regard  to  excusablenqss  ;  so  neither  would  it  naakp 

t  It  11  here  argued,  on  Buppoiition  that  not  all  propentity  implifs  ipo^ 
D^auity,  but  only  some  very  high  degree;  which  none  will  ^tny. 
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pny  ^fferencCt  whether  the  difficultjr^  or  approach  to  cecessif 
ly  be  natural  against  the  Willy  or  moral,  lying  in  the  propen** 
flityoftheWiU. 

But  it  ia  apparent,  that  the  rererse  of  these  things  is  true. 
If  there  be  an  approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man's  exei> 
tion  of  good  acts  of  Will,  they  being  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  good,  and  a  very  powerful  love  to  virtue  ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less 
virtuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  lov^  and  praised  ; 
that  it  is  agreeable  to. the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that 
he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy  of  greater  respect,  and 
higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  thp  inclination  is, 
and  the  nearer  it  apprpaehes  to  ne<?esrity  in  that  respect ;  or 
to  impossibility  of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a 
vicious  one,  still  the  more  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  higher  com- 
mendation* And,  on  the  other  band,  if  a  man  exerts  evil  acts 
of  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  root- 
ed aodsttong  halntfor  principle  of  haughtiness  and  malicipua- 
aess,  and  a  violent  propensity  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  apconlr 
ing  to  the  natural  senae  of  all  men,  he  is  so  far  from  beingthe 
less  hateful  and  blameable  on  that  account,  that  he  iaso  rouch 
the  more  urorthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned,  by  all  that 
observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  thai  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion* 
which  n>ankind  comilionly  have  of  a  blfimeable  or  praisewor- 
thy act  pf  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined 
by  an  antecedent  bias  or  mo^ve,  but  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Will  itself;  because,  if  sq,  the  greater  hand  such 
causes  have  in  determining  any  acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the 
jess  virtuous  or  vicious  would  they  be  acco^inted  ;  and  the 
less  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas,  the  re- 
.  verse  is  truej:  Men  do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less 
praiseworthy,  for  the  agent's  being  much  determined  in  it  by 
a  good  inclination  or  a  good  motive,  but  the.  more.  And  if 
good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  little  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the 
pipre  viituous,  but  the  less.  And  so  concerning  evil  acts, 
which  are  determined  by  evil  motives  or  inclinations. 
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Yeai  if  it  be  Bupposed  that  good  or  evil  4wpotttioi»  fM 
nnplanted  in  the  hearts  o£  meo,  by  nature  kU^i^  (yrhiehf  k  U 
certain}  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  boumerable  C$aU)  yet  it  i» 
not  commonly  supposed^  that  men  are  worthy  of  no  pniae  or 
dispraise  for  such  dispoaitions  $  alibeligh  what  is  nalnralt  is 
nndonbtedly  necessary^  oatiire  being  piiof  to  allaDlsdftho 
WiU  whatsoever.  Thus»  for  instance}  if  a  taan  appeara  to  fan 
of  a  very  haioghty  or  matteioua  diapositiont  and  is  supposed  to 
be  so  by  his  natural  tempert  k  is  np  vulgar  notion}  no  dktnto 
6f  the  comttionaenae  and  ai^ehension  of  mcn^  that  snohr 
dispositioDs  are  no  vices  or  moral  evBsi  or  that  such  peni»a 
are  not  worthy  of  ^Maostcem}  odium  end  diriiooor ;  or  thai 
the  proud  or  malicions  acu  which  flow  from  such  natural  6is» 
positions)  are  worthy  of  no  rea^ntmentr  Yeai  such  vile  natm» 
al  dbpositioDS,  uid  the  strength  of  themt  will  commonly 
be  ifientioned  rather  as  an  aggravalion  of  the  wiolied  acts^ 
thai  come  from  such  a  feantain,  than  en  extenuation  of  thena. 
Its  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  ia  often  vboerVod  by 
men  in  the  height  of  their  indignathn  t  They  will  sayy  **it 
h  his  very  nature :  He  ts^f  a  vilonatun4  tottitMTi  Itiaaa 
natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe  ;  he  amn^t  help 
Kerving  the  devil/*  Sec.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to 
hurtful)  mischievous  things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  oroeeo^ 
aions  of,  by  a  natural  neceseity}  against  their  tnclktedofta.  In 
such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  commo«^  voke  of  mankind, 
will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse.  Thus  it  is  very  plain,  fbil 
tommon  sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  necessity,  as  to  the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  iofltik 
ence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of  men's  actlone* 

And  these  dictates  of  men^s  minds  ate  so  natural  and  neo» 
essary,  that  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Jfrwidi- 
ian9  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of  them  ;  yea,  their  great- 
est doctors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their  met- 
aphydcal  notions  of  liberty,  and  have  brought  their  arguments 
to  their  greatest  strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demon* 
stration,  against  the  consistence  of  Wrtue  and  vice  with  any 
necessity  ;   it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so  mneh 
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«i  one  of  them,  but  that)  if  he  ftoffered  rery  nmeh  from  the 
hijurloos  acta  of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincible 
haughtineaa  and  malignancy  of  temper,  would  not,  /from  tho 
ferementioBed  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent  it  far  otherwise* 
than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  th«t 
NowB,  and  fire  that  bums  by  natural  necessity ;  and  otheif- 
wise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered  as  much  from  the  conduct 
of  a  man  perfectly  delirious  ;  yea,  though  he  first  boeught 
hh  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  bult. 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  bc^ 
tween  natural  and  moral  necessity,  as  though  it  were  altogctb> 
er  impertinefit  in  this  controversy ;  <<  That  which  is  neceaaa^ 
ry,  say  they,  is  necessary ;  it  is  that  which  must  be;  a^d  cai^ 
not  be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossi»> 
ble,  and  cannot  be  done ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame 
fer  not  doing  it/'  And  such  comparisons  are  made  use  o^ 
as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  Hvho  has  lost  his  l^s, 
and  condemning  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying  ;  invit- 
ing and  calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison* 
to  come  forth,  Sec.  But,  in  these  things,  Arminians  are  very 
unreasonable.  Let  common  sense  determine  whether  there 
be  not  a  great  difierence  between  those  two  cases  ;  the  one^ 
Ihatof  aman  whohas  oiended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into 
prison  ;  and  after  he  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes 
to  him,  calls  him  to  come  forth  to  him,  and  tells  him,  thst  if 
he  will  do  so,  and  will  fall  down  before  him,  and  humbly  beg 
his  pardon,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be 
greatly  enriched  and  iidvanced  to  honor :  The  prisoner 
heartily  repents  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  offonce 
against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  tp  abaae  himself, 
and  accept  of  the  king's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong 
vralls,  with  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is, 
that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a  very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haugh- 
ty, ungrateful,  wilful  disposition,  and,  moreover,  has  been 
brought  up  in  traitorous  principles,  and  has  his  heart  possess* 
ed  with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sover- 
eign ;  and  for  his  rebellion  is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  lontc 
there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  4n  miserable  circumst^an- 
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ces.  At  length  the  com|Mauoiiate  prince  comee  t«  the  pib^ 
on^  orders  his  chuns  to  be  knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doori 
to  be  set  wide  open  ;  calls  to  him,  and  tells  him)  if  he  will 
come  Ibrth  to  him^  and  &11  down  before  him)  acknowledge 
that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness  ; 
he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great 
dignity  and  profit  in  bis  court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomach- 
ful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity,  that  he  cannot  be  willing 
to  accept  the  offer  :  His  rooted)  strong  pride  and  malice 
have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by 
Unding  his  heart :  The  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  mas* 
tery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his  mind  far  superior 
to  the  king's  grace  and  condescension,  and  to  all  his  kind  offers 
and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert 
and  stand  to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
cases,  as  to  any  worthiness  of  blame  in  the  prisoners ;  be* 
cause,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both^  and  the  required 
act  in  each  case  is  imposuble  ?  It  is  truC)  a  man's  evil  dispo- 
sitions may  be  as  strong  and  immoveable  as  the  bars  of  « 
castle.  But  who  cannot  see,  that  when  a  roan,  in  the  latter 
case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command,  the  ezpressioa 
is  used  improperly,  and  not  In  the  sense  it  has  originally  and 
in  common  speech  ?  And  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  the  rebel's  power  to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can  ea* 
aily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  though  by  reason  of  his  vile  temper 
of  heart,.which  is  fixed  and  rooted*  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good 
understanding,  who  impartially  considers  the  things  which 
have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that  it  is  not  evident)  from 
the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of  man- 
kind, that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and 
blame.  And  therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would  prove  any 
such  inconsistency)  it  must  be  by  some  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstratioa 
of  Armmians  from  common  sense.  The  mun  atrength  of 
all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  prejudice,  that  arises 
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tlirbiigh  the  insensible  change  of  the  Qse  and  meaning  of  sudi 
terms  as  Rbcrtyy  able^  unable^  neceuart/j  imfioadble^  unavoidable^ 
hndncibley  action^  &c.  from  their  original  and  vulgar  senses  td 
a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely  diverse^  and  the  strong  connex- 
ion  of  the  ideas  of  blamelessness^  &c.  iirith  some  of  these 
terras,  by  an  habit  contracted  and  established,  T?hile  these 
terms  tirere  used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prejil^tce  aiid 
ddusion  IS  the  foundation  of  all  tho^e  position^,  ihey  laf 
Obvm  ad  maxims,  by  which  inost  of  the  scriptures,  which  they, 
allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all 
their  pompous  demonstrations  from  scripture  and  reason  de« 
pehd.    TrotA  this  secret  delusion  and  prejudice  they  havfe 

I  almost  all  their  advantages ;    it  is  the  strength  of  their  bul- 

warks, and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this  is  the  main 
ground  Of  all  the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighbors  in 
ISO  assuming  a  matirier^  dnd  to  insult  others,  perhaps  as  wiso 
and  good  as  themselves,  as  weak  bigots j  men  thdt  dwell  vA  the 
dark  eaves  of  sufieratiHony  fierversely  aet^  obatinately  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  noonday  Hght^  enemies  to  common  sense^ 

1  ihainttdtung  the  first  borri  ofabsurditiesy  &c.  &c.     But  perhaps 

I  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  things,  which  have  been  ob^ 

Served  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  inquiry,  may  enable  the 
lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge,  whose  doctrine  iS'  indeed  ad* 
ttirdy  abstriise^  self  contradittory^  ahd  inconsistent  with  com* 

I  mon  sense,  aild  rrlany  T^ays  repugnant  to  the  universal  dic- 

I  tates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

I  CoROL.    From  things  which  have  been  obserted,  it  will 

follow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that 
the  glorified  saints  have  not  their  freedom  at  all  diminished) 
in  any  respect ;  and  thflt  God  himself  has  the  highest  possi- 
ble freedom,  according  to  the  true  abd  proper  meaning  of 
the  term  ;  and  that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an 
Hgent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  holiness; 
though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily ; 
and  hi^  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest^  most  absolutely 
perfect  manner,  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  ;  and  are  so,  for 
that  very  reason,  because  they  arc  most  perfectly  necessary. 
Vox,.  V.  2  H 
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SECTION    v. 

Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of 
Necessity  renders  atl  Means  and  Endeavors  for 
the  avoiding  of  Sin^  or  the  obtaining  Firtue  and 
Holiness  J  vain  and  to  no  purpose;  and  that  it 
makes  Men  no  more  than  mere  Machines  w  Af 
fairs  of  Morality  and  Religion. 

ARMINIANS  say,  if  It  bo  fo»  that  sin  and  virtue  ^m% 
to  pass  by  a  necessity  coRsisting  in  a  sure  connexion  of  caus«^ 
es  and  effects^  aotaccdeots  and  consequents!  it  can  never  be 
irorth  the  while  to  pse  any  means  or  endeavora  Ip  obtain  tbe 
pna>  and  avoid  the  other  ;  aeeing  no  endeavors  can  alter  the 
futurity  of  the  event,  iprhicb  is  become  neceaaery  by  » f^mnes^ 
iqn  ^ready  established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fiiliy  cenaidered ; 
and  that  it  may  be  examined  with  a  thorough  striotnaa% 
whether  it  wiU  &Uew  that  endeavors  and  means,  in  order  to 
avmd  or  obtain  any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connei^ion  of  antecedents  and  con<* 
aaquents,  than  if  the  contrary  be .  suj^oeed. 

For  endeavors  to  be  in  vain,  is  fi>r  them  noC  to  be 
successful  I  that  is  to  say,  ibr  them  not  eventually  to  be 
tbe  means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cennot  be,  but  in  one 
of  these  two  ways;  either,  first,  That  although  the  means 
are  used,  yet  the  event  aimed  at  docs  not  fi>Uow  \  or,  secondly > 
If  the  event  does  follow,  it  is  not  because  of  the  means,  pr 
^  from  any  connexion  or  dependence  of  the  event  on  the  meaqa, 
the  event  would  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means 
as  with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  things  are  the  ease, 
then  the  means  are  not  properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in 
vain.    The  successfulness  or  unsuccessAdness  of  means,  in 
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tsder  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vain,  or  not  in  Yab*  con* 
tist»  in  thoae  means  being  connected^  or  nob  connected  with 
the  efiectr  in  such  a  manner  as  tbis^  viz.  That  the  efiect  is 
with  the  means,  and  not  wiihout  them  ;  or  that  the  bein^  of 
the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  coimected  with  the  means^  and 
the  want  of  the  efiRsctv  on  the  other  hand^  u  connected  with 
the  want  of  the  means.  If  there  be  such  a  connexion  a»  thia 
between  means  and  end,  the  means  are  not  in  vain.  The 
naore  there  i^  of  such  a  connexion,  the  further  they  are  from 
heing  iA  ma  ^  and  tho  less  of  such  %  connexion^  the  more 
thej  are  in  mn. 

Now,  therefore^  the  question  to  be  answered,  (in  order  to 
determine,  whether  k  ftrflows^  from  thia  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
anry  connexion  betwoM^^  foregoing  things,  and  consequent 
onos,.  that  means  «sed  in  order  to  any  effect^  are  more  in  vain 
than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whether  it  follows  from  it, 
that  there  is  lese  of  the  forementioned  connexion  between, 
means  and  effect  j  that  is,  whether,  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  a  real  and  true  connexion  between  antecedent 
thingsandcoBseqnent  ones,  there  nvustbe  less  of  a  connex^ 
ieo  between  means  and'  eiect^  than  on  the-  supposition  of 
there  being  b»  fixed  connexion  between  antecedent  things 
and  conse^uem  onea ;  and  the  very  stating  of  this  questbn  is 
suficient  to»  answer  it.  It  mnst  appear  to  every  one  that  will 
open  his  eyes,,  that  this  question  cannot  be  afitrmed,  without 
the  grossest  absurdity  and  incon^stence.  Means  are  forego- 
ing^ thingav  and  effects  are  following  things;  and  if  tiiei*e 
werw  Qo  connexion  between  foregoing  things  and  following 
ones,  there  could  be  no-  connexion  between  means  and  end ; 
and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly  vain  and  fruitless.  For  it 
is  by  i^rtue  of  s<Mne  amnesuon  only,  that  they  become  sue* 
cessiui :  It  is  some  connexion  observed,  or  revealed,  or  oih*- 
erwise  known,  between  antecedent  things  and  following  ones, 
that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice  of  meaus.  And  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connexion,  there  could 
be  no  choice,  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  havo  no  more 
tendency  to  an  effect,  than  another ;  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.    All  those  things  which  are 
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successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected 
imtecedents  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  to  assert,  that  a  fixed 
connexion  between  antecedents  and  consequents  makes 
means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  the 
connexion  between  means  and  end,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to 
to  say,  that  a  connexion  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  a  connexion  between  antecedents 
and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connexion  of  the  suecession  or  train 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
all  things,  the  connexion  being  made  already  sure  and  neces^ 
saiy,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by  these  togeth- 
er with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions  of  di- 
vine power,  on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other  way  (if 
any  other  there  be  ;)  I  say,  no  such  necessary  connexion  of  a 
series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  in  the  least  tend  to 
hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  t>elong  to  the  series , 
and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  consiequents  we  aim  at,  in  the  established  course 
of  things.  Endeavors  which  we  use,  are  things  that  exist ; 
and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of  events ;  all 
the  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and 
so  endeavors  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  effects, 
or  some  consequent  things  or  other.  And  certainly  this  does 
not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they  are  connected  with,  may 
be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  because  we 
judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connexion  with  those 
events,  from  the  established  order  and  course  of  things  which 
we  observe,  or  from  something  in  divine  revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  re^l  and  sure  connexion  between  a  man^s 
having  his  eyes  open  in  the  clear  day  light,  with  good  organs 
of  sight,  and  seeing  ;  so  that  seeing  is  connected  with  his  op- 
ening his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  bis  not  opening  his  eyes ; 
and  also  the  like  connexion  between  such  a  man's  attempt- 
ing to  open  his  eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it.  The  suppos- 
ed established  connexion  between  these  antecedents  and  con? 
sequents,  let  the  connexion  be  ever  so  sure  and  necessary,  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  that  it  1^  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  cir- 
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camstances,  to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes^  in  order  to  seeing ; 
Us  aiming  at  that  event,  and  the  use  of  the  means,  being  the 
effect  of  his  Will,  does  not  break  the  connexion,  or  hinder  the 
success. 

So  that  the  objection  ive  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connexion 
and  consequence :  On  the  contrary.  It  is  truly  forcible  against 
(be  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  selfdetermination  ; 
mrhich  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connexion.  If  there  be  no 
connexion  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  con- 
sist)  and  any  thing  antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connexion 
between  these  events  and  any  means  or  endeavors  used  in  or* 
der  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain.  The 
less  there  is  of  connexion  between  foregoing  things  and  fol- 
lowing onis,  so  much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and 
end,  endeavors  and  success;  and  in  same  proportion  are 
means  and  endeavors  ineffectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no 
degree  of  connexion  between  rirtue  or  vice,  and  any  forego-* 
ing  event  or  thing  ;  or,ih  other  words,  that  the  determination 
of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  docs  not  in  the  least  depend 
on  the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently, 
from  which  the  determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause, 
means,  or  ground  ;  because,  so  far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from 
selfdetermination ;  and,  therefore,  ^o  far  there  is  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and 
vice  are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with, 
any  foregoing  event  or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or 
means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing  means  must  be  totally 
vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence 
with  the  Arminian  scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so 
inuch  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the  consequence  of  any 
means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vil«  or  obtaining 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a 
greater  probability  of  success  by  some  than  others;  either 
from  any  natural  connexion  or  dependence  of  the  end  on  the 
fneans,  or  through  any  divine  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
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God^s  bestoiring  or  brmging  to  pass  .these  thiogBt.  in  conae* 
quence  of  any  means,  endeavors^  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjee 
ture»  in  tbU  latter  case,  depends  oa  a  supposition!  that  God 
himself  is  the  giveri  or  determining  cause  of  the  events 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  selfdeterminatiouy  then  God  is 
not  the  determining  or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these 
ihings  are  not  of  bis  disposal,  then  no  conjecture  can  be  madst 
from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning  anv>  way  or  metln 
od  of  his  disposal  of  thenu 

Yea,  on  these  principlea»  it  will  not  only  ibUowy  that  men 
cannot  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  j^udgmentor  Gonjecture* 
that  their  means  and  endeavors  to  obtain  virtue  or  avcud  vicet 
wiH  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will  not ;  they 
may  be  certain,  that  they  will  bo  vaia ;  and  that  if  ever  the 
thing,  which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  ow« 
ing  to  the  means  they  use«  For  means  and  endeavors  .can 
have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end^  but  ia  one  of  these 
two  ways ;  either,  (I.)  Through  a  natural  tendency  and  iaflun 
ence»  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  actn 
either  by  causing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  ia 
favor  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing  the  mind  more  into  the  view 
of  powerful  motives  and  inducements ;.  or,  (21.)  By  putting 
persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowmeot  of  the  benefit. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as 
has  been  just  now  observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Armn-. 
ivt  notion  of  selfdetcrminatioa,  which  they  suppose  essential 
to  virtue^  that  God  should  be  the  bestowev,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue*  Not 
tho  former,  for  natiu^  influence  and  tendency  supposes  caus* 
ality  and  connexion  ;  and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  Arndmaai  liberty.  A  tendency  of 
means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by  bringing 
tbci  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  de- 
terminations, are  both  inconsistent  with  ArmMan  liberty  of 
WilUconsisting  in  indifference,  and  sovereign  selfdetermina- 
tipD,  as  has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

Slut  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  again? t  the 
doctriDc  of  necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  thoiigh 
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k  HtnM.  to  eftoourftge  a  total  neglect  of  nU  endeftTon  its  tain  i 
the  Mlowing  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improra 
tkk  doctrine  ?  We  know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doc* 
tikiea  are  abused ;  hut,  whether  the  doarine  gives  t^j  just 
oceasion  for  such  an  improrement ;  or  whether,  on  the  sup* 
poaidoa  of  the  trath  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  ?  If  any  shall  affirm,  (hat  it  would  nolf 
but  that  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just 
occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition,  namely,  thsl 
•Qch  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  Interposition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusion 
or  actions  of  ours,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end 
whatsoevier,  perfectly  insignificant ;  because  they  cannot  in 
the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things^  in  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by 
necessity  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any 
nieans  for  any  end ;  but  their  wisdom,  to  save  themselves  thci 
trouUe  of  endeavors,  and  take  their  ease*  No  person  can  draw 
a»ch  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con* 
cbiflion,  without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to 
ifae  very  principles  he  pretends  to  act  upon  ;  for  be  comes  to 
a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in  order  to  an  end,  even  his 
ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble  ;  he  seeks  something 
fttture,  and  oses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even  in  his 
drawing  up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing,  and  use 
no  means  in  order  to  any  thing  in  future  ;  he  seeks  hh  future 
ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indolence.  If  prior  ne* 
ccssity,  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
cflocluBieos  of  ours,  in  order  to  any  thing  future ;  then  it 
nudsas  vain  ail  eonclusions  and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to 
our  future  ease.  The  measure  of  our  ease,  with  the  time^ 
'flaanner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  la  alrefdy  fixed,  by  all- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  aa  any  thing  else.  If  he  saya 
within  hiif  lelC^  <<  What  futttre  happiness  or  misery  I  thM 
hare,  »  already^  in  effect,  determined  by  the  necessaiy  coarse 
and  connesbn  of  things  ;  therefore,  I  will  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  deter-^ 
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mined  degree  of  happiDess,  or  diminish  my  misery ;  bt^t  niSi 
take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  sloth  and  negU'* 
gence.'*  Such  a  man  contradicts  himself ;  he  saysy  the  meas- 
ure of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed*  and 
he  will  not  try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but 
yet)  in  his  very  conclusion,  he  contradicts  this ;  for^  he  takes 
tip  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness,  by  the  ease  . 
and  comfort  of  his  negligence  ;  and  to  diminish  his  future 
trouble  and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using 
means  and  taking  pains* 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  Improve* 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into  a  yol' 
tintary  negligence  of  means  for  their  own  happiness.  For  the 
principles  they  must  go  upon  in  order  to  tills,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine  ; 
for  to  make  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it, 
to  come  to  some  voluntary  conclusion)  in  regard  to  their  own 
conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but  this,  as  has  been  showny 
is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act  upoD« 
In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  in 
any  respect,  consistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence 
of  acting  upon  them,  or  making  any  improvement  of  them^ 
there  is  a  selfcontracUction. 

As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  hare  en^ 
'  deavored  to  prove,  that  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere  ma* 
chines;,  I  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  doctrine,  man 
is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  diiferent  from  a  mere 
machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  and  has  a 
faculty  of  Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  and  choke  ;  and 
in  that,  his  Will  is  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  un* 
derstanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions  and  behavior^ 
and,  in  many  respects,  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of 
his  mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will ;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to 
act  according  to  his  choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by 
means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of  moral  habits  and  moral 
acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the  com* 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praisei  esteem^  loveand 
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ireWard ;  or,  ton  the  contrary)  of  disesteero,  detestation,  indig« 
nation  and  punishment. 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  machines* 
as  to  liberty  and  agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  digni- 
ty or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  all  the  difference  that  can  be 
desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed  all  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  jirmniang  themselves  come  to,  as  they 
are  forced  often  to  explain  themselves.  (Though  their  expli- 
cations overthrow  and  abolish  the  things  asserted,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  explained)  for  they  are  forced  to  explain  a  self- 
determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  deter- 
mine as  it  chooses  or  Wills  ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  a  man  has  a  power  of  choosing,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  makes  any  other  difference  than  thia» 
between  men  and  machines,  it  is  for  the  worse  ;  it  is  so  &r 
from  supposing  men  to  have  a  dignity  and  privilege  above 
machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  determin- 
ed sdll  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  machines,  are  guided  by 
an  understanding  cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or 
owner;  the  Will  of  man  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  nothingt 
but  absolute  blind  contingence. 


Vol;  V.  21 
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SECTION  VL 

Gcnurmng  that  Objection  agaimt  the  Jjoarme 
which  has  ietn  mmntainei^  that  it  agrees  V)kh 
itheSitoiczXDectfine^fFdXSf  and  the  Opinkm  if 

Mr.  Bobbes. 

WHEN  Go/i^Mtrtcppose  the  Anrntwrnw^axm  ^fih^  btt'  ' 
dom  of  WiHf  aad  cootio^cnoe  of  volkiooy  and  inust  that  thart 
«re  DO  kett  of  the  Wili>  dot  any  other  events  whateoeireo  Mt 
what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  veceaiity  $  their  <3|)pot- 
€»  cry  out  «f  xhttiky  aa  agreemg  with  tfiia  andant  Staiic9  in 
lii^ir  doctrine  xiijhtc^  and  wiUi  Mr.  Hobbea  in  hia  opinioQ  af 
Becesaitf • 

It  would  iM  he  worth  while  to  taloa  notice  of  se  inHtwiti* 
sent  an  objecdoBy  tad  k  not  been  urged  by  aome  of  4l]it  chfaf 
Arniman  wiilers.  There  lfere  Cbany  ioqK>r(aBt  tmtha  main- 
tainbd  hf  the  aaoient  Gr^k  and  Moman  phiioaot>hclr89  and  at* 
pecially  the  Stcicty  that  are  neyerthe  worse  &r  being  held4if 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  g(Bneral  agreement  of 
Christian,  and  even  Jmdnian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wis* 
est,  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the  heathen  philosophers ;  and, 
in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest  to  Chiistiani- 
tyof  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sayings  of 
these  philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even 
of  Arminian  divines,  produced,  not  as  ai^uments  of  the  &lse« 
ness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  but  as  a  confirma- 
timi  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relating  to  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  a  future 
state,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind,  &c.  as  ol)serving 
how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  Heathens,  harmotuzed  with,  and  confirms  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Ab4  U  U  Tcry  rt»arkable»  coaceming  Dr,  Wlutlir^tM 
rithQUgh  he  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Sfoict  with  U39 
vberein  he  mppoaea  they  maintained  the  like  doctrine  with 
HI*  aa  an  arguaaent  again&t  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  yet,  this 
wry  I>r>  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Sioic9  with  the 
^frminiw^f  wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doc* 
tOPiAe  with  theps)  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
Ifioe.*  So  that)  when  the  ^oic^  agree  with  them^  thb  (it 
4iWtne)is  a  eop&rmation  of  their  doctrine>  and  a  eonfutatien 
of  our%  as  Viewing  that  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  nat- 
ural sense  s^  common  reason  of  mankind :  Neverthelesa^ 
when  the  Stoiee  agree  with  us»  it  argues  no  such  thing  in  our 
fiivor ;  but)  on  the  contrpiry,  is  a  great  argMment  against  uSf 
and  shews  our  4e€trine  to  be  heathenish. 

It  if  observed  by  aomie  Cahvtiatk  writers,  that  the  ^Tmark- 
i9H9  aytnhcriize  with  the  4^'c«,  in  some  of  those  doctrines 
wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the  C^hnfiUu ;  particularly  in 
their  denying  an  enginaty  innate,  total  corruption  and  deprav- 
ity of  heart  \  and  in  what  ihey  held  of  nan's  ability  to  makp 
Umaelf  truly  yirtueuf  aiid  conformed  to  God  1  and  in  some 
other  doelrines. 

It  sMiy  be  further  ohserred,  it  is  certainly  no  better  obgec- 
Uqq  agwnat  ^r  deetriaof  that  it  agrees,  in  same  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  &ioic  philosophers,  than  it  is 
agianst  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  agrees,  in 
some  respects,  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  die 
heathen  philosophers,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  frther 
of  atheism  and  licentiousness}  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Seddu^eee  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  an^ 
cienit  firotc  philosophers  held  concerning  fate,  in  order  to  de> 
ternine  what  ia  truth ;  as  though  it  were  a  sure  way  to  be  in 
the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them.  It  seema* 
that  they  difiered  among  themselves ;  and  probably  the  doc«  - 
trine  of  Cite  as  maintained  by  most  of  theipi  was,  in  some  resr 
fleets,  erroneous.    9ut  whatever  their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of 

t  WUAy  oa  Cbe  yive  Poiato,  Edit.  lit.  p.  ^t^  3S6,  $87. 
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them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any  liberty,  cenutt- 
ing  in  our  doing  as  we  please^  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fiaite.  It 
they  held  any  such  fate,  as  it  not  consistent  with  the  common 
and  universal  notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity, 
moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  I  disclaim  any  such  thing,  and 
think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  I  maintun  is  no 
such  scheme.  If  the  Stoic9j  hyfate^  meant  any  thing  of  such 
a  nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  the  use  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes 
it  less  worth  the  while  for  men  to  desire,  and  seek  after  any 
thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  conusts ;  1  liold  no 
doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  inconvenience,  any 
more  than  any  other  scheme  whatsoever ;  and  by  no  means 
80  much  as  the  ArmnUm  scheme  of  contingence ;  as  has 
been  shewn.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine  of  universal  &- 
tality,  as  is  inconustent  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  that  is  or  can 
be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or  benefit,  or  any  thing 
desirable,  in  any  respect,  for  any  intelligent  creature,  or  in- 
deed with  any  liberty  that  is  possible  or  conceivable  ;  I  em- 
brace no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine  of 
fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world's  being  in  all  things  sub^ 
ject  to  the  disposal  of  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides, 
not  as  the  soul  of  the  ^orld,  but  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  goveriung  all  things  by  proper  will,  choice  and  do- 
sign,  in  the  exercise  of  tlte  most  perfect  liberty  conceivable, 
without  subjection  to  any  constraint,  or  being  properly  under 
the  power  or  influence  df  any  thing  before,  above  or  without 
bimself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  such  doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes*  maintabing  the  same  doctrine  concern- 
ing necessity,  I  confess,  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes. 
Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will,  we  need  not  reject  all  truth 
which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely  because  it 
was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  that  Je^tu 
ia  the  Son  of  God^  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and 
again  proclumed  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth  is 
BO  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  some  ill  minded  mischievous  man,  that  it  must  nev- 
er be  received,  wc  fhall  m  vcr  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  the 
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most  procious  and  evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if 
Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  of  this  truth,  that  is  to  be  la^ 
snented ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  rejec* 
Uon  on  that  account.  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  hearts  of  evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  pur* 
poses. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed,  that 
the  Arminians  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  tilings 
than  the  Calvinists.*  As,  in  what  he  is  said  to  hold  concern* 
ing  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  supernatural  il- 
lumination, in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denying  the  doctrine 
•f  justification  by  foith  alone,  and  other  things. 


SECTION  VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  WilL 

SOME  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  sup- 
posed of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  a  sclfdetermining 
power  in  the  Will,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  other- 
wise, than  that  the  Will  should  be  determined  in  every  case 
by  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive,  which,  (as  it  stands  in  the 
view  of  the  understanding)  is  of  supenor  strength  to  any  ap- 
pearing on  the  other  side ;  that  if  these  things  are  true,  it 
will  follow,  that  not  only  the  Will  of  created  minds,  but  the 
Will  of  God  himself  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations* 
Concerning  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Eawy  on  the  Firee^ 
dom  of  the  JVill  in  God  and  in  the  Creature j  page  85,  86, 
^  What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of 
the  dominion  of  God  ?  «  Does  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his 
liberty  of  choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor and  Benefactor  of  the  world,  that  most  free  and  sovereign 
Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort  of  freedom  ?    Does  it  not 

•  Dr.  Gill,  ia  his  Aoiwer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  vol.  III.  p.  183,  dec. 
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teem  to  make  him  9  kiad  of  mecbamodl  xn«4iDli^  ^  btcb  4Afl 
introduce  Mr.  Hobboa'  doctrine  of  fat;dity  9ni  iieoesahf*  ipiK» 
•11  things  that  God  bath  to  do.  with?  Do^titatt  q^Mkt^ 
Fapresent  the  blessed  God»  as  a  Beiog  of  vast  iinderstaodio^ 
ms  well  as  power  and  efiici^ncyi  but  stUl  lo  leave  hioi  wUboHi  a 
Will  to  choose  among  all  the  objects  within  his  view  ?  In 
abort,  it  seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  •  son  of  A^oaightf 
Minister  of  Fate,  under  its  univers^^  and  suprema  influencer } 
as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  c^  some  of  the  anciently 
ikat  fate  was  above  the  gods." 

This  is  declaiming,  rather  tb«)  arguiqg »  and  anapidica* 
tion  to  men's  imaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to 
mere  reason.     But  I  would  calmly  endeavor  to  consider, 
whether  there  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representation. 
But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  mat* 
ter,  I  would  observe  this ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it 
should  be  much  more  difficult  to  eipress  or  conceive  things 
according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating  to  the  nature 
and  manner  of  the  ewtence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Underr 
atanding  and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I 
inay  so  call  them)  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  tuunan         | 
mind  ;  whieh  is  infinitely  more  within  our  view,  and  near- 
er to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comprehension,  j 
and  more  commensurate  to  the  use  axul  import  of  human 
speech.    Lianguage  is  indeed  very  deficient,  in  regard  of         j 
terms,  to  express  precise  truth  concerning  our  own  minds, 
and  their  facultiea  and  operations.    Words  were  first  formed          i 
10  express  external  things ;  and  those  that  are  implied  to  exr 
press  things  internal  and  spiritual,  are  almost  all  bormwe4» 
and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense.    Whence  they  arci       .    | 
most  of  them,  attended  ^ilh  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and.          1 
unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occasioning  Innumerable          | 
doubts,  c!ifiicuUie3  and  confusions,  in  inquiries  and  controver-          | 
sles,  about  things  of  this  nature.    But  language  is  much  less          | 
adapted  to  express  things  in  the  mind  of  tlie  incomprehensi« 
bl^  Deity,  precisely  as  tliey  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  exactly  of 
the  nature  of  our  own  soula.    An^  notwithstanding  all  the 
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wUch  has  becDmndoy  in  put  «ad  ptwent  agcBi  te 
Ihh  kind  of  kiiowt€ilge>  whereby  ^ur  tneuphyaicB,  eb  it  re- 
ktettxi  these  tfa&ngS)  isbreught  to  greater  perfection  thaa 
onee  It  vas ;  yet^  here  ta  ttill  work  enough  left  for  future  in^ 
^pMeaaiid  reeearchesy  and  room  for  progiest  still  to  be 
Via4e,  ibr  maiiy  ages  and  generations*  But  we  had  need  ee 
te  l&ioicely  iMe  mctaphyaiciana,  to  conceive  with  cleames8» 
ac^ovditig  to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concera&Dg  tbe 
nM^nre  irf  the  Divine  Essence^  and  the  modes  of  the  actkm  aili 
operation  of  the  powers  of  the  Divine  MLnd. 

AnA  it  may  "be  ftotcd  partictilariy,  that  though  We  iftpe 
obliged  to  conceive  of  some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and 
dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
'firane  Nature  aad  Will  as  the  foundation  of  etherst  and  ao 
befe»e  eHferers  in  the  older  of  nature  ;  as^  we  vnwit  conceive 
tif  the  khewledge  aod  holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of 
iiaivte,  to  his  happiness  ;  the  perfection  of  his  ut^derstaoding, 
«s  the  fouQ^tion  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees ;  the  holi- 
^  of  ^is  nature,  as  tbe  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  dster* 
And  yet^  virfaen  we  speak  of  cause  andoliect,  a»* 
teceddrt  Slid  cossequeht,  fundamental  and  dependent,  deter»" 
ililoiog  and  determined,  iti  the  first  Being,  who  is  selfexist^ 
ent,  independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  im* 
mutability,  and  the  first  cause  of  all  things  ;  doubtless 
IhofeoMisthe  less  propriety  in  such  representations,  tkul 
when  we  spei^  of  derived  dependent  beings,  who  are  oom^ 
tiotmded,  and  fiahle  to  pcfpettxal  mmation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning 
the  ibrementioned  author's  exclamation,  about  the  necessary 
4elenniaatinn  of  God^a  Will,  in  all  things,  by  what  be  sees  to 
te  finest  and  itest 

Thift  all  the  setstning  force  of  suth  objections  and  eiccla^ 
tnatiohs  must  arise  from  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being  without  such  a  moral 
oecessity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other,  than  air- 
ways cfao9Se  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were 
eoine  disadvantage,  neatmess  and  subjection,  in  such  a  neces* 
tlty  ;  a  thi^  Iry  which  the  ^Will  was  confined,  kept  under, 
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end  held  in  servitudfl  by  soinething,  whicbf  as  it  were*  mtiik* 
tained  a  strong  and  inYlncible  power  and  dominion  over  it)  by 
bonds  that  held  God  fest,  «nd  that  he  could,  by  no  means,  de* 
liver  himself  from.  Whereas,  this  must  be  all  mere  imag;i* 
nation  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dishonor  to  a 
being)  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy 
manner,  from  the  necessary  perfection  of  hb  own  nature. 
This  argues  no  imperfection,  inferiority  or  dependence,  nor 
any  want  of  dignity,  privilege  or  ascendency.*    It  is  not  in* 

*  **  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  phuiiblenesa,  that  the  Su- 
preme Cause  cannot  be  free,  because  he  must  needs  do  always  what*  is 
best  in  the  whole.  But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  Spinoza's  parpoae  s 
for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wis- 
dom ;  a  necessity  eonsistent  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  most  peffect 
choice*  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity  is  such  an  unalterable  lec^ 
titttde  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a  viae 
Being  to  act  foolishly."  CUrk*s  Demonstration  c/tke  £eit^  and  Attributes  of 
God,    Edit.  6,  p.  64. 

*(  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  agent^  yet  he  cannot  but  do  what  it 
best  and  wisest  on  the  whole.  The  reason  is  evident ;  because  perfea  wisdom 
nd  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  of  action,  as  necessity  itsd£  s 
and  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  libeity^ 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a 
necessary  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  necessity  by  which  it  is  acted ;  it  beiog 
as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  for  Infinite  Wisdom  tea 
choose  to  act  unwisely,  or  Infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  \t  not  good,  aa 
it  would  be  in  nature,  for  absolute  necessity  to  fail  of  prodncing  its  necessary 
effect*  There  was,  indeed,  no  necessity  in  nature,  that  God  should  at  fint 
create  such  beings  as  he  has  created,  or  indeed  any  being  at  all,  because  he  is,  ia 
Himself,  infinitely  happy  and  allsufficient  There  was  also,  no  ncceaity  ia 
nature,  that  he  should  preserve  and  continue  things  in  being,  after  they  were 
created  \  because  he  would  be  selfsufficient  without  their  continuance,  as  be 
was  before  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good,  that  Infinilo 
Wisdom  should  msnifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itKlf ;  and 
therefore  it  wafi  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that 
things  should  be  made  at  such  a  time,  and  continued  so  long,  and  indeed 
with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Goodneaa 
saw  it  best  and  wisest  that  they  should."     Ibid  p.  tia,  113. 

"  *Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act, 
according  to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  bea* 
efit  of  it.     *Tis  not  an  abjidgemeot,  *tis  the  end  and  u(ie  of  our  liberty  ;  aad 
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•OBBiateBt  with  the  ab«oI«it€  and  most  perfect  sovereignty  of 
Go4.  The  SDvereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  autboiity  t( 
io  whalcver  pleases  him ;  whereby  He  doth  according  to  hu 
WUlin  the  armteg  ^ Heaven^  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mrthi  tfwf  noTM  Hn  stay  his  hond$  6r  say  unto  him^   Vfhat  dost 

lit  Vafthtr  we  are  imiovedl  from  AiiCh  a  deurm'mttioD,  the  oearer  we  are  to 
lalacTy  and  alavcry.  A  perfect  indHFerence  in  the  mind,  not  determioablc  by 
in  laat  JHdgnent^  of  the  good  oi-  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice^ 
would  be  so  JFar  from  being  an  advantage  and  excellency  o^  any  ibtellcctuil 
toure,  ihkl  it  "W^Uld  b^  ii  gfeat  th  iftifyerfection,  as  the  want  of  indlfferaicy 
*ib  «tt,  of  not  lb  4^t,  till  detfcfiftiiiea  l^y  tW  Will,  would  be  M  im^erfeetlou 
«ri^  the  other  aide.  'Tis  as  much  a  {terfcctidb,  that  dcsite,  or  the  power  9t 
pfcferring  should  be  deceroaiDed  by  good,  at  that  the  power  of  aetin§^ 
rfiottld  be  determined  by  the  Will ;  and  the  more  certain  such  determtnat iou 
IS,  the  gitater  the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
ittt  resttit  0f  oUr  own  minds,  judgiiig  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  actidA,  vi^e 
were  not  free.  *tbt  very  end  of  our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  tha 
gob(l  we  chooie  ;  and,  therefore,  every  mtt  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by 
tiis  coostitdtiOD,  u  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  by  hi4 
bwix  tbought  and  judgment,  whak  is  best  foir  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be 
iteder  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liber- 
cy.  And  to  deny  that  a  mad's  Will,  in  e^ery  determination,  follows  hit  own 
|ndgmeat,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  tiiat  he  would  not 
have,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  hta 
^raent  thoughts,  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  be  then  thinks  better  of  it,  an4 
would  have  it  before  any  otber,  unless  he  can  bavt,  and  not  have  it,  will,  and 
aot  will  it,  at  the  same  titae;  a  contradiction  too  inanifest  to  be  admitted. 
if  .>re  Idok.  upoti  those  superior  beings  thiiyt  us,  wbo  enjoy  perfect  happiness^ 
we  tfhall  have  ifeason  to  judge,  that  they  ait  more  steadily  determined  ia 
iheir  choice  of  good  than  we;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  am 
less  happy,  or  lest  free,  than  w6  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finit* 
Creatufcs  as  we  art,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Witdoni  and  Goodness  could 
io,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  goo^. 
Irhe  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  14 
tiest.  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask. 
Would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  he  is  leu  determined  by  wise  deter^* 
minatioB,  than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth  ibe  name  of  freedom,  to  be  at  liberty 
a>  play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self  ?  If  t6 
treak  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examina* 
tion  and  judgment,  that  keeps  us  from  doing  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  lib- 
iriy,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free  men.    Yet  I  think,  no- 

Vdt.  V.  2  K 
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thou  .?....Th6  following  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  oF 
God,  viz.  1.  Sopreme,  universal,  and  infinite  Power.,  vrhere* 
by  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without  control,  with- 
out any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any  sub- 
jection, in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power ;  and 
so  without  any  hinderance  or  restraint,  that  it  should  be 
either  impossible,  or  at  alf  diffictilt,  for  him  to  accomplish 
his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on 
any  other  power,  from  whence  it  should  be  derived,  or 
which  k  should  stand  in  any  heed  of :  So  far  from  this, 
that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  him,  and  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  him.  3.  That  He  has  supreme  authority^  ab- 
solute and  most  perfect  riglit  to  do  what  h€  wills,  without 

body  would  choose  to  be  mad^  for  the  take  of  such  liberty,  but  he  thatU 
mad  already."     Lacke^  Hum,  Und,  Vol.  I.  Edit.  7,  p.  si 5,  si 6. 

«  This  Being,  having  all  things  always  necessarily  in  Tiew,  mutt  always, 
and  eternally  wiU,  according  to  his  infinite  comprehension  of  things ;  that  ir» 
most  will  all  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be  done.  There  is  no  getting 
free  of  this  consequence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To 
be  capable  of  knowing,  and  not  capable  of  willing,  is  not  to  be  understood. 
And  to  be  capable  of  willing  otherwise  than  what  is  wrsest  and  best,  contra- 
dicU  that  knowledge  which  is  infinite.  Infinite  knowledge  must  direct  the 
Will  without  error.  Here  then,  is  the  origin  of  moral  necessity;  and  that  i& 
really^  of  fieedom.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  deter* 
mined,  from  the  cpnsideotion  of  the  eternal  aptitudes  of  things,  it  is  as  ne- 
cessarily determined,,  as  if  it  were  physically  impelled,  if  that  were  poflible. 
But  it  is  unskilfulncss,  to  suppose  this  an  objection.  The  grrat  principle  is 
once  established,  viz.  That  the  Divine  Will  is  determined  by  the  eternal  rea- 
son and  aptitudes  of  things,  inftead  of  being  physicaHy  impdled ;  and  aftet 
Ihat,  the  more  strong  and  necessary  this  determinatioa  is,  the  more  perfect 
the  Deity  must  be  allowed  to  be.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amiable  and 
adonble  Being,  whose  Will  and  power  are  consUntly,  immutably,  determined, 
by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  instead  of  a  surd  Being,  with 
power,  but  without  discerning  and  reason.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this  ne- 
cessity, that  ic  is  strong  as  fate  itself,  with  alt  the  advantage  of  reason  and 
goodness.  It  is  strange,  to  see  men  contend,  that  the  Deity  it  not  free,  be- 
cause he' is  necessarily  rational,  immutably  good  -and  wise;  when  a  man  ia 
allowed  ftill  the  perfecter  being,  the  more  fixedly  and  coosUntly  hia  Will  is 
determined  by  reason  and  truth,'.'  hjuiry  ints  the  Nature  •[the  Hvm.  SmI^ 
£dit.  3,  vol.  II.  p.  403,  404. 
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-si}b}ecti«ii  to  any  superior  authority)  or  any  derivation  of  au- 
thority from  any  other,  or  Hmitation  by  any  distinct  indepen* 
dent  authority,  either  superior^  equal,  or  inferior  ;  he  being 
the  head  of  all  dominion)  and  fountain  of  all  authority  ;  and 
also  without  restraint  by  any  obligation,  implying  either  sub- 
jection, derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limitation.  3. 
That,  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  independent  on 
any  thing  vi^ithout  Himself;  being  in  every  thing  determined 
by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  but  his  own  wis- 
dom ;  his  Will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the- 
Will  of  any  other,  and  other  Wills  being  perfectly  subject  to 
his.  4.  That  his  Wisdom^  which  determines  his  Will,  is  *su- 
preme,  perfect,  underived,  selfsufficlent  and  independent  ; 
«o  that  It  may  be  eaid,  as  in  Isa.  xl.  U.  JVith  whom  took  He 
cOunBel  ?  And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  ftath 
of  judgment^  and  taught  Him  knowietfgey  and  ehetved  Him  the 
vfoy  of  understanding  A.^There  is  no  ot)ier  Divide  Sovereign- 
ty  but  this,  and  this  is  properly  ahotutet^sfsvAr^fignty  ;  no  other 
k  de4rable,  nor  would  any  6tht!r  b6  honorable!,  or  happy,  and 
indeed,  there  is  no  other  conceivable  ^or  p63sibl^.  It  is  the 
^lory  and  greatness  of  the  Divine  Sovereignity,  that  God's  Will 
is  determined  fay  his  own  infi4A,iie.,aUsMj55:ieiU.  wisdom  in  ev- 
ery thing;  and  in.nothing  ifr  «itl)Ee,ri<,d4r^ed .^y  f^^  inferior 
wisdom)  or  by  noivisdom  v  wfaea^by  i^would  become  sense- 
less arbitrariness,  determining  and  aecfi^'without  reason, 4e^ 
sign  or  end.  '    .  •  *  - 

If  God's  Will  is  steadily  and, surely  determined  in  every 
thing  by  supreme  wisdomt  then  It  ia.^ix^yi^^'y  t,^iiig. necessari- 
ly determined  to-  that  which  is  lOMt.wi^e.  wAJ>d^.c/ertajuily»  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignky^  to  becoiharwise.^  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  ribt  tiecessarily  defei^mined  to  that, 
which  in  every  case  is  wisest  and  best,  it'^tiust  be  subject  to 
some  degree  of  undesigning  contingence  ;  and  so  in  the  same 
degree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to 
be  carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain 
wind  of  blind  contingence,  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom^  lio 
motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever,  (if  any  such  thing 
irere  possible)  would  certaTnly^  argue  a  great  degree  of  im* 
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perfectioii  atid  meiannMs,  infinitelf  uniPoithgF  •<  the  thkg* 
If  it  be  a  <U«advaiiUge  fbr  the  Dime  Will  Co  be  ettendcd  i^ 
thie  neral  neeessity,  then  th?  more  free  ftom  it»  aiidtiie 
more  left  at  random,  (he  greater  dtgmftf  and  advaiitagft. 
And,  consequently  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  directioii  oi 
underBtanding,  and  wivereally  and  entirely  left  to  eenselea^ 
unmeaning  continge«ce,  to  act'abaohitciy  at  raadonif  lewdf 
tie  the  supreme  glory. 

^'  It  no  more  argues  any  de|ieQd«Ke  of  Godfs  WiH,  that  hie 
supremely  wise  Yolition  is  necessary,  than  it  ai>gues  a  dep€»* 
dence  of  his  beings  that  his  existence  is  neeeasary.  If  it  be 
itomething  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Being  te  have  has  WUf 
determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  naeei^sarily,  in  ereif 
ease,  to  will  in  the  highest  degi«e  bolily  and  happily  }  thw 
why  is  it  not  also  oooiething  too  low,  for  him  to  have  hia  09r 
kteAce,  and  the  infinite  perfeclioa  of  his  niatiife»  and  his  io^^ 
liite  happiness  determined  by  necessity?  It  ie  aomenele 
tjrod's  dishapiort  to  be  ntoeasarily  wise,  than  to  be  necesfiarilf 
koly.  And  if  neither  of  them  be  to  his  AslMtigr,  then  U4^ 
Hot  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  iba  act  holily  9oA  wisely*  Ami 
if  it  be  iM>t  dishonorable  to  be  neoessarily  holy  and  wiae^  mtlM^ 
fiighcst  possible  degree,  mo  move  ie  it  mean  end  dishoiieffiblf^ 
lieceesanly  to  act  holify  and  wkeiy  in  the  higheat  peaaible  4^ 
^ee  ;  er,  whkfa  is  the  seme  thing,  to  do  that,  in  c¥efy  sitmy 
which,  eboTo  all  other  things,  is  wbest  and  best* 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  oeoeswjly 
inost  helyf  is,  because  holiness  in  itself  leao  ex<^leef  and 
honorable  thing.  For  the  same  reason^  it  is  Be  disbiMief  IP 
be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  evevy  cair,io  aet  moft  mm' 
ly,  or  do  the  thing  which  is  the  wisest  of  eH^  hf  wiadem  i* 
also  in  itself  exoeHent  and  faooorable. 
The  forementioned  fuither  of  the  £»saff  an  M^  jFrrftkmitf^ 
WUty  4cc.  as  has  b^est  observed,  neppeea&ls  that  ijbstaiie  of 
the  Divine  Will^  being  in  every  ihing  neeeiBaeil|r  •detembi- 
ed  by  superior  fitness,  as  mahing  the  blessed  God  a  ktnd  of 
Almighty  Minister  and  mechanical  rae^m  ai  tee  ;  and  he 
insists,  page  9^,  94,  thait  tht&  moral  meces^hy  mA  amprashyi- 
ly  is>  in  eliect,  the  same  thing  isuth  physiea!  end  salqral  ne-- 
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Hiitty  kM  iiipoMibUity  ;  And  ia  p.  «4»  f  5,  he  9ty«»  «^  Ttm 
MbtBie  which  dctcvausiM  tb«  Will  almf  a  and  pemMy  hf 
ikm  widerBtan^g»  9bA  the  imdenrtandiogr  by  the  ftppe^f^cfi 
of  thiDg0»  a«e0M  to  ti4[e  tm^y  the  true  QMupe  «tf  vic«  «ind  Tir^ 
tw.  For  the  mbluoottof  vin^s,  and  t)ie  vilest  of  wi^% 
m$m  nithtr  to  bo  lo^ttof 9  of  fate  v>d  peoesfity,  flpwiog  potPFt 
allf  and  nocoMomly  fbom  the  eiebtMeo,  tho  euroninmancoff 
and  preaest  aituatioo  of  per^om  aod  tbingf  1  for  tbl^  e;yJ9t^ 
oaoe  and  avtoation  neceasarily  omkea  tuch  an  iMWranpo  t^ 
the  mind ;  firam  thia  af  paanmee  flova  a  neeeawry  per^opn^ 
and  judgment*  concerning  theae  thinga ;  tbta  judgmoqt*  nef> 
oaaaeily  deterfninea  the  WiU  ^  md  ibo«,  by  <bis  (?b«^  of  n^Cr 
eaaary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  wQold  lose  their  Mtm^,  ^nd  b^ 
eome  nati|val  ideast  and  Mcoiaary  thio««9  instf#d  of  nioral 
nnd  free  actkina.^' 

And  yH  tUa  aamo  ^nthor  irilowa>  p.  90$  31)  Tbat  a  p^rr 
fseOy  iriae  bcang  vdll  eonatandy  and  certainly  choosy  what  if 
inoat  fit  $  end  aaya*  p.  103,  103,  ^  I  grant»  and  alwaya  have 
granted,  thait  vbereao«^per  dhei^  ia  a^ch  antecedent  a^pfri^r 
AQoaa  of  thtaiga,  Cod  acts  aecording  to  it»  ao  us  ney^  X9  coof- 
tsadiotit;  and,  paitioohuriy  in  aU  Ih9  judicial  pcoceiP^ga^ 
a  Govemofs  and  diatribnier  of  revarda  and  puniabments/V 
)f«e,  he  says  expreaaly,  p,  42,  ^  That  k  ia  not  pqasAMe  fsvr 
God  to  act  otherwiafi  than  according  to  tUa  litneaa  and  gocMl- 
soas  in  thinga.'' 

So  that  aceordbg  to  thia  aiHhor,  putting  these  se>veiial  fMM- 
aagea  of  his  Easay  together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thing 
laf  A  moral  nature,  in  the  moat  •subtime  and  gloriooa  acta  a'nd 
o^cvelsea  of  God^  holineaa,  jnstiee,  and  faithfiilneas ;  ^d  he 
aBaer  4aea«ny  thing  which  ia  in  itadf  aupremely  worthy,  and, 
abooe  aU  other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  OQly  as  a  kind  of 
meebanaoal  mecfiom  of  fate ;  and  in  irhat  he  doea  aa  the  ^odgn 
nnd  moral  GovesaJDr  of  the  anonld,  he  oxefeiaes  no  aaoral  ex* 
ceHenoy  ;  oxorcisingao  freedom  in  theao  things  haeause  ha 
ictshy  momd  aooomity^  ^bioh  ya,  in  effect,  the  saaae  vrUk^ 
physical  or  natumlneoeaalty ;  aad«  therefiora,  he  onl^  aots^^y  an 
SM^tieal  fatality  ;  ea  o  Snn^  indeed  ofiaa^  undcrHanding'^  qb 
weii  Of  fio>v>€r  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  befort)  but  vfithout  a 
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Wiil  to  choo99y  being  a  kind  of  Almighty  Minister  qf/ate^  aetimg' 
itnder  it9  wfiretne  influence.  For  he  allows,  that  in  ell  thete 
things,  God's  Will  is  determined  constantly  and  certainly  by 
a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  f  lory  t>r  praise 
belongs  to  God  for  doing  holily  and  jtistly^  or  taking  the  most 
fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellent  course,  in  any  one  instance  ? 
Whereas,  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  also  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  from  the 
honor  of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his 
nature,  he  necessarily  acts  with  supreme  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness s-  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  greater ;  hcreip 
consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  sam^  author^  p^  5(,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the 
excellent  character  of  a  m^e  and  good  man^  that  though  he  can 
choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things^  yet  he  does  not  ;  but  mf" 
fera  hinuelfto  be  directed  byfttnens  ;  and  that*  in  this  condua» 
he  imitatee  the  hlegsed  God,  .  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is  con* 
trariwise  with  the  blessed  God  ;  not  that  he  suffera  himself  to 
lie  directed  by  fitness,  when  he  can  chooee  contrary  to  the  JUm 
neae  oftMftge^  but  that  he  cannot  choose  contrary  to  thejitnen 
(f  things  ;  as  h<^  says,  p.  43..^71^  it  is  not  fiossible  for  God  to 
act  oth&rvdse  than  according  to  this  fitness^  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things  :  Yea,  he  supposes,  p.  3 1,  That  If 
a  man  were  perfectly  vnse  and  good ^  he  could  not,  do  othervnae  , 
than  be  cohetantl^  and  certainly  determined  by  the  Jittteas  qf 
things. 

One  thing  ntorls  1  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  thii 
section  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  glo- 
ry of  Gods  V6  ht  recessarily  determined  by  superior  fitness  ia 
some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  ii|  f41 
things  ;  ffcftn  eily  thing  in  the  nature  of  such  necessityy  as  At 
all  detracting  from  God's  freedom,  independence,  absolute 
supremacy,  or  atry  dignity  or  glory  of  his  nature,  state  or 
manner  of  acting  ;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint,  or 
subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with 
God*s  glorjTt  and  has  nothing  tending  to  detract  frem  it ;  then 
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we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing  it  to  God  in  too  maof 
things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God'a  glory  too 
much. 


SECTION    VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Nccessify 
of  God's  Volitions  considered. 

THE  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that 
God,  being  perfectly  wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  chooso 
what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is  a  superior  fitness  and 
goodness  in  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  do 
othei*wise.  So  that  it  is  in  eflTect  confessed,  that  in  those 
things  where  there  is  any  real  prefer^letiess,  it  is  no  dishon- 
or, nothing  in  any  .  respect  unworthy  of  God,  for  him  to  act 
from  necessity  ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected  from 
the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity)  with  the  fate  of  the  Stoict^ 
and  the  necessity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From  which 
it  will  follow,  that  if  it  were  sor  that  in  all  the  different  things^ 
among  which  God  chooses,  there  were  evermore  a  superior 
fitness,  or  preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no 
dishonor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unworthy,  or  unbeconn 
ing  of  God,  for  his  Will  to  be  necessarily  determined  in  eve- 
ry thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  a  giving  up  entirely 
the  argument,  from  the  unauitabieness  of  such  a  necessity  to 
the  liberty,  supremacy,  independence  and  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being  ;  and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the 
decision  of  another  point  wholly  diverse ;  vix.  Whether  it  be 
so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible  things,  which  are  ii%. 
God's  view,  and  may  be  considered  as  capal^e  objects  of  his 
choice,  there  is  not  evermore  %  preferableness  in  one  thing 
above  another.  This  is  denied  by  this  author ;  who  supposes, 
that  in  many  instances,  between  two  or  more  possible  things. 
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WhtOh  c6fte  i^ithiti  the  vk#  df  tlte  JMiie'  Ihiifl^  there  ii  « 
|M*tfetet  toAflfonsfKift  and  6<|ualky,  «s  tor  fitness  tfl*  tendenef  le 
attain  any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  tiew,  or  to  e»> 
swer  any  of  his  designs.  Now^  therefore,  I  would  consider 
whether  this  he  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds* 
( 1 .)  It  is  urgedi  that  ip  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  thero^ 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  various  possible  objects  of 
choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  And  (3.)  that  the  difference 
between  many  things  is  so  "^ihconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  na-» 
ttre,  that  it  would  be  unreasotiable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  arijr 
consequenc^  i  of  to  Utrfipd^e  (lilt  tiny  of  God*^  wise  designs 
would  not  be  answered  In  one  waylas  well  as  the  other. 

Thetiefore,    '  '         '     ^        • 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  cc/t^sidcltiH]  is  irhether  there  are 
any  instahces  whereiti  llrerii  is  a  peTfcct  Hkeness,  and  tSo9o^ 
httely  tto  difference,  between'  different  ebjects  of  choice^  ttet 
ere  {nfoposed  to  the  Divine  Uv^derstan^ng  \ 

And  here^  in  the  first  piuce,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  con* 
Mercdi  whether  the  <K>iitfttcUution  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
question  ^t'opo^cd^  doe^  fiot  {>ive  reasen  to  suspect,  that  thecal 
isfm  iaeonsisteYice  in  tli«  ihiiig  tiupposed.  It  Is  enqmredr 
whether  difiV»i%nt  objects  of  choice  may  net  be  absolutely 
Without  diffefehc^*?rfthfey  are  absolutely  without  difference^ 
tbctvbow  at^  they  4j!j^*3?P^.^H^*'^^  ^^  choice  ?  If  there  be  ab* 
soltttety  4K3idtffe«fii»eeeiii  f^^  r<^pect,  then  there  is  no  variety 
Qt  iiati6e«leii')tiMr^«klmoiMtf>^a.i<i]ily.  by  Some  ^iftS^rence* 
Aim  tf  theWlM  iW^Viwfcty^MH^itgTMjpwed  objects  of  ehetcei 
iUtyllBfjti^fi'S^  choice,  or  differ^ 

ence  of  3eie1  liilnatioSj*  ^^^  ^ii  *dtY(jri6i'nation  of  a  things 
^MctioJ*Jifl^#fe9»t.lfti^V^r^^  a  different  detoN 

niminm  iiiiinliMtteige*t«'H^MMaJ^«s^eittto,  may  appear 

"*  Vac  OTgfclTifMilly \6^pHW^  tMR  WP^^^WI  Ifigh,  in  seme  ie^ 
^nJSS^^^^iSriSr^XPlSS^i^^fiflM^^h  another,  where 
%.  W^"|&s^^9$!k^iJI'^i^^^^  witjfout  diffbrenoe^ 
are  twt>; 
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l«  Tkfft  lh9  various  porti  of  ipj^oite  tjumf  and  qmes  jtbso- 
)lM«)f  f^9Q6id»Fi»d>  arf  p^(:t!)r  ^Uke,  aad  do  npt  diff<:r  9I  aU 
one  fiDom  iinfM^F ;  9nd  thot  therefore,  when  Gpd  dftermin- 
•i  t0  orr»tf  ^  l^prM  in  such  f^  part  of  iofitute  duration  i^tuI 
$pm»f  ratbur  \hw  pcb^rsi  h^  determined  and  pr9f<?rrpd> 
•rn^mg  vnripiM  ol>i«ct«9  between  whit:H  th^i^  W4s  no  prelcn- 
WencMi  ind  sbvpluit^lF  ^^  diPereoct . 

A«iir.  Tbis  o(ypctio|i  ^vppoies^^  infinite  length  of  timfi 
bdbre  (the  wprld  W9li  oreg^d^  diatingviished  by  successive  parts^ 
pn^erly  sQd  if#y  fo  t  pr  aauocf^ion  qf  limited  ^pd  unv^eas* 
liraUic  perMs  Af  time,  Mlo^jng  ope  toiotber,  Jin  91)  infinitely 
long  scries ;  wbiob  nrnist  needs  be  e  grpundless  ima^inatioiu- 
Tbe  etenoel  dumrion  wbi^  wes  beiporp  tbe  world,  beipg  on)y 
the  elen^  of  Getd'l  e^i^iv^ ;  which  is  npthini);  else  but 
Ms  imni«liate>'peifeet  md  v|Tariab|e  possession  of  the  whole 
ef  his  uoKmited  Ufey  togeCber  ud  at  once  •  ^f^^  intermina6i^9p 
'iota^  dnmi  tt  fi^rfiet^  pMmui^.  Which  is  so  generally  allow* 
ed,  tiiat  I  need  noi  stnad  to  dexnoosti^te  it.* 

*  *•  If  #11  pf«^ttt4  bf iogy  jwttK  tikcia  away,  aH  poiaibility  of  any  muUdpa 
^r  fRcccuioa^  of  pjpe  thi|i^  to  another,  wouI4  appear  to  be  also  removed. 
4bftract  succession  in  eternity  it  scarce  to  be  aqderstood.  Whit  Is  it  that  au€« 
cceds?  One  minute  to  another^  perhaps,  vthA  tauk  n^ervenit  undtm.  Mid 
-When  we  imagine  this,  we  fimcy  Aat  tha  minotea  aic  thioga  upimilt^  §^hh 
Iftg.  TMa  U  tha  cmibod  ootion  1  and  yet  it  ia  a  maailest  prqadicc  Ttipp 
ia  nothing  bat  ^  axiamca  ff  civatad  sycfcaiaivc  bciiflfa*  aad  eternity  tbe  acc- 
<a«ary  t^uftff^  of  ihp  JHlty,  Tbcrcfp.re,  if  this  neeessary  bein^  hath  no 
chaogp  or  sncpessioa  ip  b>«  pature,  hif  existence  must  of  coune  be  unauccea- 
•iye.  We  ^eem  to  coipmit  a  dooble  ovetaight  In  tlMs  case ;  fint,  ym  flhiA  aac^ 
ccaaion  in  tha  necetary  nataie  aad  ezisCnoe  of  tha  Mty  hioMdif ;  wUcb  Is 
'wmog,  if  tha  reaaoning  above  be  cMctoalve.  Aad  than  we  aKribe  ifaia  aap- 
ceMiott  to  eternity,  coaaidaaBdabaliae|adlylfD9^  Eternal  A|iD§  I  aad  tap* 
PMs  if,  9ef  IWWs  ept  what,  a  ^liag  fabaiatii^  by  itaelf,  aad  flowiiy  opf 
minute  ifter  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  iaiaginatioa,  aad  contrary  to 
4f  f«)l|ty  pf  ihiDjps,  Hence  the  coinmon  meiapbarkal  cxptesaioaa  i  Time 
r^v^pMCflft  ^s^^yk$^f9t|ufresfuimimai^m41btWk£.  The  philpeopheia 
i^pimiBhff  pislead  oa  by  tbeir  Ulfatntioas,  Thfy  compeia  etamity  is  dM  tto* 
tionpfippiQtriiViiiiif  o^fofcvtr,  aad  BMJtia|;  ■  tiacdeM  faifiallf  liat.  Haft 
^  ppla(  i|  ispposed  a  tbipf  mfW^f  avhaiatiag,  npiMeating  0ie  preMae  mla« 
ulP ;  and  tbfP  t^  aifrtb^  ippliffa pr  ya^cofioa  to  it;  tloit  la,  they  aKftbe 
Mtjop  to  a  i^ere  oflptptity,  ta  MlPftiala  tp  Pf  a  f ^^ceffivt  fimltyi  «ade  pp 

Vou  V.  2L 
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So  thik  objection  supposes  soi  extent  of  apavfce  beyoad  the 
limits  of  the  crealioD,  of  an  inlinitie  lengthy  bri^sdlh:  and  depth 
truly  and  properly  distingiybhed  into :  diierenC.  meeimrable 
parts,  limited  at  certain  stages^  ooe.beyott4  anotb^^  i^an  ii^ 
finite  series.    Which  notion  of  absolute:  ainA^ialni^e  Sfiaee  i« 
doubtless  as  unreasonabk,  as  that^no^jmenlkmedf-of  ab^Qlufe 
,  and  infinite  duration^  '  ioiff«s(inipro|^rte  iflQuginoittel t]^ 
immensity  and  omnippeMnoaof  ^cd  isiditdhgMlBhod  by.  a  se- 
ries of  nli]e«  and  MgUes^dni  oteyiuidisnothferr;  asU^U^ 
infinite  duration  of  G6ins;distliematediby  nontht  and  yMnb 
one  after  another.    A  divctrfily  ialld^al:de^t>f  tUntinct  paclSy 
limited  by  certmo  ^ofMds,  issacoBdetKliblei'andrdoes  n^nfitur- 
ally  bbtrude^lt^olf  i^euf  ima|(i|ntbn9  jttiio^  ease'  as  therilUi- 
er ;  tndth^t^'iv  ^qmd  vtesMu  in:  MdkJoaspijto  supposei^^ 
otir^  'iiH«j|;ili«it4to'  dvteiffos  iisi.)  it  isiecpnllsr  improper  ^i  talk 
oftiidhMtf  WM  sf«aA|^a«  Ais  JAAdmEvMmemfmd  tnaeaquarea 
of  D^f  ;'<iiifdi  it0«qti%>11&eiii0  cam^ws^  when  me  tai}^  of 
^ii^ymW^'hiiw^  ^fk^r^ly  £aed^.ititib(ri^p«ct  tO)ekher2<tf 
tfifeseriikiiiA  ^rtb^ittilets^'tHhidk^'weikovitivK^vhat  we  meaa, 
if  %c^  ii&Vj^h^  Wenddmigl^'hMre  hcfeh>dtflbnaitly  placed  fnooi 
#Mtt  ii*kiin  <he<^^<bt^  dstfpattae  mir  Infinity j^itdr,  fiuit  It  sugbC 
Mve^  bert  i^fflftbhtlf  iifiisal  in  the  kngtline  of  eternity  f  and 
aft  kr^iMiif^'Md'^l^tteiiwis,  wlvoh^uie  built  tm  tho^i^agiaa*- 
i!bh!s  tH;  !^^eip)?to%tti^of  Itifioite  exteidioniDr  daralibnyf  are 
toiic^g^'ibtmdedeMk  adUKloirsiior.ofistlttSiKthe  t^.''  u:      n'' 

"*f/'THl!  isee'6»i^«r^m^tr4p  fiffovQ>4ha(thevMbltlIi^  • 
iralti'fM$4lMtfg<fdtlie»ii^hlui.  aDodi^  fit- 

neis^^  -  t^reMMbtofiftsaini^  tMoj^  ipre^^ 

dP^Men'tllbt^afevftevfectiy  eqinlbnd  ^diteu.  The  jfeoeinen- 
floVibflatiilibr  %liyfc^fQ<r8,  ficd/  ^f^Ifehe  wnildiidinond  t^flie 

eSltMNC%Maatei»liaMit*  tf  10119  .f»«H(Mw  19  4iHpfi%taMad[,  ^y^ii^ltfth 

4l)flw.itwet^V^)  ^^i((ijvcti^n  of  p^t«nd  future  ya^Uha  with  respect  t* 
lochia  mind. ...In  ■  word,  if, we  proceed  step  by  $tep,  as-above,  ^  elemijy  or 
existeifce  o(  (ne  Deity  will  appear  CO  be  Pita  int'erniinabiiut  tottt^simai  k  jhnjj^ 
iapassessid'i  how  tnucft  iKievkfi'  thii  may  Uve  bben  a  paradok  bttheito.'**  -  Em* 
f«?ry  inio-iU  'Nakre  c/Hii  /Urtwn  S0U.    Vol.  11.  p.  409,  .416,  411.  Edit  III. 
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Bfikiiite  spccificfpaitialesy  of  which -different  bodies  «cecont- 

posed,  ve  should  teeisi^undaDt  reason  to  believey  th^it  there  are 

thousttodsof  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which 

are  perfeotl^  e^al  and  alike,  and  coald  give  no  distinct  deter- 

minadon  to  the  Will  of  God,  where  to  pilace  thenu"    He  there 

ifistandt^  in  particles  of  water,  of  which  there  are  such  im- 

t^ense  nnntfiers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans  of  this 

Y^orld  s  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  Ittminous  and  fiery 

^mSdes,  which  compose  the  bodycof  .the  sun ;  so  many,  that  ^ 

kiTK^uld  be  very  unreasondblB:.t9  aiq^po^  no  two  of  them  ( 

should  be  exactly  equal  find  aliite?       f 

Answ.  (1.)  To(thisIaaster';..Thaias.iwe  mu^  suppose 
patter  to  be  infinitely  -idtfii^l^fit  ia.qrery  unlikely*  that  any 
two,  of  all  thoSQvptfrtittlBs,  are  flaatclly  tq/i^sA  and  «4i)Ge  i  so  uni* 
likely,  that  it  Je  a  'Aoosand  to  ons*  .yaay  -^  iofini^c^^iMtfnber  to 
^e,  but  it  is  t^jibemiee'f  iLnd-tbat  aUheugh  we  sboukl  allow  a 
great  similarity  between  the  .diffftmnl;particle»iof  wster  and 
lire,  as  to  their  gcfneral  nature  and  figure.;  and  however  smalt 
we  suppose  those  particles  tabe,  it  is  infinitely  unlikely,  thajt 
.any  two  of  them  should  J}e  exactly  ie4tial  ;in  diipensipns  and 
quantity  of  matter.  If  we  afaonki  suppose 'S  igreat  many 
globes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  globe  of  ihtf:  Aftrt^  it  viQuld 
be  veryi  strange,  if  there  were  any  two  ff.i^ieiini^t  ha^  exr 
actly  the  same  number  of  particles  of  diifit<eo)i^.¥^^t<ir  }^  them* 
But  infinitely  less  strange,  than  tk9Sk  %WQ.vPf^vjii$les.q[{fg^t 
should  have  just  the  same  ^sntky  9C»ai^r»  ,.^9^  f  p^ticle 
of  light,  according  to  the  dootiioe  uf.tho.in6lii4f^/#4r^Ai^|ity  pf 
matter,  is  composed  of  ii^Mt^ifinnkre^^Mii^^  ^ 

there  are  particles  ofdnst-did  i«afte3r)iiiuliielg|pl^.  oCittK^  pai:^h. 
And  as  it  is  Infinilely  unlikeigrfr  tl^lilan9&^wp!ofj,tl»p^f(^4<:|/es 
should  be  equai  r*8e  ]iis,abat  tbcQr,  eboji^d^bf  i^^^V^.i^^ffJ^v 
respects  ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of  their  surfaces. 
If  there  were  >n^f  ibuny^glbbes,  ol^-tliKe  natiiro«f^ih««erAh,t4t 
would  be  very  nhHk61y^that  any  twb-flhduld'  hsve-^xactiyihe 
same  number  pf  particles  of  dust,  iVatfer  Jnird  ^tie?, '  in  their  * 
sttrfscqSt.and^^all  .^^^^^ifl  jWii^^^^  :  fljike,'  onV^Yf^/rc?^^^ 
anothecr  wth<Bli'ftt]ib^dii6«CffiV«j|b  li^.  mr,]?¥\  di^()rnibli^^  '^^^ 
er  by  the  nsdcede^eeQcnieisosct^^b^t  iajUtUely/less^r^gri 
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thto  thitt  tWo{»rti€l<^  of  Ug4it  »h6uM  N  pstMttf^ih§mm» 
figure.    Fbrthiere  i^re  infinitely  nii»i«i'^si^ttllb«ia»i«Mf 
<m  the  sQfitice  ef  a  pftrticle  of4ighft  tlutt  Aet^Mtq'^arilUitMi^ 
du«t)  Wat^  «nd  stdne,  oo  the  iiitfttce«£i'lte|KMe^lMdla^^ 

Aii^tr.  (9.)  Aut  then,  stiffiMfdAgt  ifili»rtt«r^iCirf99bfiii»|^^ 
cles,  ^  atbttia  df  diMtter)  per'SM^:Vi^MM^$Mk6fmlMk  ^iiU 
has  traced  in  difRMhf  (mmi<ifitlieieiMQiMKB  iM4lilll|ldbb4«i. 
Dy  it  to  be  pomibibrftp  God  to  fMui  ja;N>1)otitear»(liii%  tftWii 
aad  put  tl»ettk  in^iirflreftt>la«|(n))Aya(.<ftafdftMliBfi^^ 
two  dififel*ent  or^ivtimst  luii/ef'^IMttiMifteqjIMM^iciM^ 
have  «sact]9i4liB.«am'filifMfr'^'lti<;SMll6fr8Hdl9^€4Pt0 
two  diS6f€athM69^^Mi!i^dMtti^ 
re&petts4haoth<M  W^Mfl^ftief^lffi^^  myb^^^lnfctliiM> 
<>thm'fhw^«ista'  HitAv^^hwie^  wlHeHrtii*4ll«ii|  iMltSMTdhisett  titi 

can  be  diatinguished,  of  be  distinct,  only  in  those  thiilgA  WbUtfc 

iome  oihdr  pfikcnvmt  p^x  circnUMttaM^  oiKMMoA^girlA^ 
19  dUrerefioe^mily  tlMl JcfRurtiltUeti  diailmtlim  M  aiM)eiiadtei< 
two  faodiM^lnrittehiMhi^  d^efy. •mm^.  ^a^vldviiridi  ^Aft«,xMif 
dgveckqf  iM^fbcdjI inNif  dtln»  oirtsuiiiitsMtiertedrntetlbii^ 
fetft<mlyctheb>hKe^nifeii>iffi{l^(tfiiif»t^^ 
dr)iap4M9«^  .IHte  figtito:>iti>ufaG'adaia^tiA[>  i^lMMip'Oi  tie 
«&itte^itt»e  tdidtty  twiV^rffcfaobeAtteitt A-iMMfc^  •adotojft ydttfcg 

Cfid^deterthitMs,  i^.Ui&Sf«atoie}yi4Akit4ftiaro>a1niiiUb^jB^^ 
flg]iurerih|i  sanrn^ettdHtttiA,  tfae»J6*niet  rftablMoe,Jh«iJitfMI> 
dltteiie^o  jiJBcpSi  ■'  'JkiifLibr  ikii  Qtitaif t^itufhiM i  Iierha5iliiiil#  fMb 
sodcr  iFtaoafa  adiA&attd,  (bewliicAnikidf  ^MdhHifittli^ 
2iCt;HCL&tB  |ieeiilkm4tiMs>^iit^tifitfittlQtMfs^^ 
dne4hin8^dateMila0d/«StbaBC4bJiiBil^Md»Ad«<Mie  ittiH^.tflrSO- 
dot  a  fitnsssrfbxvtM&rond^  ptHpUfioAio  te^ifhlatej^liM..;  mK  ttfio 
the'lileiamre  bf^  Ctodr.^<a  .^«M.i4,h0}«aW|  f^^iaUi^eecrdbd  the 
iamefi^re,  tobe^io  two  lAffbiism )^tolb»iM'ji«itaayk9Ma^. we 
mi  naiftore  justly*  a«^«iewftbiti4^>tliit  iteic^iteKtbbdisoniDbdv* 
terfninatlpAoi'act^tff  (^>od'i^''TVMl^3rte^\Ah6By  wiilMititlb* 
'dtre^  or  end^  than  we  ^ia^  Uf^^  {hAt  wlitaevets  itr  an)r  cM6  it 
is  y«(i£iftV)Vi!l  ¥0  spe^k  the  utK?  tvxn'd^Qr  make  the  aame 
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\  at  tto  ^brent  ttmciti^  there  mint  be  tome  detemu* 
DfttiiOKef  aaSoif  .4oe>iWiU>  Afithoot  any  motive  or  ced.  The 
dilfciiftiC04if  |tace^)ia  the  fonptr  cate^  provei  no  more  than 
the  4UIM^auf.^dtmb  diietivthe^ther.  Ai  any  'otie  shotiid 
say,  ^il>/cefBrdtBrthe/lilrmefee^aBftlMl«there  m«8t  be  some- 
iMd^  aeMvninei^  wichdnt{an  ^Bd^/ite.  Am.  of  tbeee  tuo  uml- 
labJMdktif'thin  lA  paeficular jebMd;  ih^  made  i»  this  places 
AnAibB^t^flrjiifelfahetbeii^  «iA»h0iMlh(|oirai  wh^  the  Cran 
toefdkl'aotinMba  thiMtt  ih  jn^mtkapal^ieiN  s»Ina  bbth  are  attket 
«l*«a«l]t)«oidd  ^t^Mif  i  Mfr^  ?euited  eillMr.i>laee  ?  TAe  hi« 
q(di(f««p{po6ei'eDiAMitesrflii^  thetthe 

f«»dh04^i dHlcffflMlafe  liMficX^ mrothiec^  »ai|ieete. Inirfdea 
their  placiB.  So  Oft  wilb'iJhifsA^toetieil  ifAor^nlib  Jbem, 
ttey  slight). lR>tMrA9ilici3iMii^f.  hwr#;»ett>.tnwwp»li  add 
^hi  nrfght  havei.MgiinrJta>i|«2fiAe<Hi  >.  ^ko^  p)i({<(  ^  t^ 

«  L<ft  ttSy  for  clearMM  eaki^ltiuiipq^ei.  ,thf«i:Gedfka0f  :Atth6 
M|^ii^ng«tmMe  two|;MbeaKi»Bobk.oCj#  ioehjiinqiQb»ii^>  both 
effect  8t>htr*i>  9Mpfalt^Mf.MiliA^miihol» 
fioctty^alike  Ui  ttbtf^  ttsfetuvtsA  pMbd/rthAmRhpaf^SDnik  t^ 
oiittbac^onB^itemarda  tte  :ri9bt  bei^  llftd}/t];br^taf  ffnlitdjl 
tbel«ft> M«itiuMit  an)^  <fiBblreiice  as^tA  ^m^ja(!qtldil/..09'ire8t> . 
j^t  or  pmunt^  opianf  eircu^fstance^..!^  ^oniy  tll^i^uie; 
jdldtb^  q>ierti»aahwaidbe  aeked^  nrfajr  iOaii  tii!tlieirarifc|iibtt 
plhttfB  thMli  8b  X  '\S%yidNtti^hicb?iai9iadfec^«heudgblt^^ 
i^a^AOt-madd  bir4her>  kl^  mhi  ^wv^mnift)^.'  ,Lee'/inlieo#d 
ceo^ereli^  ,i«lietfaee  tbem'bednyracfeiaoin>stteh£8  qne^tiiMrf . 
aad-irbetlieri  tlie'iiR|inry^di«e«L»  uus  aiijipaAe  MmgAfnf;;MM 
aMd^alyavdi  iiltetiitubeiieodi^erd^  ,1[rlMib/th»  OnteM  must 
hoi^^^oM^btheMbe  tiiriti;httidSil»(-4diat:iiflbn«ilrmoti  o0f  WiU 
w  foKi^ib  wnHk^mW0HM^  bi  otdiiiitaitheiihib8gpa*pe»^ 
^  iUl  tMxwMlitee  }itta:*nm  HmMdMynthmnlA  bamr 
ttiade.t#08iilMf^  (MfiKcfl)!  alible  ^ibi  ibo«amdi>hiMft»f^er^ 
be  ba*  nadajfliefea^taibrt^  any  :diffbreQqe«f1thevt^ibtj^tl^»de« 
«itfaeviiiic^thdmBdtte.4r.itf^.«ift  i«)that  ih^ 

nrholedbtt  wooM  hMrB^bcM  lAtemtWr^iflbMoe^  and 
tfaerefetey  jtist  the  same.  By  the  auppoiiUony  the  two  spheres 
are  <Bllere&t  in  bo  other  respect  but  thefr  plape  t   and  Jlhera- 
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ibre  in  other  respects  tfaey  are  the  3Amt^;  Elfch  libs  tbe^aoi^ 
roundness  ;  it  Is  not  a  tSistinct  rotundity,  ffi'an3r<  otfi^r  I'^spoct 
but  its  situatloTi.  There  are  also  the  &atue  dinieiiSfbfte,(  dl^ 
fering  in  nothing  but  their  place.  And  so  of  thel^ ^^esistimdi^ 
and  every  thing  else  that  belonga  to  them.  '  ''  •'  '^  '*'  <-" 
Here,  if  any  chooses  to  sfeiy,  ^  that  there  fi4>d9f!bK^^  Itk 
another  respect,  viz.  that  they  are  nt)tNUMERlGAi:&t>^!te 
same  ;  that  it  is  thus  with -"lA  the  qualitiestbarbjHQll^^tliteMr'; 
that  it  is  confetsiKfd  itfic^y  a(re;  ih  Hotat  ttipkkii^'^iM^  shhie ; 
^hat  is,  they^  afel^^  exactly  alike  ; 'but  y^t  niifiie!fi4«iif<|ftli^ 
differ.  Thus  the  rotltiAies^  of  ^ne  is'i^ot  thei  ^ktht  ^mUffMr 
cal  individual  routidh^s-n^Hh  thbt'of  thp'0ther.^  tetHfiJ*^ 
supposed ;'  theb^tltfef^(fo^flc^ti''Mb6lr^  xhit'detprHHtiMHn'iiP^^Jkt 
Divine  Will  In  tlhe'kfftir,'i^;  M^hy  m  Gdd  will,  thkVlgi^^bdfS' 
Vidual  rftuhdness  stibuVd  be  kt  ^e-^ight  hand^  find ^tBe '6116? 
individual  roifftdn'e«i')iVthii  l^'F'-'NVTiy  did  he  not  maVe"  theii) 
in  a  contrary  [iaiitio^i^  ^  E^t  'imy'  rational  perscfb '  conr^idc^f, 
■whether  such  <3(tre*ffbft*« b^^«6t  trords  without  ft' miiadhlgrli 
Tnuch  i%  if 'God 'ihBuld  "see^^fif 'for  some  ends,  to  tatasief-tte 
sarafe  touii^arto'be  rci^aftedV  tsf^'made  at  two  di^Rsrent'&ifes'; 
the  soMnds  beSn'g  >brffectly  tlytr  saltoe  in  every  othfer  respecti 
but  only  one  tiras  a'  liiiiTUte  afte^  t6e  other  $  und  it'shdufol'be 
aiked  upon tt,  why' did  Gotl  l^au^e^these  sounds,  nunfieriealiy 
different,  to  siiccdedonelh^o^r  ki  such  a  manner  ?'  Why 
did  ht-not  make  thstt^  ftidivlddal  sbdnd,%hieh  was  In  ttke  first 
Tbiiititc,  to  bb  in  -the  second?  AikI'  the  iddividtial'  Bound  cf 
th^  last  lAinutei  to  beiti  thcfimtt?  Thestf - inquif ie<J  wMld  be 
even  ridiculous  ^  as,  f^hfhk^  (^vek'y  pieinsdfl  ntustsee,  ^  once, 
iti'thfet^se  i^o^oscdbNWo'SbiindsVbeJtog^rt^  stttne  tt- 
peUted;  'iA)SoIdteiy  i^ithouft  aivyv-^  Iruif-tbat  one  cir- 

cuVttstfeiridc'oPtiitfci-  ^Ifthe-Most^  tRflH^  sSees  it-  wM!  answer 
some  good  end,  thaf^M  sa'itie^sotftMl  ^hodftd  be  i6aade  by  light- 
ning tiii^U  df^iACt^imei^,' and'-tfirtfrelMe  wills  th^t  it  should 
be  SQ^^^ust  it  he^^'ill^i^fei'^  h^/thikt  ^i-eui  >ihc^«  % '  some 
acrdf€^odl5\Vinv»3ihdul4hyttfet?ie'0*'  €«^i  .Godaaw  fit 
f)ften,  at'distinct  tinwisv  ^sintt^  dli!^^ehi  o^cftsaons,  to^ay  the 
■^erf'sanVe' words  tb  Mbs^^'  iM^n^f,  ^h^rse,  I  am  Jehatutk. 
.And  would  it  not  be  lin'ren^oiHiiblb-'to  infefjaiii' a' certain  cob^^- 
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406DC(^,from  tjusj.  tha(,  here  must  be  some  act  or  acts  of  the 
DwiH^Wiy^if^fde^ wining  and  disposing  these  words  cx- 
C|(^7.<riifc9aijfA^%i![^i^  ti^esy  wholly  without  aim  or  induce- 
|Miklj^.o9tttoJ(^1^Mji4>!^no  more  unreasonable  than  to.sayi 
that  there  must  be  /^.^^t  .»f  God's  without  any  inclucement, 
^  ^,^^i^'^;l)P^t»  9^  by  jBomejeasons,  determines  that  there 
i;klpi^l^.^eki9fLipf9:i)^st^<;e|L  Uie  same  dimensions,  and  the 

,  sal&i%*JKipj|«p^  ojf  Um^  tjw)  spJicrea^perfepUy  alike,  it  be 
sWP^?»4i»Whl^»b«*.^<>d»  iflig^i(t,lwe  i«ia4e.tjici».^n  a  con- 
Uffi^'m^Vm  -rv^^iiwiiidtiis  fi^a^.^  tbj,  right.  Ipad,  beinj; 
l«a^,at>tiele£ifi;/ith^»?..a^)i  W^^b?^,"i  "  pot ejridpntly 
fll|o<lHyiiPft^hlfivitfft?4  iwlj1?^^deJbju^  ou^.o^l^cm,  and  ibat 
i|^J*e:Bl«l»iP?ilh^  Wftt  4W^.«lo^,,tbirt.befl»ight;ha»re.n^ 
%h^/fiMmcfif«Jlyi/ttffip«W'  frftf*  .^t  iM  j%.  ai^d  numerically 
Afkr9pli,:bpf^inlffiljfp,()i4,m^i  ifUjifip^h  pcxfectly  alil^e^ 
j^^ii^.jlhe,^^jBrU5-pila^  j,;Tan^r?tihc»same  time,  and,in,,cTCi^ 
ymzfe^  kk  the  a^kfi^e.  «ii:cuixv»t«nces,^njd.TelailQn^i  NAmeivf 
Whc^r  be  might,  P5^  f^ave^ma^e  ;jkt,ni?mf^vlcfi!l{;  the  sam«- 
wiA^bs^twhic|ih«.bf#»w  imid^-^ j^  ^ef^^Jjfll^d»pan4.rSo 
havi)  jeft  ahM  ^ic^  i3  nq^  creat^,  ^  :t>e  .rjig)>t  b^it^  in  A 
•t&t^'  oE  n^imiusteiii^  i,  Afnii'}^ .J9QT,,wih«U)e;p  U;  wpHld  i\pt 
faHie  be^  po^»iU<t  to  have. made  PQ9  in'(t^.plaGe>rsp^GecflX 
ttk9XheiGy,8ii#  y^t  .ijujnw^'icaUf  ^yffiviitjg  ftwn  bothtL.  ipnd 
letitJbi9  qOB»id^r«4)  whpttoejr,  ftroiitl^  i^vipi^  of  a  i>unxeric^ 
|tiflCwWM:oin'.bof^s,  perff^jjy  eq^§l  and  ^^ikc^  whiqb  nwi>^. 
fisUdi&reiid^e j^.&^m^th^g  in^ceu^.in ihc^bpdies ,t^cm^elvc^ 
aftd.divers^ffomithadiSel'ppfija^oJ!  pjftce  or  timpt'  o^^y  cit> 
oi4n»ft«iK:e,iiMhati$pp^A  5./iti»'ill  i^ot  /fplloii^^^t  t^erCjU  ap.int 
filiite.Dun#er,.4if  fvuflMrjufglily  different  rpos^i^  iMvlies,  .perr 
feollf  akke?  2imp9S  yfl^k  God  chopsqs,  by^^^elCdeteciiiining 
pov«»r,w,b«ivl^e,g9^fahe^t,^c^(;rfi^bQfJi^fl,..  ,.,  »  .  ,  ,.. 
Therefore  ItJUis  pitft  thapasQ  th^ys  ^ .  S^ipp^^qng  ihal  Gojl, 
in  the  begiamng^^jiad  Cir«at^«d  ^utj^.on^pe^ieptly  solid^phene, 
in  acertalnplaae 4  ^id^i^ .^ulc),be4nqiiir \d,/Why  Go4 ever 
Bted  that  individual  sph«^rff^,in<4j^at  plaGe,ijat  thfit  time  ?  4iid 
why  he  did  not  cx^eHc  ^fm^^i^  s^pl^ne^  pci  &)ctly  like  it,  but 
numerically  dlfTer^nt)  in  Uie>  sasji/e . place,  ^t  the  < same  UmeJ 
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Or  irhy  he  chose  to  bring  lato  bduig  tb^rm  tb»t  fftr^  ifiif^ 
father  then  eaf  of  the  inlioite  luimber  of  other  bocHe^  pdr* 
iecUy  like  it ;  either  of  which  he  cooU  have  |»a4e  theie  u 
vr^i  and  vouid  have  ensw^red  hia  «nd  aa  well  ?  Whjr  (mp 
caused  to  exist,  at  thai  place  and  timet  that  imfiiridiial  ronuit 
nest,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  nun^r  of  iodindOT 
ai  rotoaditiea  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  indtYidttal  mistanfifij 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  nnmher  of  poanhle  rottat^ 
ances  juit  like  it  I  And  it  night  as  reaaonaMy  be  judced, 
Why9  when  God  fifstcaiised  It  to  tbundert  he  caused  that  i|^ 
dividual  sound  then  to  be  made*  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
Why  did  lie  make  choice  of  thia  very  sound»  and  reject  eU 
the  infinite  number  of  other  poasible  sounds  just  like  it,  but 
numerically  differing  fiom  it|  and  all  differing  one  from  attr 
other  ?  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absurcB* 
ty  and  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  inquiries.  Andf 
if  we  calmly  attend  to  the  saatter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that 
all  such  kind  of  objections  aa  I  am  answering,  are  founded  oq 
nothing  but  the>  imperfection  of  our  manner  of  conceiving 
things,  and  the  obscurenem  of  language,  and  great  want  of 
clct^mess  and  precision  in  the  signification  of  torma* 

If  any  shall  find  (ault  with  thia  reasoning,  that  it  is  going  n 
great  length  in  metaphyseal  niceties  and  subtiltiea ;  I  answer* 
the  objection  which  they  are  Sn  reply  to,  is  a  metaphyseal 
subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it.* 

II.  Another  thing  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  thinga 
which  are  determined  by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and 
done  by  God  rather  than  others,  differ  from  those  that  art 
not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  difference  t6  be  of  any  conse«« 
quence,'or  that  there  is  any  superior  fitneas  orgoodneaa^ 
that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  determination. 

.  «  ««  Far  Msn  to  btve  Mooune  to  wbtiteia,  ia  nittig  dificiikies,  aod  tbee 
coeipUia*  that.  Uiey  ifcbuld  be  ttkea  off  by  vuuMdf  fysinin'me  tbeie  suJ^UU 
ti^«  M  t  MnQ|e  kind  of  procedure^"*    Nt^t  iftht  /inm4»  S^ui^  Vol.  ft,  p«p 

tat- 
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'•  'to  whlcfr  i'aniwer ;  It  ts  Inipossiblfc  fof  us  f o'  deterniin'ey 
%Mi  tfhy' certainty  or  evidence,  that  beSause  the  difference  la 
T^y^mait)  and  appears  to  u»  if  no  consideration)  therefore 
(here  is  aHplutely  no  superior  goodnesi,  and  no  valuablt 
(^^;'''VB1E&'  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creatolr  and  Gorenior  of 
tite  ^Qt1^,'iff 'oMcrtn^  sach  a  difrerehcey*  'The  foremention- 
¥4  iS^T  iR^niiotik  fnttny  Instances.  t)ne  l^,  there  being  one 
afdmf  Shthc*^ whole  universe  more  of  iBSr/*  But  I  think,  k 
'wdu% ^^iinrcaisonlble  to  suppbse,  that  po<^ t^^^de  one  atom 
^  va&ij^of  wit1i6^t  any  ^nd  oV"'ttibti^''/  Ite  made  not  one 
atoin,%utyifat  was  a  w6*k  of  htt'^Itnlghfy 'ipd^irer,  vt^  much 
»  (he  whole  gTobe  of  the'  earth,'*  a**  reqdtrePai  niuch  of  t 


1  much 
as 

iinrcasohable  to  suppose,  tfhafM^inti4e"'ff  '^iffeout  any  thitfg 
really  aimed  at  in  so  doingf'Vs,  mVilft^is  to  sii^pose,  that  he 
fhade  tiie  planet  Jtipiter  wit1jodt1Si^i*^rf<ft\|;^^  ^  / 
^'^  ti  is  possible,  that  the  most inSiffife^eSfe^h  ahh'c  Creator*^ 
power,  the  smallest  asslgft^U  ™??(^  t^Te  tKlngs 

vhich  God  has  madeV  ^ay  beWen^ed}^\ih.tbe  whole  series 


part  of  an  atom,  out  whlTt  Jfa^'jtntlvq^ce,  every    motnenty 

throUG^hbut  the  w&ble  nmerflki  uAW^et^tb'  cause  every  part 
1.  v.^.t..Jl:s._  J^.2^zJ^^^^C:^riifLji;,:^-.^^^^.'^^ 


Die  for  the  present^,  yet  if  may, 

same  way,  in  straight  lines,  nerfectiv  parallel  one  to  another  s 

from  smolher;'  ^Y  ji^l^'IsJjBMgfil^^^^       tfiVattracfi^^^ 
atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  imrtliest  of  the  'fixed  stiii^ 
from  the  earth ;  these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  or 
Vol.  V.  3  M 
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their  paralkl  modooy  wilU  by  degrees^  get  feitfaer  and  (uf^ 
ther  distant)  one  from  the  other  ;  and  though  the  distanoa 
nay  be  impercei»dble  for  a  long  &mey  yet  at  length  it  may 
become  very  great.  So  the  reTohHion  of  a  planet  round  the 
sun  being  retarded  or  accelerated)  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolu- 
tion made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  eUptical»  and  aa 
its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter^  no  more  than  may  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  timoiper* 
form  awh^  revolution  sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  done  ;  which  might  make  a  vast  alteration  with 
regard  to  millions  of  important  events.  So  the  influence  of 
the  least  particle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  effect 
OB  somethmg  in  the  ^eonstUution  of  some  human  body  i  as  to 
cause  another  thought  to  arise  in  the  mind  at  a  certain  time» 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  whichy  in  length  of  time» 
(yeS)  and  that  not  very  great)  might  occasion  a  vast  alteration 
through  the  whole  world  o£  mankind.  And  so  innumerable 
other  ways  ifiighthe  mentioned,  wherein  the  least  assignable 
alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with  great  conseqjaences. 

Another  argument,  which  the  forementioned  author  brings 
against  a  necessary  determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a 
superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine  derogates  from  the 
freeness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation,  upon  men 
to  thankfulness  for  special  benefita.    Page  89,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  obsenre, 

1 .  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God» 
to  suppose  the  exerdse  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to  be 
determined  by  vrisdom,  than  to  suppose  it  .determined  \fj 
chance,  and  that  his  fovors  are  bestowed  altogether  at  randomt 
Us  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  academy 
without  any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be  the 
casof  as  has  been  demonstrated^  if  volitioQ  be  not  determined 
by  a  prevailing  motive*  That  which  is  owing  to  perfect  con* 
tingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor  antece* 
dent  choice  has  any  hand,  &b  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or 
benevolence,  than  that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  i^ 

)  end. 
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H.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determinei 
the  Will  of  God*  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favors, 
be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object,  recommending  that  object 
ixk  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that  object  is 
not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty 
•f  his  grace,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessi- 
ty of  suppodng  this,  in  order  to  our  supposing  that  he  has 
some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow  his  iavora 
on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish 
between  the  merit  of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral 
qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that  favor  and  recom* 
mending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination 
of  the  act  of  God*s  goodness,  to  answef  some  wise  designs  of 
his  own,  some  end  in  the  view  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is 
God's  own  lict,  that  is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
his  vfdition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, God  acts  from  wise  designs  in  determining  the  par- 
ticular subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say,  I  presume) 
that  when  God  distinguishes,  by  his  bounty,  phrticular  socio* 
ties  or  persons,  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any 
wisdom  in  so  doing,  aimbg  at  9ome  happy  consequence^ 
And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances,  then  I 
would  inquire,  whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is 
less  manifested,  than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end 
at  all?  And  whether  the  subjects  have  less  cause  of  thank- 
fulness ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for  the  bestow 
ment  of  distinguishing  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circum- 
•tance  of  the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  end  ?  How 
shall  it  be  known  when  God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim, 
and  when  not  I  It  is  very  manifest,  with  respect  to  the  Apos* 
tie  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  Sec. 
The  Apostle  himself  mentions  one  end.  1  Tim.  i.  15,  16. 
CkrUt  Jt8U9  came  into  the  world  to  save  thmeraf  of  whom  lam 
chief,  Howbeit^  for  thU  cause  I  obtained  mercy ^  that  in  me 
.  first i  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long  sfuffervngyfor  a  fiat* 
ism  to  them  who  should  hereafter  beUrse  on  Him  to  tift  everlast" 
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wg*  But  yet  the  Apostle  never  looked  on  it  as  a  dimkivtion 
of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  ia  his  electioni 
irhich  he  so  o&tB  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brings  me 
to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  mond  necessity  in  the  acts  of 
God's  Will,  as  has  bee^  spoken  of,  is  so  fiur  from  necessarily 
derogating  fioni  the  riches  of  God's  grace  to  such  as  are  the 
chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances,  this  mor- 
al necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great  de« 
gree  of  it.  God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  anotheri 
as  having  a  superior  fitness  to  answer  the  ends^  designs  and 
inclinations  of  his  goodness ;  being  more  sinfol,  and  so  more 
miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of 
Infinite  Mercy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and 
the  gracious  design  of  God's  sending  his  Son  into  the  world, 
may  be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  exercises  of  mercy 
towards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish]  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  head  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's 
Will  s  and  that  is,  that  something  much  more  like  a  «ervile 
sid>jection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will  follow 
from  Arminian  principles,  than  frqpi  the  doctrines  which 
they  oppose.  For  they  (at  Least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with 
respect  to  all  events  that  happen  in  the  moral  world,  depend- 
ing on  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subor- 
dinate ;  I  aay,  they  suppose  with  respect  to  these,  that  God 
has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  them,  antecedent  to  any  pur- 
poses or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  «o,  they  have  a 
fixed  ceitain  futurity,  piior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  hi% 
and  independent  o|^  them,  and  to  which  his  vojlkicHis  must  he 
subject,  ^^  he  ,wou^  wisely  ao^omniodate  his  ai&irs  to  this 
fispcd  .futurity  of  the  state  of  tbiqgs  ia  the .  moral  world.  So 
that  hpre,  instead  of  a  moral  oeqe^^ty  of  God's  WiU^  ariung 
from,  or  consisting  in,  th^  infinite  perfipction  aqd  bless^ess 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  haye  a  fixed  umditerable  state  of  tl4ogS| 
properly  distinct  from  the  perfect  nat)]^e  of  thjB  Divine  Mind) 
and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  entirely  in- 
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depiBiicleDt  OD  these  thingt»  and  which  they  have  no  haBd  in, 
because  they  are  prior  to  them  ;  and  which  God's  Will  is 
truly  subject  to,  he  being  obliged  to  conform  or  acccommodate 
himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  dis^sals  and  government  of  the  world ; 
the  .moral  world  being  ihe  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in 
vain>  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state  of  the  moral 
world  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state 
of  the  wills  of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from 
eternity.  Such  a  subjection  to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly 
argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would  be  unworthy  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  notion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  gods» 
than  that  moral  necessity  of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has 
been  spoken  of ;  and  is  truly  repugnant  to  the  absolute  sover-  ' 
eigoty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  his 
Will ;  and  really  subjects  the  Will  of  the  Most  High,  to  the 
Will  of  his  creatures,  and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon 
them. 


SECTION    IX. 


Concermng  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  vihich 
has  been  maintained^  that  it  makes  God  the  Au- 
thor  of  Sin. 


IT  is  urged  by  Ammiam^  thitt  the  doctrine  of  the  necessx* 
ty  of  men's  volitions,  or  their  necessary  connexion  with  ante- 
cedent events  and  circumstances,  makes  th^  first  cause,  and 
supveme  ordererof  all  things,  the  author  of  siri;  in  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  state  ^oid  course  of  things  that  sinful 
voMons  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposbl. 
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Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WiB,* 
dtes  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring  that  this 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Will  ^^  absolves  sinners,  as  do* 
iiig  nothing  of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast 
ml!  the  blame  of  all  the  wickedness  committed  in  the  worlds 
upon  God,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that  were  admitted  by 
the  assertors  of  this  fate  ;  whether  he  himself  did  necessitate 
them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they 
should  be  constrained  to  do  them  by  some  other  cause."  And 
the  doctor  says,  in  atiother  place,t  ^<  In  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  in  the  opinion  cf  philosophers,  causa  deficiaUf  in  rebu9 
n&ee^sariiaj  ad  causamper  ae  efficientem  reducenda  eat.  In  things 
necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the  efficient. 
,  And  in  this  case  the  reason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing 
what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what  is  forbidden,  being  a 
defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary  caust 
ef  that  deficiency." 

Concerning  this,  I  would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  this  scheme  ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvaDtage» 
wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  the  scheme  of  ./^rmrmonti 
mnd,  therefore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  firom 
God's  withholding  assistance,  or  if  that  assistance  be  not  giv- 
en, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  trX ; 
then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From 
whence,  according  to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and 
damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper  author  of  their  per- 
fect unrestrained  wickedness  :  He  must  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity 
against  God,  Christ,  his  saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the 
insatiable  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For  he  allows,  that 
God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  asdst* 
ance  from  them,  that  they  are  incapacitated  for  doing  good, 
and  determined  only  to  evil.f    Our  doctrine,  in  iu  conse* 

•  Oq  the  Tivc  Point!,  p.  361.      f  Ibid,  p.  486.      %  Ibid,  p.  |0t,  go^ 
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q^encei  makes  God  the  author  of  men's  sin  in  this  worlds  no 
more*  and  in  no  other  sense^  than  his  doctrine^  in  its  conse- 
quencey  makes  God  the  author  of  tlie  hellish  pride  and  mal** 
ice  of  the  devils.  And  doubtless  the  latter  is  as  odious  an  ef- 
fiect  as  the  former.* 

Again)  if  it  will  follow  at  ally  that  God  is  the.author  of  um 
from  what  has  been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  in£ilUble  connex- 
ion between  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  will  follow  be- 
cause of  thisy  viz.  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or  orderer  of 
those  things  which>  he  knows  beforehand^  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect^ 
as  for  him  to  be  the  author  of  that  consequence.  But,  if  this 
be  so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends  the  doctrine  of 
ArmtnUau  themselves ;  at  leasts  of  those  of  tjiem  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For,  on  the  sup* 
position  of  such  a  foreknowledge,  this  is  the  ease  with  res* 
pect  to  every  un  that  is  committed  :  God  knew,  that  if  he  or- 
dered and  brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  fore- 
knew, long  before  Judas  was  bom,  that  if  he  ordered  things 
■o,  that  there  should  be  such  a  man  bom,  at  such  a  time,  and 
at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved,  and  that 
he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance 
vrith  Jesus ;  and  that  his  heart  should  be  so  influenced,  by 
God*s  Spirit  or  Providence,  as  to  be  inclined  to  be  a  follower 
of  Christ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  twelve,  which 
should  be  chosen  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  family ;  and 
that  his  health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up 
to  Jemsalem,  at  the  last  passover  in  Christ's  life  ;  and  iCit 
should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas  should  see  Christ's  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  havp 
that  reproof  from  Qhrist,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  an^  see 
and  hear  other  things,  which  pxcited  his  enmi^  against  hi^ 
master,  and. that  if  other,  circumstances  shquld  be  ordered>.as 
they  were  ordered ;  it  would  be  what  would  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
aoon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to 
hell,  for  his  horrid  wickedness. 
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Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought 
as  an  objection  against  the  schefne  which  has  been  maintain* 
ed,  as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian  scheme^  seeing  tt  is  no 
difficnlty  owing  to  such  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty  where* 
in  the  Artninians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably 
made  an  objection  against  our  differbig  from  them,  which  we 
should  not  escape  or  avoid  at  al!  by  agreeing  with  them. 

And  therefore  I  would  observe , 
It.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  an* 
thor  of  sin,  ought  distinctly  to  explun  what  they  mean  by  that 
phrase,  The  author  of  sin,  I  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is  com- 
monly used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author  qf 
siTiy  be  meant  the  tinner,  the  agenty  or  actor  ofdn,  or  the  doer 

^  of  a  toickcd  thing;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy, 
to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  ut- 
terly deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  un  ;  rejecting  such  an  im- 
putation on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  hifinitely  to  be  abhor- 
red ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  'Wliaf 
I  have  laid  down^  But  if,  by  the  author  ofain,  is  meant  the 
permitter,  or  not  a  hindercr  of  sin  ;  and,  at  the  same  timey  « 
disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  vrise^ 
holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be 
permUted  or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infidlibly 
follow :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by  being  the  author 
of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  (tiiough  I 
dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  cus- 
tom is  apt  to  carry  another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most 
High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  dn.  This  is  not  to  be  the  actor 
of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ofhoUnese.  What  God  doth  here- 
in, is  holy ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  infinite  excellency 
of  his  nature.  And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God*s  being  thus  the 
author  of  sin,  follows  f^om  what  I  hate  laid  down  ;  and,  I  as- 
sert, that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine  which  is  main- 
tained by  most  of  the  Amdnian  divines. 

That  itjs  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner 

the  disposer  and'ordererof  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  scripture  ;  as  well  as  because  it  is  impossible,  ia 
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Ute  nature  of  thin|z:8»  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  manner  God 
ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing  to  obey  God*s 
oonunands)  to  let  the  people  go.  £xod.  iv.  3 1.  ^l  will  hank 
en  his  heart,  that  be  shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  yiSu 
3....5.  ^  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pharaoh,  that  he 
send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  And  I  will  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ; 
that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  upon  Egypt,  by  great  judgments,'* 
kc.  Chap.  ix.  13.  (<And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  Moses."  Chap,  x^  1,  3.  ^*  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh  ;  for  I  have  hardened  his 
heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might  shew  these 
my  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  it  in  the  ears  of 
thy  son,  and  thy  son's  soUr  what  things  I  have  wrought  in 
Egypt,  and  my  sig^s  which  I  have  done  amongst  them,  that 
ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv.  4.  ^  And  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  : 
And  I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host." 
Verse  8.  <f  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  Children  of  Israel." 
And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner,  God,  for  wise  and 
good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt, 
by  his  brethren.  Gen.  xlv.  5.  «<Now,  therefore,  be  not 
grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  siM  me  hither  ^ 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life."  Verse  7^ 
8.  «  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in 
the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  So 
now  it  was  not  you,  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cr. 
17.  («  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was 
add  for  a  servant."  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  ordered  the 
un  and  foHy  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  in  refusing  to  let 
the  people  of  Israel  pass  by  him  peaceably.  Deut.  ii.  30» 
^  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshtx>n  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him  ; 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.'^  It  i» 
certain,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  «n  and  folly  of  the  Kings 
Vox..  V.  3  N 
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of  Caoaaih  thftt  they  attempted  not  to  miklce  peace  ^th  Ivael^ 
but  with  a  sttipid  boldness  and  obstinacy^  sel  themselyea  tio« 
lently  to  oppose  them  snd  their  God.  Josh.  ».  90.  ^  For  it 
was  of  the  Lord)  to  hardto  thei^  hearts,  that  they  should  coma 
against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  thorn  utterly* 
and  that  they  might  have  no  favor ;  but  that  he  might  destroy 
them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.*'  It  is  evidenti  that 
thus  God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebelHon  of  Zedekiab 
against  the  King  of  Bkbylon.  Jer.  111.  3.  <«  For  through  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem,  and  Judidit 
undl  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah 
rebelled  against  the  King  of  Fabylon.^  So  3  Kings  sxiv.  SO. 
And  it  is  exceeding  iriMiifest,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  rap- 
ine and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezear^  in  spcrfBop 
and  running  the  nations  round  about.  Jer.  xxv.  9.  *<  BehoM^ 
I  will  send  and  talce  all  the  femilies  of  the  north,  aaith  the 
Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezsar,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  theoi 
against  this  land,  and  against  all  the  nations  round  about ;  and 
will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an  astot^hmontr 
and  an  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations.''  Chap,  xliii.  10, 1 U 
<<  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon» 
my  servant ;  and  I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that 
I  have  hid,  andf  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over  tfaemv 
And  when  be  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and*such  as  are  for  cap* 
tivity  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  fbt  the  sword  to  the  sword/* 
Thus  God  repvesenta  himself  as  sending  fbr  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
and  taking  of  him  and  his  armies,  and  bringing  him  against 
the  nations,  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  Mm,  to  that  very 
end^  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  det^ 
olate  ;  and  as  appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  par^ 
ticularly,  that  the  very  persons  were  designed  that  he  ahouM 
Idll  with  the  sword»  and  those  that  should  be  killed:  with  fkm^ 
ine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  l>e  carried  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  that  in  doing  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  fait 
servant;  by  which,  less  cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he 
should  %crve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And  in  Jer.  zxvii.  4^ 
5j  6.    God  declates,  bow  he  would  cause  him  thus  to«erve 
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His  d6«igii%  w.  by  bringing  tbi$  to  .pass  in  his  sovereign  dls- 
piMto],  M  the  great  Possessor  and  Goyemor  of  the  universe^ 
Iket  diiq^cmea  ftll  things  just  as  pleases  him.  <<  Thus  teitfa  the 
l«ord  of  HostSt  the  GodX»f  Israel ;  I  have. made  the  earthi  the 
«iaD  and  the  heast,  that  are  upon  the  groundi  by  my  great 
jpotwerf  and  «ty  stretched  cnit  am,  and  have  giyen  it  unto 
<^om  it  seemed  m^et  unto  me ;  and  now  I  hare  ^ven  all 
'diiese  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  kt  hx,nyjLVTj 
«nd  the  bcfists.of  the  field  have  1  given  also  to  serve  him.'* 
j^nd  Nebacfaadneazaris  spoken  of  as  dcuog  these  things,  by 
Slaving  his  arms  strengthened  by  God,  and  having  GocTs  aword 
put  into  fdw  JmndB^for  Mm  tnd,  /«£zek.  xaix.  24,  25, 26.  Yea» 
Cod  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
4inieUy  destroy ing  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
as  the  weapon  in  God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indig- 
nation, "which  God  makes  use  of  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes, 
and  execute  his  o#n  vengeance.  Jer.  11. 20, 6cc.  <<  Thou  art 
my  battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war:  For  with  thee  will  I 
break  in  ^eces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  king- 
doms,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  hia^ 
lider,  and  with  ^eb  will  I  hreak  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  his 
tider ;  wiith  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman» 
snd  with  thee  wUl  I  break  in  {ueces  old  and  young,  and  "^vith 
tliee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  young  man  and  the  maid,"  kc. 
It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchadnexzar,  and 
those  that  destroyed 'Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been  ac- 
coo^liahed,  bad  net  God  ^terfiuned  them,  as  well  as  they, 
liam.  iii.  Sf.  ^  Who  is  he  that  aaith^and  it  cometh  to  pass, 
and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  And  yet  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon's thus  destroying  the  nations,  and  especially  the  Jcvin^  is 
spoken  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  des* 
troyed  him.  Isa.  xiv.  4,  5,  6,  12.  Hab.  ii.  5....12,'  and  Jer. 
chap.  1.  and  li.  It  is  most  manifest,  that  God,  to  serve  his 
own  deigns,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursing  David. 
3  Sam.  xvi.  10, 11.  »The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse 
D»vid*«..Let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him. 

It  b  certain,  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious 
and  glorious  ends  ordered  thp  fact  which  they  committed,  who 
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were  cbocerned  in  Christ's  death ;  and  that  therein  they  M 
but  fulfil  God's  designs.  As,  I  trust,  no  Christian  will  deny 
it  was  the  desig;n  of  God  that  Christ  should  be  crucified,  and 
that  for  this  end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest 
by  many  scriptures,  that  the  whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifix- 
ion, with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas,  that 
made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  purpose  ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is 
tised  with  those  plain  scriptures,  to  obscure  and  pervert  the 
sense  of  them.  Acts  ii.  23.  '<  Him  being  delivered,  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  have  ta- 
ken, and  with  wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slam."  Luke 
SI,  3d.t  ^  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betray eth  me, is 
with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it 
was  determined.*'  Acts  iv.  37, 38.  ^  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thjr 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Actsiii.  17,  18,  "  And 
now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance'  ye  did  it,  as  did 
also  your  rulers ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had 
shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  hu  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.*'  So  that  what  these  murderers  of 
Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  order- 
ed, and  that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

*  *<  Grotlui,  M  well  at  Best,  obiervct,  progmuis  mast  here  signify  decree; 
and  Elmer  hat  shewn  that  it  has  that  signification,  in  approved  Greek  wriben. 
And  it  is  ceiUin  BXdotos  &ignifies  one  given  up  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy .*^ 
Dodd.  in  Loc . 

-f  **  As  iKts  passage  u  not  liable  to  the  ambiguities,  which  some  have  ap» 
p^diended  in  AcU  ii.  83,  and  iv  28,  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  par* 
allel  to  it,  in  their  most  natural  construction)  I  look  upon  it  as  an  evident 
proof,  that  these  things  are,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  uid  to  be  determin- 
ed or  decreed  (or  e^cactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God  as  the  word 
Oriza  most  naturally  signifies)  which  he  sees  in  fact  will  happen,  10  conse- 
quence of  his  volitions,  without  any  nccessiuting  agency ;  as  well  as  those 
events,  of  which  he  is  properly  the  Author.**    Dodd,  in  Loc, 
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In  Rev.  xm.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth 
to  giTe  their  kingdom  to  the  beast,  though  it  was  a  very 
wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a  fulfilling  of  God's  Will, 
and  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is  manifest 
that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and 'at  the 
same  time  orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  iact,  it  will 
come  to  pass,  because,  on  some  accounts,  he  sees  it  needful 
and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Matth.  xviii. 
7.  <<  It  must  needs  be,  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.*'  With  I  Cor.  xi.  19. 
««  For  there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they 
which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you." 

Thus  it  is  certun  and  demonstrable  from  the  Holy  Scrips 
tares,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of 
Arminians,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
orders  things,  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission. 

I  proceed  to  observe  in'  the  next  place, 

HI.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  be- 
ing concerned  thus,  by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act, 
which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though 
the  event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission)  and  his  be- 
ing concerned  in  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of 
dn  ;  or  between  his  being  the  Orderer  of  its  certain  exist- 
ence, by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain  drcumstances,  and 
his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  positive  agen- 
cy or  efficiency.  And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby 
offers  about  a  saying  of  philosophers,  that  causa  deficient^  in 
rebus  nceessarUsi  ad  causam  ptr  se  efficientem  reducenda  est. 
As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun's  being  the 
cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive 
influence  ;  and  its  being  the  occauon  of  darkness  and  frost, 
in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby  it  descends  below  the 
horizon.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  events  ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or 
producer  of  them  ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent 
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•en  that  motion  under  «tich  clccu«i8tftt)ce«$  no  more  is  dnf  ac- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being  the  <a\uc  of  the  evil  of  men's  WiUn. 
If  the  sun  were  the  {>Foper-€Atts^of  cold  and  <iarhiMUM|jt 
-would  be  the  fountain  of  these  Ihiofps,  as  it  is  the  feuDtain  «f 
^ht  and  heat ;  and  thai  sotnetlujig  mi^  be  argued  from 
the  nature  of  cold  and  datknessi  to  a  likeness  cf  nttnve  in 
the  sun  ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sua  ittetf  is  . 
dark  and  cold^  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  frosty,  fiat 
from  its  being  the  cause  no,  otherwise  than  by  its  de|>arture» 
no  such  thing  can  he  inferred,  but  tht  coatmry ;  it  miiy  just* 
ly  be  arguedy  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body»  if  coM 
and  daricness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  wiih- 
drawment ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  necessarily  these 
effects  arc  c<innected  with,  and  omfined  to  its  absence,  the 
more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  son  to  be  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive 
agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
arises  from  the  witholding  of  his  action  and  energy,  and,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  necessarily  fiallows  on  the  want  of 
his  influence  ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  op- 
eration evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  hut,  <xn  the 
contrary,  that  He  and  his  agency  are  altogether  good  and  holy, 
and  that  He  is  tbe  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It  would  be  strange 
arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  only 
when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin, 
when  he  does  so,  that  therefore  their  sin  is  not  from  them- 
selves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a  sinful  Be- 
ing ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always 
dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is 
present,  that  therefore  all  darkness  is  from  tbe  sun,  and  that 
bis  disk  and  beams  must  needs  he  blac^. 

IV.  It  properly  bielongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absoluts 
Governor  of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  with- 
in his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom ;  but  the  events  in  the  moral 
world  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral  ac- 
tions of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences. 
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These  e^enta  wUl  be  ordered  by  sometiiing.  Thejr  will  ei« 
tberbe  disposed  by  wiadoin>  or  they  will  be  diapoaed  bf 
ohance ;  that  i%  they  ivill  be  diapoaed  by  Uind  and  undesifpi"* 
ing  cauaea,  if  that  were  poaaiMe,  and  could  be  called  a  ditpoa* 
al.  la  it  not  betteri  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happena  ift 
God*a  world)  should  be  ordered,  regnfaktcd,  bounded  and  de- 
terndned  by  the  good  pleasure  jD»i  an  infinitely  wise  Beings 
who  perfectly  comprehenda  within  hia  understanding  and 
constant  Wew,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  seea  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with 
respect  to  every  individual  thing  and  circumstance,  through- 
odt  the  grand  system,  and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  aeries  of 
consequences ;  than  to  leave  these  things  to  fail  out  by 
chanoe>  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  which  have  ne 
understanding  or  aim  f  IX>ubtle98,in  these  important  eventSt 
there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place, 
manner  and  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  re« 
gard  to  their  influence  on  the  state  and  course  of  things. 
And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly  best  that  they  should  be  deter- 
mined to  that  time,  place,  &c.  which  is  best.  And  therefore 
it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  ichance,  should 
order  these  things.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being,  whoia 
the  possessor  of  Infinhe  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and 
Owner  of  the  whole  system  of  created  existences,  and  has 
the  tare  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care  of  this 
matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he 
should  neglect  it.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him 
to  undertake  this  afiatr,  that  it  would  rather  have  been  unholy 
to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglecting  what  fitly  ap- 
pertains to  hiin ;  and  ao  it  vrotHd  have  been  a  very  unfit  and 
unsuitable  Tieglect. 

There&re  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to 
this  matter ;  especially  considering,  that  if  it  should  be  sui>- 
posed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should  leave  mcn*s  volitions, 
and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition  of 
blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left  to  happen 
perfectly  without  a  cause  ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent 
with  liberty,  in  any  notion  of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Ar-^ 
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xninian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  ivere  subject  to  !Iie 
disposal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  de-^ 
termiaed  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed 
by  Divine  Wisdom  ;  as  appears  by  what  has  been  already 
observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  providential  dispos- 
ing and  determining  men's  mor^l  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least 
infringe  the  real  liberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  liberty  that 
common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
which,  as  has  been  denionstrated}  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  God  may  be,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer 
of  that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent,  is 
moral  evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  evil.  He 
may  will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass 
for  good  ends,  and  his  Will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  Will, 
but  a  perfectly  holy  Will.  And  he  may  actually,  in  his  Prov- 
idence, so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event  may  be 
certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  per^ 
mission,  and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  hot 
a  perfectly  holy  act.  Sin  may  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permission,  as  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  i^  no  con- 
tradiction or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  selling  him 
into  Egypt,  consider  it  only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with 
respect  to  their  views  and  aims  which  were  evil,  waa  a  very 
had  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event  of 
God's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and 
aims  which  were  good.  Gen.  1.  SO.  <<  As  for  you,  ye  thought 
evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.  So  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those  things  which  bielong 
to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are  com- 
prehended within  the  compass  of  the  affair  conndered  as  their 
act,  their  principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims  ;  so  it  was 
one  of  the  most  heinous  things  that  ever  was  done,  in  many 
respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts :  But  consider  it,  as  it  vras 
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willed  and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  deaignsand  views» 
it  was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  God'a 
ivilling  the  event,  was  the  most  holy  voUtion  of  God  that  ever 
was  made  known  to  men  ;  and  God^s  act  in  ordering  it  was  a 
divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests  the  moral  excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  suffident 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  Arminians,  concerning  what  has  been 
8«]pfy>8ed  by  many  Calvinists,  of  a  distinction  between  a  secret 
and  revealed  will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one  from  the 
other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  inconsistent 
Wills  to  the  Most  High ;  which  is  without  ai^  foundation. 
God*s  secret  and  revealed  Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  dis- 
posing and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and  exerciscsd  in 
dissimilar  acts,  the  one  in  disapproving  and  oppoung,  the 
•ther  in  wilHng  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence. 
Because,  although  these  dis^milar  exerci9es  of  the  Divine 
Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same  things,  yet) 
in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  ono 
evil,  and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive 
Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  viewed  and  done  by  his  ma« 
Hgnant  murderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrary  to  tho 
holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy 
inclination  of  his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does 
not  at  all  binder  but  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  considered 
with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  wkich  were  within  the 
view  Hi  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  there- 
fore might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  conse- 
quently be  agreeable  to  his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be 
secret,  i.  e.  not  revealed  in  God's  law.  And  thus  considered* 
the  crucifixion  of  Chrbt  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and 
contrary  to  his  revealed  Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like 
objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were  good,  or  both  evil ;  then^ 
indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or  inclination  to 
God,  respecting  these  ol^ects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  incqn- 
Vov  V.  20 
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sfatcnt  Will  to  God  ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  op-' 
poaite  exercises  of  hearty  respecting  different  objects,  and 
objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from  supponng 
God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  consistent  with  itself  any  other  way.  For  any  being 
to  have  a  Will  of  choice  respecting  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting  evil,  is  to  be 
very  consistent ;  but  the  contrary,  viz.  to  have  the  same  Will 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both 
good  and  evil,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  inconsisteni. 

There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supp6sing,  that  God  nuy 
hate  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  eidl, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should  come  to  pass,  con- 
sidering all  consequences.  I  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
good  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  sayr  he  is  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  h  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole 
compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all  consequences  in  the 
endless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil' in  the  world.*    And  .if  so,  it  will  certamly  follow, 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passaget  of  a  late  noted  writer, 
of  our  nation,  that  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  will  suspect 
to  be  very  favorable  to  Calvinism.  **  it  is  difficult,  (says  he,)  to 
handle  the  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such 
as  are  not  above  being  alarmed  at  propositions  which  have  an  uncommon 
sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  matter,  ^they  will 
find,  that  consistently  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  the  best  ordered  system,  evils  must  have  place.'*  TwnhWs 
Frinciples  of  Moral  Phihs^pky^  p.  397,  sa8.  He  is  there  speaking  of  mosal 
evils,  aa  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  hit  second  vol..  entitled  Christian  Philosophy^  p. 
35,  has  these  words :  **  If  the  Author  and  Governor  of  all  things  be  infinite- 
ly perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  right ;  of  all  possible  systems  he  hath  chosea 
the  best ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  univene.  Thia 
being  the  case,  all  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  are  such  only  in  a 
partial  view;   and  with  respect  to  the  whole  system,  they  9St  goods,*' 

Ibid,  p  37.  **  Whence  then  comes  evil  ?  I»  the  question  that  hath,  in  all 
ageSy  been  reckoned  the  Gordian  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own 
the  existence  of  .evil  in  the  world  in  anabsolute  sense,  we  diametrically  con- 
tradict what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  G«d.  For  if  there  be  any  evil 
in  the  system  that  is  not  good  in  itspcct  to  the  whole,  thea  is  the  whole 
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that  an  infinitely  iivise  Being,  who  always  chooses  wliat  is 
<bestt  must  choose  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing.  And, 
if  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  etil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeable 
to  such  a  choice,  is  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do 
will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors  and  actors  of  it :  They 
love  it  as  dn,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not 
will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  evil ;  though  it 
be  his  pleasure  so  to  order  things,  that  He  permitting,  sin 
will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  gteat  good  that  by  his 
idisposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to  order 
things  so  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrary  good,  is  no  argument  that  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as 
«vil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  reason  wb.y  he  may  not  t*easona- 
bly  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such^ 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  to  allow  a  distinction  of  God^s  Will,  amounting  to 
jusf  the  same  thing  that  Calvinists  intend  by  their  distinction 
/of  a  secret  and  revealed  WUl.  They  must  allow  a  distinction 
of  those  things  which  God  thinks  b^st  ^hpuld  be,  considering 

not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  veQr  imperfect ;  and  an  aatfaor  must  be  as  his 
workmanship  is  :  As  it  the  effect,  such  ia  the  cause.  But  the  solution  of 
thia  difficulty  is  at  hand:  That  there  is  no  evil  in  the  univene.  What! 
Are  there  no  pains,  no  imperfections  ?  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the 
world  ?  Or  are  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  indeed  they  are ;  that  is,  those  of 
one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally  hurtful  and  abom- 
inable ;  but  they  are  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  ihe  whQle."  ' 
JHd^  p.  41.  "  But  He  is  at  the  same  time,  said  to  create  evil,  darkness, 
coofttjiion,  and  yet  to  do  no  evii^  but  to  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  He 
is  called  "  the  Father  of  lighu,  the  Author  of  every  perfect  and  good  gift, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableaess  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  'who  **  tempt- 
eth  no  man,  but  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  And  yet 
by  the  prophet  Isaias,  He  is  introduced  saying  of  Himself,  *<  I  form  light, 
and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil  :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
things."  What  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the 
Lord  ddighteth  in  goodness,  and,  aa  the  Scripture  speaks,  evii  is  his  strange 
work  f  He  intends  and  pursues  the  univemi  g0od  of  his  creation  ;  and  the 
evil  which  happens,  is  not  permitted  for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  pleas- 
uR  in  evil|  but  because  it  is  requisite  to  thie greattr  good  pursued.'* 
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all  circumatarices  aod  cdnse^ttcnees,  atid^  so  at^  agreeable  to 
his  disposing  Will,  aind  those' things  whidh  he  loTcsf  jond  ade 
agreeable  to  his  nattire,  *  in  cheihsettes  consideted.  t  Vfhfo  3i 
thefe  that  will  dare  X6  i»fi  that  Che  hellish  pridd, 'iniJk^  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agi«eable  to  G6d)  and»  what  Hecfitsefran^ 
approves  ?  And  yet,  I  tnist^  there  is  no  Chriatbn  4ilivine'iiut 
what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God's  Will  so  to  order 
and  dispose  things  concerning  thenr,  so  to  leave  them  to 
themselves^  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedneaii 
that  this  perfect  wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence,  Besure  Dr.  Whitby's  words  do  plainly  suppose  and 
aUow  it.» 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of 
plain  truth,*  and  indisputable  evidence. 

L  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most 
absolute  and-  highest  sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  pain,  grief, 
or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  bdng  is  really  crossed  and  dis* 
appointed,  and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  deares, 
he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  pleasure,  his  pleasure  and 
happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreeable 
to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature 
contrary  to  joy  and  happiness,  even  pain  and  giief.f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distioction  is 
to  be  admitted  between  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will 
with  respect  to  the  event  and  the  existence  of  sin,  as  the  b\U 
wise  Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 

*  Whiihy  on  ikt  Fhe  Points^  Edit,  t,  p.  300,  305,  309. 

-t-  CcTUinly  it  U  not  lest  absurd  anci  unrewonable,  to  talk  of  Cod*«  Will 
•bA  dnirc't  being  truly  and  properly  crossed,  withoat  his  suffering  any  uaeu- 
incss,  or  any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeable,  than  it  is  to  talk  of  something 
that  may  be  called  a  revealed  Will»  which  may,  in  some  res^t,  be  different 
from  a  secret  purpose ;  which  purpose  may  br  fulBlled,  when  th?  other  is 
opposed  • 
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C6S  through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things ;  I  say, 
then  it  certainly  follows^  that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  in- 
dividual act  of  sin  is  truly 9  all  things  considered)  contrary  to 
his  Will)  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and  this  in 
proportion  as  He  hates  it.  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  in- 
finite, by  reason  of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature 
to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely  crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that 
happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  He  endures  that  which 
is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  himj  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin 
that  He  sees  committed.  And,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the 
preceding  positions,  He  endur^  truly  and  really,  infinite 
grief  or  pain  from  every  sin.  And  so  H6  must  be  infinitely 
crossed,  and  suffer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  mil* 
lions  of  instances 3  He'must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an 
immense  number  of  real>  jmd  truly  infinitely  great  crosses 
and  vexations*  Which  would  be  to  make  him  infinitely  the 
most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

Ifany  objedtor  should  .say;  all  that  tb«se  things  amount 
to,  is,  that  God  inax^4»m4l  tkat  good  Tmt^  eomej  which  is  just- 
ly esteemed  iflSBiorai  and  sinful  in  men  ;  and  therefore  may 
bt  justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  prerfections  of 
God:  I  anaweri  thalibr  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in 
the  manner  tfaath^  been  spoken  .ofy  is  not  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come ;  for  it  is  not  to  do  evil  at  a]l....In  order  to  a 
thing's  being  moraHy  evil,  there  must  be  one  of  these  things 
belonging' to  it:  Either  it  must  bo  a  thing  unfit  and  unsuita- 
l^e  in  its  own  nature ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it 
inust  proceed  from  an  evil  ^position,  and  be  done  for  an  evil 
c:nd.  But  neither  d  these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God's 
orcidring  apd  pennitting  such  events,  as  the  immoral  acts  of 
creatures,  for  gcxxL^nds.  ( 1  •)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral 
good  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  it  is  fit,  that  the  Beinf: 
who  has  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  take  care  of  that  matter. 
And,  therefdre,  there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuitableness  in  his 
doing  it.    It  may  be  unfit,  and  so  imnioral,  for  any  other  he- 
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ingsto  go  about  to  order  this  affair;  becau&e  they  are  not 
possessed  of  a  wisdom)  that  in  any  manner  fits  them  for  it  % 
and,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  witli  this 
affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them,  they  not  being  the  ownen 
and  lohis  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good 
jnan  knew  with  absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  there  should  he  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  iti 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  de« 
ure,  to  desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  coq- 
mdered,  is  best.  And  it  is  no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that 
that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be  ;  and  to  choose  the 
•existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz. 
that  it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be 
most  worthy  to  be  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  for  him  not  to  choose  it. 
And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were  able, 
would  not  be  because  he  might  not  deure  it,  but  only  the  oi> 
deting  of  that  matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no 
harm  for  Him  who  is,  by  right,  and  in  the  greatest  propriety, 
the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in 
such  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Htm  to 
ehoose  that  they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain 
defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  Being,  not  to  choose  that 
that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it  would,  all  things 
considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed)  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wis* 
dom  and  goodness,  to  do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be  i 
and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  because  He  is  perfectly  wise 
and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of 
all  things  supremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be 
agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  order  that  it 
should  be.  If  the  choice  is  good,  the  ordeiing  and  diapottng 
things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be 
no  harm  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  Mb  HUlin  the  armies 
qfheavcTiy  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  to  execute 
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^|;ood  volition.  If  hi8  Will  be  good,  and  the  object  of  his 
Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  choos*^ 
ing  or  willing  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And 
if  so,  then  his  ordering,  according  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing^ 
evil,  tliat  good  may  come. 

3«  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency,  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best 
should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it  is  of  good  tendency,  is  the 
very  thing  supposed  in  the  ppint  now  in  question.  Christ^s 
crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetrat- 
ed it,  was  of  most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered 
of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from 
any  evil  disposition  or  aim  ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is 
aimed  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual  issue,  in  the  final  re- 
sult of  things. 


SECTION  X. 

Concerning  Sin's  first  Entrance  imo  the  Worlds 

THE  things,  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve 
to  obviate  or  clear  many  of  the  objections  which  might  be 
rused  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into  the  world  ;  as  though 
it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God  must 
be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things, 
that  it  should  necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  that  the 
sinful  act  should  be  committed,  8cc.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about  such  a  ne- 
cessity's not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  ill 
sense,  or  in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man> 
ooncerned  in  his  moral  agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt  and 
punishment. 
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But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said)  supposing  the  on^ 
SO)  that  God,  when  he  had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  df* 
cumstances,  tliat  from  these  circumstances,  together  with  his 
withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence,  his  sin 
would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not  God  as  well  have  Brst 
made  man  with  a  fixed  prevailing  principle  of  sin  in  his  heart  ? 

I  answer, 

I.  It  was  meet,  if  «in  did  oome  into  existence,  and  appear 
in  the  world,  it  should  ariae  from  the  imperfection  which 
properly  belongs- to  a  creature,  as  such,  and  should  appear  so 
to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  &om  God  as  the  efficient 
or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been 
made  at  first  with  sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding 
principle  and  habit  of  sin  were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act 
of  the  creature.  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from  the  imperfectioa 
of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cauae,  and  real  source  of 
it....But  it  would  require  room  that  cannot  be  here  allowed^ 
fully  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  startecV 
concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world. 

And  therefore, 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion 
of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties,  are  altogether  impertinent  ; 
because  no  additional  difficulty  is.incurred,  by  adhering  to  a 
scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would 
be  removed  or  avoided,  by  agi*eeing  with,  and  maintaining 
theirs.  Nothing  that  the  Ainmniana  say,  about  the  contingence» 
or  selfdetermining  power  of  man's  will,  can  serve  to  expldiui 
with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sinful  volition  of  mankind 
could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the  blame 
of  it.  To  say,  the  Will  was  selfdetermined,  or  determined 
by  free  choice,  in  that  unful  volition  ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a  foregoing  sinful 
volition ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it.    To  8ay> 
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tUttnoi^  two  make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  btheff 
scdves  no  difficulty  :  No  more  does  it,  to  say,  the  first  unful 
act  of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and  chose 
and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  bet* 
ter  solution,  to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined 
and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it  was  before  it  was. 
Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  difli- 
culty  to  say,  the  first  ^nful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without 
my  cause  at  all  i  any  more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult 
^question,  Ho^  the  ^9ortd  couid  ke,  made  out  qf  nothing  f  To  say, 
it  came  into  being  out  of  nothkig,  without  any  cause  ;  as  has 
been  already  observed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  that 
could  be,  that  the  first  evU  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  ac» 
odent,  without  any  cause  ;  it  would  relieve  no  difficulty,  about 
God's  laying  the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to 
blame  fi>r  perfect  accident,  which  had  no  cause,  and  which 
therefore,  he  (to  be  sure)  was  not  the  cause  of,  any  mere  thao 
Ifit  came  by  some  external  cause  ?....Such  solutions  are  no 
better,  than  if  some  person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  tb» 
strange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  Midi 
small  quantities  ;  as,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are 
infinitely  greater  than  some  other  infinitely  great  quantities  ; 
SRid  also  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are  infinitely 
less  than  others,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little  ;  in  order  to  a 
solution,  should  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake, 
in  supposing  a  greater  quantity  to  exceed  a  smaller  ;  and  that 
«  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but  a  single  unit. 
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SECTION    XL 

Of  a  supposed  Inconsistence  of  these  Principles  witk 
God's  moral  Character. 

THE  things  which  have  been  already  obterred«  may  be 
Bufficieht  to  answer  most  of  the  objections)  and  silence  the 
great  exclamations  of  Jmunkttu  against  the  Cahimet^j  from 
the  supposed  inconsistence  of  CatvitdBtic  principles  with  the 
moral  perfections  of  God^  as  exercised  b  his  govemment  of 
tnankind.     The  consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necesuty  as 
has  been  maintained^  with  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of 
God's  commands,  promises  and  threatenings,  rewards  and 
punishments^  has  been  particularly  considered ;  the  cavils  of 
our  opponents,  as  though  our  doctfine  of  necessity  made  God 
the  author  of  sln»  have  been  answered  ;  and  also  their  objec 
turn  against  these  principles^  as  inconsistent  with  God's  siuf 
cerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions,  has  been 
already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
consistence  of  what  CaMnUtt  suppose^  concerning  the  secret 
and  revealed  Will  of  God ;  by  that  it  appears,  there  is  no  re« 
pugnance  in  suppoung  it  may  be  the  secret  Will  of  God,  that 
his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that  it 
shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  te 
pass ;  which  yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  precep- 
tive Will  that  he  should  do  ;  and  this  is  .the  same  thing  as 
to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  require  him  to  do 
it/   And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  majf 
for  the  same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and 
using  persuasions  with  him  to  do'  it.    Counsels  and  invitations 
are  manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  Will,  or  of  what  God 
loves  and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposing  WiU,  and  what  he  chooses  as 
a  part  of  his  own  infinite  scheme  of  things.    It  has  been  par- 
tilcttlarly  shewn,  Part  III.  Sect.  IV.  that  such  a  necessity  as 
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has  been  muntained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propnetj 
and  fitness  of  divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counselsi  in 
the  Corollary  at  the  end  of  the  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been 
^ewn,  Part  III.  Sect.  VIL  Corol.  1,  that  this  objection  of 
^mdmaruj  concerning  the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor* 
tations,  invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  them* 
selves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  difficul* 
ty  of  reconciling  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and  per«> 
suattom  with  such  an  antecedent  known  fixedness  of  all 
*  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  scheme» 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Armimaiu$ 
which  acknowledges  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and 
tkerefore,  it  would  be  unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection 
against  my  differing  from  them.  The  main,  seeming  diffi* 
CQlty  in  the  case  is  this ;  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting 
and  persuading,  makes  a  shew  of  aiming  at*  seeking  and  us« 
ing  endeavors  for  the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  where- 
as, it  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent  being  truly  to  seek,  or 
use  endeavors  fi>r  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same  time  kaowst 
most  perfectly,  will  not  come  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  he  makes  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his 
calls  and  counsels,  which  he,  at  the  same  timet  infidlibly 
knows  will  not  be  obtained  by  these  means.  Now,  if  God 
knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certabty  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  knowledge  make^  no  difference.  If 
be  knows  it  is  by  the  necessity  which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by 
some  other  means ;  it  alters  not  the  case.  Bat  it  is  in  effect 
allowedjby  Artmmana  themselves,  that  God's  inviting  and  per^ 
suading  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  timpi  certain- 
ly knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity ;  be> 
cause  they  allow,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  ^1 
men's  sinful  actions  and  omissioihs.  And  as  this  is  thus  ivopr 
plidtly  allowed  by  most  Jmdmamy  so  all  that  pretend  to  own 
the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrained  ao* 
adlow  it....God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to  let  H% 
]p«ople  gO)  and  used  arguments  and  persuasions  to  induce  liini 
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to  it ;  lio  laid  before  him  arguments  taken  from  las  infiiute 
l^reatness  and  almighty  fyower,  (Exod  vii.  I69)  and  forewarned 
him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal,  from  time  to 
time.   (Chap.  viii.  1,  3^  30,  31.    Chap.  ix.  1....5y  1S....17,  and 
z.  3, 6.)     He  commanded  Moses,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and  at  the  same 
time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comply 
with  it.    Exod.  iii.  18,  19.    «<  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  aiid 
the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  aay 
unto  him  ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us  ; 
and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days  journey  into 
the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go.** 
So  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  wherein  he  was  betrayed^ 
knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny  him,  before  the  mom* 
ing  ;  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to  shew  the 
certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should 
be  offended  because  of  him  that  night ;  Matth.  xxvi.  31. ...35. 
Luke  xxii.  31. ...34.    John  xiii.  38.    John  xvi.  33.     And  yet 
it  was  their  duty  to  avmd  these  things  t  They  were  very  sin- 
ful things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  watch  and  pray  against  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do 
so  from  the  counsels  and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them» 
at  that  very  time,  so  to  do  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  41.    »  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.'*    So  that  whatever 
<fifiiculty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection 
against  any  principles  which  have  been  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  jirndmans  ;  nor  does  it  any  more  con- 
cem  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does  them,  or  indeed 
all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  di* 
vine  authority  of  the  scriptures....Nevertheless,  thb  matter 
may  posdbly  (God  allowing)  be  more  particularly  and  lai^y 
considered,  in  some  future  discourse,  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  def^Niders  of 
that  notion  of  liberty  of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim 
against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists,  as  tending  to  bring  men 
Into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  perfecdona  of  God  \  it  is 
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dieir  scheme,  and  Dot  the  scheme  of  Calvinistsi  that  indeed  i& 
justly  chargeable  ivith  this«  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental points  of  their  scheme  of  things,  that  a  freedom  of 
Willf  consisting  in  selfdetermination*  without  all  necessity, 
is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  that  such  a  «tetermination  of  the  will,  without  all  necessity, 
must  be  in  all  intelligent  beingSt  in  those  things,  wherein 
they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts ;  and  from  this 
it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined, 
in  any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts 
that  are  of  a  moral  nature.  So  that  in  all  things,  whereb  he 
acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does  not  act  necessarily  ;  or 
lus  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and  just- 
ly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not 
be  a  moral  agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attend- 
ed with  necessity,  which,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency.  ^  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  He  is  at  no  liberty  in 
the  afi^r  :  He  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invinciLle  ne- 
cessity ;  therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no 
agency  at  all,  properly  speaking.  A  necessary  agent  is  no 
agent ;  he  b^g  passive,  and  subject  to  necessity,  what  he 
does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  his." 

This  is  Hl^reeable  to  their  manner  -of  arguing.  Now  then 
what  u  become  of  all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  ?  How  can  wr  prove,  that  God  certainly  will,  in  any 
one  instance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his  Will 
is  determined  in  the  matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no 
other  way  of  proving  that  any  thing  certainly  will  be,  but  only 
by  the  necessity  o{  the  event.  Where  we  can  see  no  neces- 
sity but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we  are 
unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  other  way  properly 
and  truly  to  demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but 
the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves  them  in  p.  252, 261, 262, 263, 
of  his  Tracts,  viz.  that  God  must  necessarily  perfectly  know, 
what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  na« 
tore  of  things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is 
.meet  elipbk  in  itself;  He>  bdng  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be 
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so ;  and  being  both  omniscient  and  selfsufficientt  cannot  faaf« 
any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarily  will  that 
vrhich  is  best.  And  thus,  by  this  necessity  of  the  determina* 
lion  of  God*s  Will  to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstraUy 
establish  God|s  moral  character. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  ap* 
pears  that  most  of  the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  Ar» 
minians  make  use  of  to  support  their  scheme,  are  no  other 
than  begging  the  question.  For  in  these  arguments,  they 
determine  in  the  first  place,  that  without  such  a  freedom  of 
Will  as  they  hold,  men  cannot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor 
the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  persuasion,  invitation, 
promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  andpunish- 
ments  ;  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  men  to  take  any  care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or 
means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  siny  or  becoming  holy,  es- 
caping punishment  or  obtaining  happiness  ;  and  having  aup* 
posed  these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the 
debate,  then  they  heap  up  Scriptures,  containing  commands, 
counsels,  calls,  warnings,  persuasions,  expostulations,  prom* 
ises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may  find  enough 
such  ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  fulFof  them,  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture 
is  ot^  their  side,  how  many  more  texts  there  are  that  evident* 
ly  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to  fiivor  the  contra- 
ry. But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  granted,  and  shew  them  to 
be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  produce  clear  evidence  of 
their  truth,  and  they  have  gained  their  point,  as  all  will  con- 
fess, without  bringing  one  Scripture.  For  none  denies, .  that 
there  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threateningsy  &c. 
in  the  Bible.  But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multi- 
plying such  texts  of  Scripture  is  insignificant  and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  Scriptures  as  they 
bring  are  really  against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  ours,  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persuasivesi  i^ 
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taj  tnord  means  t^hatfloeyer,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice 
of  Tirtaet  or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  Their  principles, 
and  not  ours,  are  repugnant  to  moral  ageocyi  and  inconsist- 
ent with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept,  with  the 
nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  ct- 
er3r  thing  whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  moral  governcMr,  or  in  the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the 
swt^ect. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  a  supposed  Tendency  of  these  Principles  to  Athe- 
ism and  Licentiousness. 

IF  any  object  agdnst  what  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
tends  to  jftheumy  1  know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objec- 
tion can  be  raised,  unless  it  be  that  some  Atheists  have  held 
a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like  this. 
But  if  it  be  80,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arminians  would  not  look 
upon  it  just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence 
should  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  all  the  errors  thai  ever 
any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions.  The .  Stoic 
philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing 
with,  were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists  and  nearest 
akin  to  Christians  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Godhtod,  of  all  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers. And  Epicurus,  that  chief  father  of  Atheism,  main- 
tained no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest 
maintainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary 
connexion  of  all  events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  rea- 
son of  their  existence,  is  the  only  medium  we  have  to  prove 
the  being  of  God.    And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  contingence. 
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even  as  maintsdned  by  Arminians,  (whkh  ceitidiily  implietdr 
infers,  that  eTents  may  come  intd  existence,  or  begin  to  bey 
witboat  dependence  on  any  thifig  foregoing,  as  their  cause, 
ground  or  reason)  takes  away  all  proof  of  the  being  of  God ; 
which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom. 
i.  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So 
^hat,  indeed,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians,  and  not  of  the 
Calvlnists,  that  is  justly  charged  with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ; 
it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter  subTersioo  of 
every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Ddty,  as 
has  been  shown.  Part  IL  Sec.  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  necessity  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  practice  : 
This  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine  reQ« 
ders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous 
and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly 
considered  in  the  5th  Section  of  this  Part ;  where  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  tendency  ;  but 
that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary 
doctrine  ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingencct  which  their 
doctrine  implies,  in  its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all 
connexion  in  every  degree,  between  endeavor  and  event, 
means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  been  ob* 
served  to  belong  to  the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  con« 
sequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there  will  appear  just  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to  licenttoas* 
ness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which 
men  find  to  be  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they 
are  not  selfdetermined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to 
any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills.  Which 
leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked 
actions,  so  far  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining 
their  Wills,  to  the  commission  of  them.  Yea,  these  notionSf 
which  suppose  moral  necesuty  and  inability  to  be  inconsist^ 
ent  with  blame  or  moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men  to 
justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their 
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>^icked  inclinations  of  all  sorts  ;  strong  inclinations  inducing 
a  moral  necessity ;  yea,  to  excuse  every  degree  of  evil  in- 
clination, so  fai*  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed,  and  heen  the 
thing  ivhith  has  deterniined  their  Wills  ;  because,  so  far  as 
antecedent  inclination  determined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will 
was  without  liberty  of  indifference  and  selfdetermination. 
Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that  men  will  justify  them- 
selves in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit.  It  has  been  ob- 
served already,  that  this  scheme  of  things  does  exceedingly 
diminish  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it  be  pursued  in  its 
consequences^  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing, as  either  virtue 
or  vicej  blame  or  praise  in  the  world^t  And  then  again,  how 
naturally  does  this  notion  of  the  sovereign,  6elfdetermining 
power  of  the  Willi  in  all  things,  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  what- 
soever deserves  either  reward  or  punishment,  tend  to  encour- 
age men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turn- 
ing from  sin  to  God  ;  it  being  that  which  they  have  a  sover- 
eign power  tb  determine  themselves  to,  just  when  they  please ; 
6r  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going  on  in  sin,  be** 
eause  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of 
ilecessity  to  licentiousness,  appears  by  the  improvement  many 
at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to  justify  themselves  in  their 
dissolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  n^en  do  unrea* 
sonably  abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things 
which  are  true  and  excellent  in  their  own  nature  ;  but  I  deny 
that  this  proves  the  doctiine  itself  has  any  tendency  to  licen- 
tiousness. I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines^  by  what  nov 
appcars  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may 
much  more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which 
has  been  seen  to  attend  the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of 
Arminians>  and  the  contrary  principles ;  as  both  have  had 
their  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.    If  it  be  in- 

•  Part  HI.  Sect  6.      +  P»rt  HI.  Sect  6,     Ibid.  Sect  7.    Fart  IV.  Sect 
1 .     Part  III.  Sect.  3.     Coral.  1 ,  after  the  first  Head. 
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fkeditiis  pretended^  that  Calvmistio  doctrinet  iwderniiiit 
tiie  very  fbundation  of  all  religion  and  moralityf  and  enervatt 
i»d  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  practice  ; 
Old  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducementa  to  vb» 
tae  and  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  • 
rational  light)  tending  to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mwi- 
lund)  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  their 
natural  notions  of  things  :  I  say*  if  it  t>e  thus,  it  is  remaric* 
able  that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  moati 
when  the  former  doctrines,  so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed 
ahnost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since  the  latter  doctrines^ 
so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent  • 
tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice^ 
prophaneness,  luxury  and  wickedness  of  dl  sorts,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  religion,  and  of  every  kind  of  seriousness  ain4 
strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  prevail ;  an4 
that  these  things  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and 
xise  and  prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  togeth* 
er.  It  is  remarkable  that  ^lia  happy  remedy  (discovered  l^ 
the  free  Inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wiadom  of  this  age) 
against  the  pernicious  effiscts  of  Cahrioism,  so  inconsislcBt 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  firom* 
the  earth,  should,  on  so  hxig  a  triid,  be  attended  with  no  good 
Meet,  but  that  the  consequence  shosdd  be  tlie  reverse  of 
amendment ;  that  in  proportion  aa  the  remedy  takes  place* 
and  k  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  shouU  prevail,  anA 
the  very  same  dtemal  efi^ct  take  placCi  to  the  highest  degree^ 
which  CaWinistic  doctrines  are  supposed  to  have  so  greet  a 
tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  of  retigion  and  virtue,  and  the 
prevailing  of  unbounded  ficentiouaness  of  manners.  If  tfaear 
tilings  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable^  and  matter  of 
vtsry  curious  speculatien. 
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SECTION  XIIL 

"Sweermng  that  Objection  against  the  reasonings  6y 
.    "wkicA  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  st^ported^  that  it 
is  metaphysical  and  abstruse, 

IT  hjRS  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Cal- 
fimstic  principlee,  that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nicep 
scholastic  distinctions  and  abstruse)  metaphysical  subtiltiesi 
and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it  is  pos- 
ttble,  that  after  the  former  manner  it  may  be  alleged  against 
the  reasoning  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute*  the  Ar- 
minian  scheme  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  that  it  is  very  ab- 
stracted and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this  X  would  observe 
the  following  things. 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing 
ffeaaoningy  that  it  is  metaphysical,  or  may  properly  be  re- 
duced lo  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a  Ytty  impertinent 
objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dispute 
or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous 
to  inquire  what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  Ian* 
guage  it  is  delivered  in  ;  and  for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute 
the  arguments  of  his  of^Kment,  by  telling  him  his  arguments 
are  metaphysical,  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  argu- 
ments could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written  in 
French  or  Latin.  The  question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said 
be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Eng- 
lish or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  reasoning  be  good,  and 
the  arguments  truly  conclusive  ?  The  foregoing  arguments 
are  no  more  metaphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against 
the  Papists,  to  dbprove  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ; 
aJlegiDg  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion''  of  corporeal  identi- 
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ty,  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  timet 
It  is  by  metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove 
that  the  rational  soul  is  not  corporeal ;  that  lead  or  sand  can^ 
Dot  think  ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  or  round,  or  do  not 
weigh  a  pound.  The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  be- 
ing of  God,  if  handled  closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  abe^ 
their  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence,  must  be  meta*- 
physically  treated.  It  is  by  metaphysics  only,  that  w# 
can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited  to  a  place,  or 
is  not  mutable  ;  that  he  is  not  ignorant  or  forgetful; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be  unjust,  and 
that  there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands. And,  indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any 
thing,  excepting  mathematical  troths,  but  by  metaphy^cs. 
We  can  have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demonstrative,  of  any 
one  proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him, 
the  nature  of  bodies  or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls, 
or  any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  natural  religioo, 
but  what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  rea- 
son, and  that  a  clear,  distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the 
terms  I  use,  should  be  inusted  on ;  but  let  not  the  whole  be 
rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metatihy^al, 

IL  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in 
some  sense  metaphysical,  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it 
must  needs  be  abstruse,  unintelligible,  and  akin  to  the  jargon 
of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  most  material  belonging 
to  it,  depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinctions,  or 
terms  without  a  meaning,  or  of  very  ambiguous  and  unde* 
termined  signification,  or  any  points  of  such  abstraction  ,and 
subtilty,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in 
clouds  and  darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  abstruse  speculation,  in  determining  that  a  thing  is 
not  )>efore  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself ;  or  thaA 
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tbe  first  act  of  free  choice)  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice 
going  before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that 
no  ch<nce  is  made,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute indifiference  ;  that  preference  and  equillibrium  never  co- 
exist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of  lib* 
crty,  consisting  in  indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is 
determined  by  motives,  exhibited  and  operating  previous  to  the 
act  of  the  Will,  so  for  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
Wili  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  before  was 
not»  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason^ 
srhy  it  then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes, 
and  are  connected  with  them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse, 
nor  sin  the  l>etter,  for  the  strength  of  inclination  with  which 
it  is  practised,  and  the  di£Bculty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise  ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known,  that  the 
thing  will  be,  it  is  not  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  ever 
be  or  no ;  or  that  it  can  be  truly  said,  notwithstanding,  that  it 
Is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or  may  not 
be.  And  the  like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things 
yrhich  belong  to  the  foregmng  reasonitig. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
is  nothing  but  metaphysical  sophistry ;  and  that  it  must  be 
ao,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the  arguments  all  depends  on 
some  fallacy,  and  while  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity,  which  al- 
ways aUends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and 
refinement ;  and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  ««  Here  is  indeed  some^ 
thing  that  tends  to  confound  the  mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it ; 
for,  who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men  are  fitly 
blamed  or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  voli- 
tions which  are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence 
they  are  not  the  causes?  Men  may  reBnc  as  much  as  they 
phase,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make  out  u 
thousand  seeming  contradiction^  to  pu2zl<;  our  lln(!c^b^:J',d•- 
jngs  i  yet  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  docuine  u^  ihh  ; 
ihe  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of  roan  will  always  resist  ii.'* 

*  A  cenain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  aays,  th?  nr^inncnts  for  necr-^sl- 
fy  aip  oothiog  but  quibblingy  cr  logomachy^  using  words  without  a  m^ining,  orOf^^ 
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I  fatitnbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  haft  capacitf 
and  humility  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  aufficient  impartialkf  t 
thoroughly  to  examine  hindselfi  will  find  ihaC  he  knows  not 
really  what  he  would  be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  difiiciillf  tf 
nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice^  from  an  inadvertent  customary 
use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  c2earlj  undecstoodi  nor 
carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he 
has  candor  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  close  attention  in  the  affair.  He  would  have  H 
man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let  it  be  from  himself  mtMt 
primarily  and  originally  of.  any  way  conceivid>Le ;  that  1% 
from  his  own  clioice  :  How  will  that  help  the  oaatter,  as  to 
his  being  justly  Warned  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself 
be  blame  or  praiseworthy ;  And  bow  is  the  choice  itself  (an 
ill  choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy,  according  to  theae  prin* 
ciples,  unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  ttumner ; 

ging  the  fuestun,  1  4q  not  ^ow  wliftkiad  of  aaeewity  any  ttttboi^  1»  awy 
have  reference  to,  ire  advocate*  for  i  or  whether  they  have  naoagcd  their  aiw 
guments  well,  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  ^mH* 
Ues  they  may  be  shewn  to  he  so  :  Such  knots  are  cspable  of  beiag  uotied,  and 
dK  trick  and  cheat  &ay  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  he  fairly 
done,  with  respect  to  the  grounds  a&d  reaions  t  havt  relied  upon,  I  shall  have 
]<ut  occatwa,  "for  Ihs  fatate,  to  be  ailenc,  if  not  to  be  aidiMMd  of  «y  w^ 
mentAions.  I  am  wiUing  my  proofs  shovld  be  thomtgUy  emmlard  ;  Md 
if  there  be  nothing  but  bfgging  the  guestiim,  or -mere  JagamacJ^,  or  dispute  of 
words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and  shewn  how  the  seeming  strength  of  the 
argument  depends  on  my  using  words  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words  in  an  indeterminate  aad  an« 
sleady  Itaaaner ;  and  that  die  weight  of  my  itaaona  rests  mainly  oo  such  k 
fonndatioo ;  and  then,  I  shall  either  be  ntdy  to  MtrMt  wfatt  I  iawc  ofgad, 
and  thank  the  man  that  has  done  4be  kiad  part,  «r  «haU  he  ju»dy  «x]»oa0d  for 
my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  ia  this  affair,  from  what  he  calif 
hgtmachy  and  sophistry^  to  experience.  A  person  can  experience  only  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind.  But  yee,*hs  we  may  well  suppose,  that  all  men  have 
the  same  human  faculties ;  so  a  tnati  may  well  argue  from  his  own  experience 
to  that  of  odiers,  in  diingsthat  shew  ifae  iratnre  of  diose  faculties,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation.  But  then  one  has  as  good  right  to  allege  his  experi* 
cnce^  <as  wiother.  As  to  my  own  experieoce,  I  find,  that  in  ioDumerable 
things  X-cao  do  as  I  will ;  that  the  motions  of  xny  body,  ia  many  fM^pects, 
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[  i%  from  hit  own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  firat  deteiv 
mining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not  from  bia  choiee ;  bis  choico 
ia  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself  some  other 
way^and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the  mat« 
tar:  If  it  be  not  from  himaclfof  choiee^  then  it  is  not  from 
himself  vohintarily  ;  and  if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame, 
than  if  it  were  not  from  himse^  at  all.  It  is  a  yanity,  to  pre« 
tend  it  is  a  svfficient  answer  to  this,  to  my,  that  it  is  notbinf^ 
but  metaphysical  neinement  and  subtihy,  and  ao  attended  with 
.  dbaenrity  and  uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  oar  miiidB»  thai  what  is  blame* 
wortSiy  in  a  man  most  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is 
idao,  that  it  must  be  from  something  bad  in  himself,  a  bad 
ch<^e,  or  bad  iMsposidon.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is,  that 
this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  cnl  in  itself  end  the  man 
Nameworthy  for  it,  on  ita  own  accoimt,  without  tahkig  into 
our  notion  of  its  bhimeworthinessf  another  bad  choice,  or  dis* 
poution  going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ;  for  that 
is  a  ridUttloits  absurdity^  runniog  us  into  an  immediate  con* 

insttntaBeon^  fbHow  the  aclli  of  my  Win  concemiBg  tfaoae  notiont ;  and 
slMt  my  Will  hw  aoaw  coimiaad  of  my  thoogbu ;  tad  diat  die  actf  of  my 
WUi  aie  my  oiro,  i.  e.  that  ih^  aee  act*  of  my  WiU,  the  volitioai  of  my  own 
mmd  i  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will.  Which,  I  pretome,  it 
the  sum  oF  what  othen  experience  in  thi$  affair.  But  as  to  finding  by  expe- 
rience, that  my  WiU  isorigtoally  determined  by  ictelf ;  or  that,  my  Will  fir^ 
choottng  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly  fol- 
lows; and  that  this  is  the  ftnt  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  Will  in  any  af- 
fair $  ar  tftat  aay  volitioB  risca  in  my  mM  Dostiagsatly ;  I  ^<eUnp,  I  know 
aotbing  is  myself,  by  experience,  of  this  natom;  and  oothtag  that  ever  I  ex^ 
perienced,  carries  the  lesst  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,'  or  gives 
me  any  more  reason  to  suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose 
tint  my  volitions  existed  twenty  years  before  they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  find 
myaelf  possessed  of  my  volitions,  before  I  can  see  the  effectual  power  of  any 
cause  to  pioduoe  them,  {for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen 
hot  by  the  effect)  and  this,  for  ought  I  luow,  may  make  some  imagine,  thir 
'volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  piodjiccs  itself.  .But  1  have  no  more  mason 
Imm  hence  to  detennioe  any  sacb  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  1  g«ve 
myself  my  own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  without  a  cause, 
heeause  I  first  found  myself  posseiKd  of  being,  before  I  had  knowledge  of  a 
cause  of  my  being. 
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iradiction}  which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthidestf  ha^ 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  nerer  comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  sup^ 
posed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  df  the  affair.  As 
was  demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the 
moral  eTil  of  volitions  and  dlspoutions  in  the  cause  of  themy 
but  the  nature  of  them.  An  evil  thing's  bdng  tkou  a  man,  or 
from  something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not  essential  to  the 
original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  be- 
ing the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing 
be  from  us,  and  not  from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of 
blameWorthitiess  or  ill  desert,  according  to  our  natural  sense. 
When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  his 
Will  or  choice,  he  i^  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in^ 
IT ;  So  far  as  the  Will  is  in  it,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  fur- 
ther. Neither  do  we  go  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blamCf 
to  inquire  whether  the  bad  Will  be  from  a  bad  Will :  There 
is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  Will ;  because^ 
according  to  our  natural  apprehen^on,  blame  originaily  con^ 
siets  in  it.  Therefore  a  thing's  being  from  a  man,  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame  or  ill  desert. 
Because  those  things,  in  our  external  actions,  are  most  prop- 
erly said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice  ;  and  n» 
other  external  actions,  but  those  that  we  from  u»  in  this  senset 
have  the  nature  of  blame  i  and  they  indeed,  not  so  properly 
because  they  are  from  u«,  as  because  we  are  in  them,  i.  e.  our 
Wills  are  in  them  ;  not  so  much  because  they  arc  from  some 
firofierty  of  ours,  as  because  they  are  our  firofiertics. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly y>*om  tUf 
as  their  cause ;  and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men's  actions  and 
conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society,  as  deserv- 
ing ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is  come 
to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their 
measures  of  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame,  from  the  dicutea 
of  common  sense,  about  these  orvert  acts  of  men  ;  to  the  run- 
ning of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadful 
confusion. 
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And)  therefore,  I  observe) 

III.  It  is  so  ftr  from  being  true  (whatever  inaybe|)Te- 
tended)  that  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained, depends  oii  (Certain  abstruse^  nnintelligible,  metaphya  - 
kal  terms  and  notions ;  aiid  that  the  Amimian  scheme,  without 
needing  such  clbUds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  support- 
ed by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  that  the  very  re- 
verse is  most  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is 
£ict,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  things  with  meta- 
physical, unintelKgible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
abstruse,  metaphysical  propositions,  and  words  without  a 
meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstrations  depend  very  much 
on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as,  aelfdctcmd'- 
-natUnty  and  tovereignty  of  the  fViU  $  and  the  metaphysical 
sense  they  put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity y  contingency y  action^ 
mgencyy  life,  quite  diverse  from  their  meaning  as  used  in  com- 
mon speech  *  &'id  which,  as  they  use  them,  are  without  any- 
consistent  meaningior  any  manner  of  Satinet,  consistent  ideas; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed 
phrases  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers  or  the  most  unintelli* 
l^ble  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fanatics. 
Tea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms,  on 
which  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
ing what  they  mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
fiounds,  without  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  an- 
swer them  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
sions, as  they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  because  their  expla- 
nations destroy  themselves.  No  such  notions  as  imply  self- 
contradiction,  and  selfabolition,  and  this  a  great  many  ways^ 
can  subsist  in  the  mind  ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole 
which  is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension  vdth- 
out  dimendons,  or  of  an  effect  which  Is  before  its  cause....wfr- 
minian^  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of  art,  and  in  their  met- 
aphysical meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  degree.  Thus^ 
Instead  of  the  plain,  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  whieh  all  man« 
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'kindi  in  etery  part  .of  tbe  face  of  the  earth*  and  in  all  age^ 
have ;  eonsistiiig  in  opportunity  to  do  as  eoe  pleases ;  they 
have  introduced  a  Bew>  strange  libertyi  consisting  in  indiffer- 
eocOf  contlngencOf  and  selfdetemaination  ;  by  which  they  in* 
Tolfe  themselves  and  others  in  great  obscurityt  and  manifold 
gross  inconsistence.  Soi  instead  of  placing,  virtue  and  tice» 
as  common  sense  places  them  very  mucb>  in  fixed  bias  and 
iQClinatioB,  and  greatet  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  md  more 
established  inclination;  thesot  through  their  refinings  and 
abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  c<»iusting  in  indiflerencei 
to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  Se  they  have  reaaenel 
themselves,  not  by  metaphyseal  distinctions,  but  metaphysic* 
al  confiision,  into  many  principles  about  moral  agency,  Uanu^ 
praise,  reward  and  punishment,  which  are,  as  has  been  abewB» 
exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  wai 
{^rhaps  to  their  own  sease^  wkkk  gevena  them  in  i 
lifii. 
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WHETHER  the  things  vhich  have  been  alleged,  are  li». 
%l6  to  any  tetesable  answer  in  the  way  of  cahn*  ialelligible 
aad  tirict  v*asoiikif(v  I  mutt  leave  echera  to  judge  ;  bitt  I  am 
aensible  they  ate  ttable  tooM  sovt  of  aoswer.  It  la  not  un** 
Vk^lff  thfit  aome,  who  value  themselves  on  the  snn^poaed  ra« 
tioDal  and  generooa  princifdea  of  the  modem,  bshionalde  dit* 
vinity,  will  ha^  their  mdignation  and  disdaia  raked  at  th^ 
eight  of  tfaie  discourse,  and  en  perceiving  what  things  are  pre* 
sanded  lo  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of  be* 
ing  rean^  or  of  so  much  notice  as  to  say  nMich  abont  it^  they 
may  probably  venew  the  usual  eiDclamations,  with  additional 
vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the^e  o/ihe  heathen^  Hob- 
bes'  neeewdttfy  and  vnMng  taen  mere  macbinea  /  accnmulating; 
the  terrible  e|Utheta  of  JiUaiy  ut^rueirabicy  inevitable^  irreeiati^ 
Mr,  l^c^  and  il  may  be,  with  the  addition  oiborrid9X!^  bku/tke' 
mou0;  andperhapa  much  skili  may  be  used  to  set  forth  things, 
which  have  been  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking  ti9 
the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  tiiose,  who 
have  either  toa  little  capacity,  or  U)o  much  confidence  of  the- 
opinions  they  have  imlnbed,  and  contempt  of  the  contrary,  to 
try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect  examination.* 

*  M  writer,  of  Uie pfCMntagt,  whom  I  hMrttsvcrkl' time» hadioccatioo' to 
omtioo,  fpoiks  onco  Md  again  of  thoso  who  hold  the  docuina  of  ntcasitj^ 
aa^caitaly  worthy  of  the  name  of  phihsophtrs,..A  do  not  know, whether  he  haa* 
nspoet  to  any  particalar  notion  of  neceuity,  thai  some  may  htvematntatiied  ^ 
■ndf  if  lo,  what  doctrine  of  occettity  it  it  that  he  means... .Whether  I  am  wor- 
thy of  the.  name  of  a  philosopher,  or  not,  would  be  a  question  litdotot  tho- 
pment  pnrpoic.  If  iny,  and  ever  lo  many,  should  deny  it,I  ahonld  not  think 
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Or  difficultiet  may  be  started  and  insisted  on»  which  do  not  be* 
long  to  the  controversy ;  because,  Ibt  them  be  more  or  lesa 
realf  and  hard  to  be  resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owing  to 
any  thing  distingtishing  of  this  scheme  froni  that  of  the  Ar* 
minians,  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished  by  re- 
nouncing the  former,  ^and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some 
particular  things  may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  thinly 
will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the  generality  ;  and  these 
may  be  glossed  and  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemptuous  ■ 
words ;  and  from  th^npe^  th0  whole  treated  with  triumph  and 
insult. 

It  is  ^asy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  punts  in 
controversy,  between  Cdhmmts  and  Amdmana,  depends  on  the 
determination  of  this  grand  article  concerning  the  freedom 
efthe  WtUi  reguUite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by  clearing  and 
establishing  the  CahnnUtic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the  chief  ar* 
^ments  are  obviated,  by  which  Amdrdan  doctrines  in  gener- 
al are  supported,  and  the  contrary  doctrinoa  demonstratively 
confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest,  that  God's  moral 
government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  mord  agents^ 
snaking  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls, 
warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  deterwirmg  dUfioad 
of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the  universe,  in  his 
firovidence  i  either  by  positive  efficiency,  or  permission.  In- 
deed, such  an  unroersal^  determndng  Pravidetice  infers  some 
kind  of  necessity  of  all  events,  such  a  riecesuty  as  implies  an 
infallible,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity  of  the  event ;  but 
no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents,  is  needRil  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity  ;  which 

it  worth  the  while  tQ  ealer  ioto  a  dispute  on  that  question  :  Thongh  at  the 
same  time  I  might  expect,  some  better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  aigiimeoks 
broQght  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  1  maintain  ;  and  I  might  further  icas? 
onably  desire,  that  it  might  be  considered,  whether  it  does  not  become  tbose^ 
"^ho  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophers,  to  be  sensible,  that  there  U 
a  difference  between  argument  and  contempt ;  yea,  and  a  difiereace  between 
the  contemptiblenesi  of  Uicpentm  that  argues,  and  the  inponclusiyen^n  of  tbg 
srguments  he  offers. 
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does  as  much  ascertun  the  futiirity  of  the  event)  as  any  other 
necessity.  But^  as  has  been  demonstrated,  such  a  necessity 
is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  reasonable  use 
of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  pumshments,  &c.  Yea,  not  on- 
ly are  objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Frorvidencej  removed  by  what  has  been 
said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is  demonstrated. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future 
events  is  established  by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or 
moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  that  the  Sovereign  Creator  and 
Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering 
his  own  conduct,  either  in  designedly  acting  or  forbearing  to 
act.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  it  had  its  being  at  first,  both  negative 
and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ; 
and  all  the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances, 
snust  be  ordered  by  him.  And  God's  active  and  positive  in<-^ 
terpositions,  after  the  world  was  created,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  these  interpodtions ;  also  every  instance  of  his 
forbearing  to  interpose,  and  the  sure  consequences  of 
this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined  according  to  his 
pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  any  thing  whatsoever,  or  that  is  connected  with 
any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance,  either  positive  or  nega- 
^ve,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be  order- 
ed of  God  ;  either  by  a  designed  efficiency  and  interposition, 
or  a  designed  forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But,  as  has 
been  proved,  all  events  idiatsoever  are  necessarily  connected 
vrith  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or  negative,  which 
is  the  ground  oiF  their  existence  :  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something 
in  the  state  of  things,  either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  o- 
riginal  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which  is  connected 
with  nothing  preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  con- 
duct, either  his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  as  God  designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and 
its  connected  consequences,  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  he 
designedly  orders  all  things. 
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Th#  Uiingci  wbiek  have  been  saida,  obviate  some  ef  t^ 
ehief  objecugns  of  Armloians  against  ihe  CsUvinistic  doctrine 
of  the  total  dfflr^vi^y  qn4  corrvfiUqn  qfm^n's  nature  j  wkeity 
^  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  ef  un>  and  be  is  niter- 
ly  unable^  without  the  Interpositien  of  sovereign  grace^  aav* 
iBgly  to  love  God,  believe  In  Christy  or  de  any  thing  thai  It 
truly  good  and  acceptable  in  Go^s  sight.    For  the  nndn  obp 
jection  against  thb  doctrine  is*  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  man's  WUly  conmtiog  in  in<fiirerenee  and  selfde*^ 
tsrmining  power ;  because  it  snpposes  msA  to  be  under  a  ne^ 
ocssity  of  sinning,  and  that  God  requires  things  of  him  io  or- 
der to  his  avoidinf  eternal  damnaiion,  which  he  is  unsMe  t* 
do ;  and  that  thia  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  die 
sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations,  tec.    Now^  this  doctrine 
supposes  no  9fhfir  mcesmtf^  ef  stnoing,  than  a  moral  necessL 
ty ;  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  does  not  at  all  excuse  aia  ; 
^nd  sup^ofies  no  other  imbUUy  to  obey  any  command,  et 
perform  any  duty,  even  the  most  spiritual  and  exalted,  bqe  a 
moral  inabitfly,  which,  as  has  beesi  proved,  does  not  excuse 
persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  tbingi^  or  make 
Ihem  not  to  he  tbe  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsels  and 
invitations.    And  moreover,  it  has^beea  shewn  that  tibere  la 
not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  eaastence,  or  so  much  as  in 
idea,  any  such  freedom  oJf  WilV  consisting  in  indiSbrence  and 
setfdeiefminatk>n«  for  the  sake  of  whicb,  thia  doctrine  oforig^ 
inal  sin  is  caat  out ;  and  that  no  such  freedom  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just  desevi  «f  puniahracnt. 
The  things  which  have  been  obaerved,.do  aba  take  off  the 
mun  objeotineA  of  Armonians  againsft  th^  doctrine  ef  qjBfkcam 
dam  grace  i    and  at  the  same  tiaae  prove  the  grace  e£  God  ioc 
asinnec^a  conversion  (if  tliere  beany  gsace  or  divaoe'iliSu<« 
eace  ia  the  affair)  to  be  efficaciauoy  yea»  and  wrrMstiifit^  too,  it 
by  irresistible  is  meant  that  which,  is  attended  with  a  moral 
necessity,  which  it  is  impossible  should  eves  be  violated  by 
any  resistance.    Tbe  main,  objection  of  Acminians  against 
thi&  doctrine  is,  that  it  ia  inconristent  with  their  seUdetermin- 
ing  freedom  of  Will ;  and  that  ii  ia  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  deter- 
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fluniDg  ciBcacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its  bein^ 
owing  to  a  se]fino?itig  power ;  that  in  that  case^  the  good 
which  is  wrought,  would  not  be  our  Tirtue,  but  rather  God's 
itoue  ;  because  it  ia  not  the  person  In  whom  it  is  wrought^ 
that  is  the  determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it 
in  him.  But  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these 
objections,  have  been  conttdered ;  and  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  that  the  liberty  of  moral  agents  does  not  consist  in  self* 
determuiing  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  liber- 
ty in  order  to  the  tiature  of  virtiie,  nor  does  it  at  alt  hinder  but  . 
that  the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  tnay  be  the  virtue  of  the  sub* 
ject,  though  it  be  not  ffom  selfdetermination,  but  thb  deter* 
mination  of  an  entrinsio  cause  t  eteh  so  ae  to  cause  the  event 
to  be  morally  necessary  to  the  subject  of  it.  And  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nothing  hi  the  state  or  acts  ef  the  Will  of 
man  is  contingent ;  bot  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  • 
thi^  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  necessity ;  and  as  it  has 
also  been  now  demonstrated^  that  the  doetrine  of  an  universal 
determinVng  Providence,  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity which  was  proved  before }  and  so  that  God  does  ded- 
alvely,  in  his  Providence,  order  all  the  volitions  of  moral  a* 
gents,  either  by  positive  infiuence  or  permission  ;  and  it  be* 
ing  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair  of 
Mian's  virtuous  volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by 
some  positive  influence,  and  not  by  mere  permission,  as  in 
tlie  afibir  of  a  sinful  voKtioo  ;  if  we  put  these  things  togeth- 
er, it  will  follow,  that  Ood^s  asnstsffice  or  infiuence,  must  be 
determining  and  decisive,  or  moat  be  attended  with  a  moral 
necessity  of  the  event ;  and  so,  that  God  gives  virtue,  hoH* 
ness  and  conversion  to  sinners^  by  an  influence  which  deter- 
mines tlie  efiiset,  in  such  a  aoanner,  that  the  efifect  will  infalli^ 
biy  follow  by  a  mon^  necessity  ;  wl»ch  is  what  Calvinista 
mean  by  efficacious  and  irresistible  grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  lihewise  answer  the 
chief  ofa^ectioBs  against  the  doctrine  of  God*s  nmversal  and 
absolute  decrtCj  and  afford  infallible  proof  of  this  doctrine  ^ 
and  of  the  doctiine  of  a^«ete^fy  eternal^  fiersonal  election  in  par- 
Ucular.    The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are^  that 
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they  infer  a  netessity  of  the  ▼olitioQs  of  moral  agetils,  and  6f 
Uie  future,  moral  state  and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  conasi* 
ept  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  punishments^  which  sre 
connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the 
precepts,  calls,  counsels,  warnings  aud  expostulations  of  the 
word  of  God  ;  or  with  the  various  methods  and  means  of 
grace,  which  God  uses  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance ;  and  the  whole  of  that  moral  goTemment,  which  God 
exercises  towards  manlund  ;  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsist- 
ence between  the  aecret  and  revealed  Will  of  God,  and  make 
God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  things  have  been  obvi- 
ated in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of 
these  doctrines,  concerning  God's  eternal  purposes,  will  fol- 
low from  what  was  just  now  observed  concerning  God's  uni- 
,versal  Providence ;  how  it  infallibly  follows  from  what  has 
been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events ;  and  the^olitions  of 
moral  agents  amongst  others  by  such  a  deduye  disposal,  that 
the  events  are  in&IIibly  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if 
God  disposes  all  events,  so  that  the  infallible  existence  of  the 
events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he,  doubtless,  thus 
.  orders  and  decides  things  knowmglyy  and  on  dengn.  God 
does  not  do  what  he  does,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accident- 
ally or  unawares  ;  either  vnthout  or  bedde  his  intention.  And 
if  there  be  a  foregoing  </e<(s72,  of  doing  and  ordering  as  he 
does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  fiurfiose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
has  been  shewn  that  nothing  is  new  to  God,  in  any  respect, 
but  all  things  are  perfectly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eter- 
nity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his  deugns  or  purposes  are 
not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or  ap- 
pearances, but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been 
now  shewn,  how  the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace 
certainly  follows  from  things  proved  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
course ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of  fiarticU" 
lar^  eternal^  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  true  saints, 
no  otherwise  than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishea 
them  from  others,  by  an  efficacious  power  and  influence  of 
his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God  thus,  makes 
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iome  saiDtSi  and  not  others,  or  design  or  purpose)  and  (as  has 
(>een  now  obserred)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it  follows, 
{hat  God  thus  distinguished  from  others,  all  that  ever  become 
(me  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree.  I  might  also 
shew  how  Cod's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  ab- 
solute decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a  de- 
monstration from  it,  but  that  thb  discourse  may  not  be  length- 
ened out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted  for  the  present. 

f'roih  these  thingsit  will  inevitably  follow,  thift  however  bhrist 
in  some  sense  may  be  said  id  die  for  ally  a:nd  to  redeem  all  visi^ 
ile  Christians^  yea,  the  whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet  there 
inust  be  somethmg  futrticuldr  in  the  design  of  his  death,  with 
respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved,  there- 
by. As  appears  by  ^hat  has  been  now  tfhewn,  God  has  the 
actual  salvation  or  redemption  6f  a  certain  number  in  his 
j>roper,  absolute  design,  and  of  ^  certain  number  only  ;  an^ 
therefore  such  a  design  ofcily  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a 
proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to 
die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design  with  respect  to  no  other> 
taost  strietly  speaking  ;  ibr  it  is  impossible  that  Cod  ihould 
prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has ;  h^ 
eertainly  does  not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strrctne  J9  of 
Speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he  has  not.  And,  indeed,  such 
a  particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as  infallibly 
follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  ais  from 
that  of  the  decree.  For  it  is  ^s  impossible,  in  Strictness 
ef  speech,  that  God  should  proseciue  a  design,  or  aim  at  a 
thing,  which  lie  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly  knows  will 
hot  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that 
trhich  is  beside  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some 
ol* the  main  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
and  necessary  fierseverance  of  saints,  and  some  of  the  main 
foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.  The  main  prej«> 
udices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these* 
They  suppose  such  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be 
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repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the  Will :  That  it  must  be  oir^ 
ing  to  man's  own  selfdetermining  power,  that  he^rat  becomtt 
virtuous  and  holy  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a 
thing  contingent,  to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of 
Will,  whether  he  will  p.craevere  in  virtue  and  holiness  ;  and 
that  Otherwise  his  continuing  stedfast  in  faith  and  obedience 
would  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardaji)le« 
nor  could  his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine 
commands,  counsels  and  promises,  nor  his  apostacy  be  proper- 
ly  threatened,  and  men  warned  against  it.  Whereas  we  find  aH 
these  things  in  Scripture  :  There  we  find  stedfastness  and 
perseverance  in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue 
of  the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious 
rewards  promised  to  it ;  and  also  find  that  God  makes  it  the 
subject  of  his  commands,  counsels  and  promises  ;  and  the 
contrary,  of  threatcnings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation 
of  these  objections  has  been  removed,  in  its  being  shewn  that 
moral  necessity  and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  incon- 
sistent  with  these  things  ;  and  that  as  to  freedom  of  Will,  ly- 
ing in  the,  power  of  the  Will  to  determine  itself,  there  neither 
is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it^  in  order  to  virtue,  re- 
ward; commands,  counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute  e- 
lection  do  certainly  follow  from  things  which  have  been  prov- 
ed in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some  of  the  main  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  established. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man's  be- 
coming a  true  saint  at  firM,  does  not  depend  on  the  selfde- 
termining power  of  the  Will,  but  on  the  determining,  effica- 
cious grace  of  God ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so 
also  with  respect  to  men's  being  continued  saints,  or  perse- 
vering in  faith  and  holiness.  The  conversion  of  a  sinner  be- 
ing not  owing,  to  a  man's  selfdetermination,  but  to  God's  de- 
tei;minalion  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  de- 
pending on  the  sovereign  Will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free 
Will  of  man  ;  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  ;  and 
it  being  very  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  eternal  e- 
lection  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness^  is  also 
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wax  dectioD  of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  ap- 
pointment to  salvation  must  also  be  absolute^  and  not  depend- 
ing on  their  contingent^  selfdetermining  Will.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree, 
that  all  true  saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  sal- 
ivation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fair  and  impartial  reader ;  and  when  he  has  maturely- 
weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it  to  his  consideration,  wheth- 
er many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  others  that  succeeded 
themy  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his 
church,  and  gpreatest  ipsmiments  of  their  deliverance  from 
error  and  darkness,  and  W  the  support  of  the  cause  of  piety 
among  them,  l\ave  not  been  injured  in  the  contempt  with, 
which  they  liave  been  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their 
teaching  and  maij^itaining  such  doQtrines  as  are  commonly 
called  CatvinUtic.  Indeed,  some  of  these  new  writers,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  represented  the  doctrines  of 
these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
diculous, and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of 
a  very  generous  jcharity,  have  allowed  that  they  were  honest* 
wellmeaning  men  ;  yea,  it  may  be  some  of  tbem^  as  though 
it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to  them,  have 
allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they 
lived,  and  conudering  the  great  disadvantages  they  labored 
under ;  when  at  the  same  time,  their  manner  of  speaking 
has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds  pf  their 
readers,  that  they  were  persons^  who,  through  thp  lowness 
of  their  genius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their 
minds  were  shackled  and  thoughts  confined,  living  in  the 
gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced,  and  demure- 
ly and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous 
opinions,  worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  pos- 
sessed of  that  noble  and  generous  freedom  of  thought  j  which 
happily  prevails  in  this  age  of  light  and  inquiry.  When, 
indeed,  such  is  the  case,  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed,  speak 
as  big  words  as  they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And 
really,  all  the  ./^rnztnuiTT^  en  earth  might  be  challenged  with* 
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out  arrogance  or  vanity^  tp  make  the$e  principtet  of  tbeitf ^ 
wherein  they  mainly  differ  from  their  fathers,  whom  they 
fo  much  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense  ;  yea,  and 
perhaps  tp  produce  any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  btindr 
#st  ^igot  pf  the  church  of  Rome,  or  the  most  ig;nprant  Mus* 
aulitian  or  extravajcant  enthusiast,  that  might  be  reduced  to 
:|nore  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  themselves  ;  though  their  inconsistendef 
indeed  may  not  l^e  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfully  veiled  by  a  de* 
ceitfiil  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indptarminate  ^gnificar 
^on  of  phrases.  I  will  nof  deny^  that  these  gentlemen^ 
many  pf  them,  are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  beei| 
helped  to  higher  attainments  in  philosophy,  than  those  an? 
^ient  divines,  and  have  done  great  servicjB  to  the  church  of 
God  in  some  inspects ;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  dif« 
fering  from  their  fathers  with  such  magisterial  assurancei 
in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  bp  owing  to  some  other  cause 
than  superior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  hp  worthy  of  ponsideradon,  whether  the 
great  alteration,  which  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things 
in  our  nation,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  worldf 
in  this  and  the  past  age,  by  the  expToding  so  generally  Cair 
^inistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  tp  be 
greatly  rejoiced  in  by  the  friends  pf  truth,  learning  and  virtiie, 
as  an  instance  pf  the  great  increase  pf  light  in  the  Christiaii 
church  ;  I  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  suph  cause  as  an 
increase  of  true  knowledge  and  understanding  \n  things  of 
religion  ;  or  whether  there  i$  not  reason  to  fear,  that  it  may 
pe  owing  to  some  worsp  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  thfs  boldness 
of  some  writers  may  npt  be  worthy  to  be  reflected  on,  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if  these  and  those  things  are 
true  (which  yet  appear  to  be  the  dempnstrable  dictates  of  rear 
son,  as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  pf  the  mouth  of  the  Moi^ 
High)  then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest 
ideceit  and  double  dealing,  and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have 
gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any  book  ^hicl) 
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|«reteods  to  be  scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is 
sufficient  warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be 
the  word  of  God....5ome,  who  have  not  gone  so  &r,  haye  said,  . 
that  if  the  siiiripture  seems  to  teach  any  such  doctrines,  so 
igontrary  to « reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other  in- 
Serpretation  of  those  tiexts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be . 
(exhibited.  Others  express  themselves  yet  more  modestly  : 
•They  express  a  tenderness  and  religious  fear,  lest  they  should 
receive  and  teach  any  thing  that  should  seeifi  to  reflect  on 
pod's  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods 
pf  administration)  in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore 
$ xpress  themselves  as  not  daring  to  embrace  some  doctrine^, 
though  they  seem  to  be  delivered  in  scripture,  according  to 
the  more  obvious  and  ii^turai  construction  of  the  words.  But 
indeed  it  would  shew  a  truer  modesty  and  hutnility,  if  they 
would  more  entirely  rely  on  God's  wisdom  and  discerning, 
who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  is  agreeable  to  his 
pwn  perfections,  and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men ;  but  by  his 
own  unerring  instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth 
}s ;  knowing  how  little  our  judgment  is  to  be  depended  on, 
and  how  extremely  prone,  vain  and  blind  men  are,  to  err  in 
9uch  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  scripture  plainly  taught 
the  opposite  doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at, 
viz.  the  ArmMan  doctrine  of  free  Will,  and  others  depending 
thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  difiiculties  that  attend 
the  scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any, 
even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the  first  re- 
formers, which  our  late  free  thinkers  have  so  superciliously 
exploded....Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argument  of  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's 
minds,  and  strong  prejudices  of  their  hearts,  are  rejected, 
as  mpst  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the  wise  and  great  men 
of  the  world;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully  and 
strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most 
dfsmonstrable,  certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.    By 
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«uch  things  it  appears,  that  the/ooHshnesa  of  God  is  vfUer  than 
tneny  and  God  does  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  i.  19,  20.  <^  For  it  is 
written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ;  I  will  bring 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the 
wise  !  Where  is  the  scribe !  Where  is  the  dispuler  of  this 
world !  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?* 
And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it  will  b^ 
in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verse  27,  28,  29. 
«  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  qf  the  world,  to  con- 
found the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty  ;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  jarc  despised,  hath  God 
chosen :  Yea,  and  things  which  are  not^  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.'* 
Amev. 
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OH  THE  S3SAT8  ON  THE  PRINCtlPLES  OF  MORALITY  AND  MAT*^ 
URAL  RELIOIOI*,  IK  A  LETTER  TO  A  MINISTER  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

nEVEREND   SIR, 

THE  intimations  you  have  given  roe  of  tlie  use  whlchi 
has,  by  some,  been  made  of  what  I  have  written  dn  the  FreC' 
dom  of  the  Will,  ^c,  to  vindicate  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
liberty  and  necessity^  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  thePrirt" 
cifiics  of  Morality  and  Mitural  Religion,  has  occasioned  my 
reading  this  author^s  essay  on  that  subject,  with  partictriar 
care  and  attention.  And  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry,  that  our 
schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide 
difference  appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  plac6 
with  respect  to  all  men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  liber- 
ty,* and  plainly  denies  that  men  have  any  liberty  in  acting. 
Thus  in  p.  168,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  our  determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  con* 
eludes  with  saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our 
power  or  direction,  which  is  confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at 
bottom  have no  liberty."  Whereas,  I  have  abund- 
antly expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions, 
ha-i  true  liberty  ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  univer- 
sally takes  place,  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any 
thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the  utmost  lib- 
erty that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  con- 
ceived oft. 

*  P.  160,  161,  164,  165,  and  many  other  places. 
■»■  IrKpiiry,  p.  s8....4;i,  t86, 187,  278...,aM,  30D,  307,  3«6  ...335. 
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I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  o^ntbN 
al  necessity  of  men's  volitions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  Qniverwr 
sal,  at  least  some  degree  ot  lihe^y  is  denied  ;  that  though  it 
'  be  true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain  a  self*' 
determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence 
and  indififerehce,  hold  an  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  |  do  ; 
but  I  think  this  is  certainly  ft  gMat  miitak6. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  In  p.  38,  ^i  other  places^ 
is  the  power,  opfiorttmUyy  or  advcmtage,  that  any  one  hat  to  de 
08  he  fiieasesf  or  conducting  in  any  re^ct,  according  to  hia 
pleasure;  withotit  considering  how  his  pleature  comes  to  be 
as  it  is.  It  is  demonstrable,  add|  I  thinks  has  been  demons 
strated,  that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  maintain, 
is  inconsistent  with  this  liberty  ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty  than 
this  :  If  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  con- 
ceive  of  a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this  they  are  deceit^ 
ed,  and  delude  themselves  with  confused  ambiguous  words, 
Instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say,  ^  Tes,  I  con- 
ceive of  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of 
.conducting  in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.  a  liberty  oichoot* 
ing  as  he  pleases/'  Such  an  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  eith« 
er  blush  or  laugh  at  his  own  instance.  For,  is  not  choosing 
as  he  pleases,  conducting  in  some  retfiecty  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that 
pleasure  ?  If  he  says,  ^  Yes,  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my 
own  choice.^  If  he  be  a  man  o^  common  sense,  by  this  time 
he  will  see  his  own  absurdity  ;  for  he  must  needs  see  that  his 
notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain 
any  judgment  or  conception  how  he  comes  by  that  choicei 
which  first  determines  his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed 
his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if  any  shall  say, «  That 
a  man  exercises  liberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his  own 
choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any 
choice,  preference,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  deter- 
mination arising  contingently  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  indif- 
ference ;"  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception  of  libera 
ty  I  as  such  A  determination  of  the  Will  voold  not  be  a  vol- 
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untary  determinatiod  of  it.  Surely  he  that  pkces  liberty  in  a 
power  of  doing  something  not  according  to  his  own  choice^  or 
from  his  choice^  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  than  ht  that 
places  it  in  doing  As  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  elec- 
tion, if  there  were  a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself 
but  not  By  its  choice  or  according  to  its  pleasure,  what  advan- 
tage wduid  it  give  ?  And  what  tiberty,  worth  contending  for^ 
would  be  exercised  in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Amdnian^  Pelagian^ 
or  M/ucuredn^  can  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  libertyi 
than  the  notion  of  it  which  I  have  explained  :  Which  nodon 
is  apparently,  p<&rfectly  consistent  with  the  iVhole  of  that  tie* 
cessity  of  men's  actions,  which  I  suppose  takes  place.  And 
I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  Is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a 
higher  notion,  or  fotm  a  higher  imagination  of  liberty  ;  let 
them  talk  of  Boroereignty  of  the  IViil,  wlfdetetmtdng  flower^ 
9elf motion^  sel/dtrectioTif  arbitrary  decUion^  liberty  ad  utrumvisy 
jtower  of  chooHng  cUfferentty  in  groen  ca^ea,  Ufc.  l3tc.  as  long  as 
they  will.  It  is  apparent  that  these  men,  in  their  strenuous 
affirmation,  and  dispute  about  these  things,  aim  at  they  know 
not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have  no  conception  of, 
substituting  a  number  of  confused,  unmeaning  words,  iiistead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged 
clearly  to  explain  what  they  would  have :  They  never  caii 
answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Eaeaya^  through  his  whole  JS««ay  oh 
Liberty  and  Kece%aty^  goes  on  that  supposition,  that,  in  order 
to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must  have  a  freedom  that  is 
opposed  to  moral  neoessity  ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175,  that 
^  sach  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting 
without  and  against  motives^  a  power  of  acting  without  any 
view,-  purpose  or  design,  and  even  of  acting  in  cdntradictioa 
to  our  own  desires  and  aversioDS)  and  to  all  our  plinc^ries  of 
action  ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  ra« 
tional  nature.  Now,  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as 
this,  a  higher  sort  or  defrree  of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of 
following  one's  own  views  and  purposes,  and  acting  agreeaUe 
to  his  own  inclinations  and  passions  ?  Who  will  ever  reasona-* 
Uy  suppose  that  liberty,  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  in*- 
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•onsistent  with  a  rational  nature,,  to  be  a  kind  of  liberty  tSxnwi 
that  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  rational,  inteUl* 
fent,  designing  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Easayn  seems  to  suppose  such  a  neces- 
sity to  take  place»  as  is  inconsistent  with  some  supposable 
povfcr  of  arbitrary  choice  ;•  or  that  there  is  some  liberty  con* 
«eivab1e,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  firofier^ 
iy  in  their  fiov9ery\  and  by  which  events  might  be  more  defiend' 
ent  on  our^ehet  ;t  contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be  evident  in 
my  Inquiry.^  What  way  can  be  imagined,  of  our  actions  be- 
ing more  m  our  fioxocr^  from  ouraetves^  or  deficndent  on  our' 
aehesf  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own 
choice,  to  act  from  our  own  inclinatlpn,  pursue  our  own  views, 
and  execute  our  own  designs  ?  Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act 
thus,  is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power,  and  de- 
pendent on  ourselves,  as  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subjects  of 
acts  and  events,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  deaire^ 
viewy  fiurfioae  or  deaiffn^  or  any  firincifile  of  action  within  our- 
selves ;  as  we  must  be  acording  to  this  author's  own  declared 
sense,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is 
opposed  to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  every  where  to  suppose,  that  necessi- 
ty, most  property  so  called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and 
that  the  terms  neceaaary^  unavoidadlcj  imfioaaible^  lite,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  naturaF necessity.  In 
p.  173,  he  says,  <<  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable^ 
equally  agrees,  both  to  moral  and  phyucal  necessity."  And 
in  p.  184,  <<  All  things  that  fall  out  in  the  natural  and  moral 
vroildare  alike  necessary.'^  P.  174,  <<This  inclination  and 
choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing 
motive.  In  this  lies  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  was  im^ssible  we  could  act  otherwise." 
He  often  expresses  himself  in  like  manner  elsewhere,  speak- 
ing in  strong  terms  of  men^s  actions  as  taurvoidable^  what  they 
cannot  forbear,  having  no  flower  over  their  own  actions,  the 

•  P.  169.       t  P.  x9t,  195,  197,  S06.        X  P.  183.       iP.  395,  z^ 
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#rder  of  them  being  unalterably  fixed  and  iruefiarably  linked 
together,  &c.* 

On  the  contraiy,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connex* 
ion  between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones,  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men's  Wills,  which  is 
called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  im- 
properly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  musty  cannot^  imfiosMle^ 
tmaJblCy  irresistible^  unavoidable^  inrvincibley  l^c.  when  applied 
here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  significallon,  and  are 
either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignificancy,  or 
in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  mean* 
ing,  and  their  use  in  common  speech  ;  and,  that  such  a  ne- 
cessity as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  Wills,  is  more  properly 
called  certainty y  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other  than  the 
certain  connexion  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry ^  I  think  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice  in  person's  minds,  aris- 
ing from  an  insensible,  habituid  perversion  and  misa^lication 
of  such  like  terms  as  necessary y  imfiossibley  unable^  unavoidable^ 
invincible^  life,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose  a 
certain  connexion  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing 
motives  or  inclinations,  or  any  preceding  moral  influence 
whatsoever,  is  truly  and  properly  to  suppose  suoh  a  strong,  ir- 
refragable chain  of  causes  and  effects,  as  stands  in  the  way  of, 
and  makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like 
immovable  and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass  ;  and  im-^ 
pedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of  adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and 
bars  of  iron :  Whereaa,  all  such  representations  suggest  ideas 
as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  Nothing 
that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any 
&tal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as 
they  please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea  with  the  highest  degree 
of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  possibly 
enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  I  know  it  is  in 
vain  to  endeavor  to  make  some  persons  believe  this,  or  at  leas} 
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f;ill]r  and  steadilf  to  believe  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to 
them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains,  which  has  been  long 
fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  tteceasaryy  mutt^  cannot^  hnfiOBd' 
bUi  ^c,  the  association  with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  is  not  broken  \  and  the  judgment  Js 
powerfoUy  warped  by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been  long  bent 
and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  will  returq  to  its  former 
curyity  again  and  again. 

The  author  of  the  Esaaye  most  manifestly  supposes  that 
if  men  had  the  truth  concerning  the  realnecesuty  pf  all  their 
actions  clearly  in  view,  they  would  not  appear  to  themselves, 
or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  culpable,  or  under 
su^y  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;*  which 
sppposesi  that  men  are  npt  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of 
their  act|onSf  and  are  not  under  any  obligations,  nor  are  truly 
accountable  for  any  thing  they  do,  by  reason  qf  this  necessity  ; 
which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  h^ve  endeavored  to  proyep 
throughout  the  t^rd  part  of  my  Inquiry,  I  humbly  cpncpive 
it  is  ther^  shewn,  that  this  is  ^o  far  from  the  truth,  that  the 
mqral  necessity  of  men's  aptions,  which  truly  take  place,  is 
requisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  apy  thing  praise- 
worthy or  culpable  :  That  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  coo* 
tipgence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  these  ;  ^s  it  i^ould  suppose  that 
men  are  not  determined  in  what  they  do,  t>^  any  virtuous  or 
-vicious  principles,  nor,  act  from  any  motives,  intentions  or 
aims  whatsoever  ;  or  have  any  end^  either  ^joo^  or  bad,  in  act- 
ing. And  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  sup» 
pose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions  truly  havipg  any  ^esert^ 
they  must  be  performed  without  any  vietOf  fiurfioifiej  de^t^fix  or 
desire^  op  any  firincifile  of  action^  or  any  thing  agreeably  to  ^ 
rt^tioTial  nature  ?  As  it  will  a]^pear  that  he  does,  if  yf^  compare 
p,  906,  J?07,wilh  p,  175. 

The  Authpr  pf  the  K^says  supppscs,^  thitf  God  \p^  deeper 
Wplantcd  in  man's  nature,  a  strpng  ^.nd  invincible  aj)iprehen« 
lira  oir  iiecling,  ^  he  c^ll.s  it,^  pf  a,  lil?crty  ^pd  CPftUpgenqei  pf 
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his  own  actionS)  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  truly  attends 
them  ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,*  is 
not  ag^reeable  to  strict,  philosophic  truth,t  is  contradictory  to 
the  truth  of  things,!  and  which  truth  contradicts,$  not  tallying 
with  the  r^al  plan  ;  ||  and  that  therefore  such  feelings  are  de- 
ceitfultK  are  in  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.**  He  speaks  of 
them  as  a  wise  delusion,tt  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely 
that  conscience  mayhave  a  commanding  power  \i\  meaning 
plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a  cunning  artifice  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  to  make  men  l)ctieve  they  are  free,  when  they 
are  not.$§  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feelings,  the  moral 
world  has  a  disguised  appearance.||||  And  other  things  of 
this  kind  he  says.  He  supposes  that  all  sel&pprobatlon,  and 
all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commendation  or  condemnation 
of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  which  at  pres- 
ent are  suggested  by  the  words  (nighty  should^  arise  from  this 
^elusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish  without  it.tlT 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  in- 
sisted on  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry^  where 

I  have  largely  shewn  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  sense 
qf  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that  attends 
m^n's  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment  ;*t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  oar  natural  no- 
tions, that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhor- 
rence} and  all  its  other  illdeservings,  consists  in  a  certain  de- 
formity in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  sup- 
posied  to  be  their  cause  or  occasion.*! 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in 
th,e  world  of  mankind,  who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling, 
naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  in  order  to  a 

«  P.  aoo.     +  P.  lat.     $  P.  1S3.    S  P-  *^^'      H  ^-  »05*     *  P-  «33. 
S04,   sit.       ••?.  183.        ++P.  ?09.       Jt  P«  »*»•       W^-    *53* 
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man's  performing  any  action  that  is  praise  or  blainewortby^ 
he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power 
of  acting  without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle 
of  action  ?  For  such  a  liberty,  this  author  supposes  that  must 
be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served  once  and  again.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually  do 
good,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or 
end,  is  it  a  dictate  of  invincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  it 
more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy,  than  if  he  had  performed 
it  for  some  good  end^  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by  good 
firindfilea  and  motives  f  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary, 
with  respect  to  evil  actions.* 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without 
necessity,  which  we  have  a  natural  feeling  of>  implies  contiru' 
gence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  coniingence,  he  sometimes  calls 
it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident  that  his  notion  of 
it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening; 
loosely  ^fortuitously^  by  accident^  and  without  a  cquse,^  Now  I 
conceive  the  slightest  reflection  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's  actions,  according 
to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  mo- 
rality or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such 
causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements  and  ends,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  being  of  it.  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when 
they  see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency, 
.  to  inquire  what  their  intention  was ;  what  principles  and 
views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they 
are  to  be  justified  or  condemned  ;  and  not  to  oetermine,  that 
in  oixfer  to  their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action 
must  be  performed  altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from 
nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Concerning  this  matter,  I 
have  fully  expressed  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessa- 
ry to  desert)  consists  in  the  mind's  selfdetermination,  without 

*  See  this  matter  illustrated  in  my  Intjuiryy  Piit  IV.  Sect.  4.    t  P.  t^6,«.. 
i59»  »77»  ^781  i8»i  183....18J. 
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lieiog  determined  by  previous  inclination  or  motive^  then  in. 
difference  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifTerencey  as  is 
observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion 
of  any  such  liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality  or  de- 
merit of  their  actions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  liberty^ 
if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  natural  no- 
tions of  desert,  as  is  largely  shewn  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be 
agreeable  to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  indifferent  in  de- 
termining their  own  actions,  then,  according  to  the  same,  the 
more  they  are  determined  by  inclination,  either  good  or  bad, 
the  less  they  have  of  desert :  The  more  good  actions  are 
performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy  ;  and 
the  more  evil  deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpa- 
ble ;  and  in  general,  the  more  men's  actions  are  from  their 
hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  condemned  ; 
which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of 
the  inclination  of  the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  ex- 
cited by  motive  ;  but  according  to  natural  and  common  sense, 
the  more  a  man  does  any  thing  with  full  inclination  of  heart, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemna- 
tion if  it  be  an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him 
for  his  praise,  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  cootin- 
gence,  from  a  state  of  indifference,  then  either  there  would 
be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  ^ould  be  in  being  so 
perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to  a 
bad  or  good  determination.  And  if  this  indifference  be  liber- 
ty, then  the  very  essence  of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in 
the  liberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  would,  primarily  and  sum- 
marily, lie  in  being  a  free  agent.  If  there  were  no  fault  in 
being  indifferent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  the  deter- 
mination's being  agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference'; 
that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  reasonably  found  with  this, 
viz,  that  opposite  determinations  actually  happen  to  take 
place  indifferentlyy  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  as 
Gontingence  governs  and  decides.  And  if  it  be  a  fault  to  be 
ftjdiffcrent  to  good  and  en]f  then  such  indifference  is  no  indif- 
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fereoce  t6  good  afid  ^vil,  but  is  &  detef minatiofi  to  feVil,  Of  ta 
a  fault ;  and  siich  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  tHij 
faulty  dispositiori>  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So 
inconsistent  are  these  notions  of  libelly,  as  essential  to  ^rdi^ 
or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive 
sense  of  a  liberty  of  contingence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industry  of  mankind;*  and 
that  if  men's  firactical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
Universal  neeessityj  the  ignaya  rado,  the  inactive  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  J  toouid  have  foliov>€d  $  and  that  there  wouid  have  been 
no  VLQOU  for  forethought  about  futurity^  or  any  sort  of  industry 
and  care  ;t  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case  men  would  see 
and  know  that  aU  their  industry  and  care  dgidfied,  nothing 
was  in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  being 
fixed  in  an  irrefragable  Chun,  and  not  at  all  depending  on 
their  carou  and  endeavor  ;  as  he  explains  himself  particular- 
ly in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  life  ;f 
Hot  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  msdntidn  in  my  In- 
pdn/y  but  also  very  inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in 
what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which  God  has  so  deeply 
implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature  ;  in  which 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be 
in  vain  and  of  no  benefit,  but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute 
necessity,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the  most  important 
ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the 
ends  of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declares. 
Now,  how  shall  these  things  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men 
had  a  clear  view  of  real  truths  they  would  see  that  there 
was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industry,  because  they  would 
see  it  to  be  in  vain,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by 
having  a  clear  view  of  real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited 
to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excellent  use  to  mankind, 
and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  great  i^isdom  anil 

•  P,  184.       t  P.  189.       t  f,  }8^,  18$,         ^  P.  i88....i9S|  ssA  >» 
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^nobdnesa  of  God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  contriving  |o  put 
them  on  care  and  industry  for  their  good,  which  good  could 
not  be  obtained  without  them  ;  and  yet  both  these  things  are 
maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
Ihis  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put- 
this  deceitful  feeling  into  men,  contradicts  and'destroys  itself. 
That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to  men  gave  them  such  a  de- 
ceitful feeling,  because  it  wias  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
them$  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care 
and  industry  for  their  oMrn  good,  which  care  and  industry  is 
useful  and  neceasairy  to  that  end ;  and  yet  the  very  thing  that 
this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  given  as  a  reason  for, 
is  God's  dcceimg  men  in  this  very  point,  in  making  them 
think  their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  tbemi 
when  indeed  it  is  of  none  at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real 
truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be  wholly  useless, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  that  the  event  does  not 
at  all  defiend  upon  them.* 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says,  plainly  implies  (as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed)  that  it  is  necessa* 
Tf  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  fu- 
ture events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions  free, 
With  such  a  freedom,  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not 
the  fruit  of  their  own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  con« 
ttngent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a  cause.  But  how  should  a 
notion  of  liberty,  connsting  in  accident  or  loose  chance,  en* 
courage  care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather 
entirely  discourage  every  thiog  of  this  nature.  For  surely, 
if  our  actions  do  not  depend  on  our  desires  and  designs,  then 
they  do  not  depend  on  our  endeavors,  flowing  from  our  de* 
sires  and  designs.  This  author  himself  seems  to.  suppose, 
that  if  men  had,  indeed,  such  a  liberty  of  contingence^  it 
would  render  all  endeavors  to  determine  or  move  men's  fu* , 
lure  volitions  vain  ;  he  says,  that  in  this  case  to  exhort^  to 
imtruct^  to  firomUej  or  to  threaten^  toould  be  to  tio  purpose. 
Why  ?    Because,  (as  he  himself  gives  the  reason)  then  our 

«  P.  188,  189,  &c. 
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fflll  vould  be  cafiriciaus  and  arbitrary  y  and  v>e  9hMdd  be  thrmot 
loose  altogether^  and  our  arbitrary  povjer  could  do  us  good  or  iU 
only  by  accident.  But  if  such  a  looser  fortuitCHis  state  would 
render  vain  other  endeavors  upon,  us,  for  the  same  reascm 
would  it  make  useless  our  endeavors  on  ourselves  ;  for  events 
that  are  truly  contingent  and  accidental^  and  altog^ethet  loose 
froni}  and  independent  of,  aU  foregoing  causes,  are  independ- 
ent on  every  foregoing  cause  within  ourselves,  as  well  as  m 
others. 

I  suppose  that  it  n  so  '&r  from  bdng  true,  that  our  minds 
are  naturally  possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  it  out ;  that  indeed  men 
have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is  utterly  im* 
possible,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce 
such  a  notion  into  the  mind« '  As  no  such  notions  as  imply 
selfcontradiction  and  selfabolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind»  as 
I  have  shewn  in  my  Inquiry ^  I  think  a  mature,  sensible  con* 
sideration  of  the  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liber* 
ty  of  indifference  and  selfdetermibation,  have  no  such  notion  ; 
and  that  indeed  they  mean  something  wholly  inconsistent 
with,  and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuously  affimSf 
and  earnestly  contend  for.  By  a  man's  having  a  power  of  de* 
termining  his  own  Will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  deter- 
mining his  Will,  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  chooses ;  which 
supposes  that  the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going  about 
to  confirm  any  action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they 
mean  that  they  determine  even  the  original  or  prime  chcuce, 
by  their  own  pleasure  or  choice,  as  the  thing  that  causes  and 
directs  it ;  I  scruple  not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that  they  speak 
they  know  not  what,  and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner 
of  idea,  because  no  such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into^ 
or  have  a  moment's  subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living 
as  an  original  or  first  choice  being  caused,  or  brought  into 
being,  by  choice.  After  all,  they  say  they  have  no  higher  or 
other  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which 
I  contend  for,  viz.  a  man's  haying  power  or  opportunity  to  do 
as  he  chooses ;.  or  if  they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of 
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xhxAct  was  detennined  by  choice,  yet  it  would  destroy  tbdr 
notion  of  the  contingence  of  chcace ;  for  then  no  one  act  of 
choice  would  arise  contingently,  or  from  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  every  individual  act,  in  all  the  series^  would  arise 
from  foregoing  bias  qr  preference,  and  from  a  cause  prede- 
itermining  and  fixing  its  existence,  which  introduces  at  once 
such  a  chain  of '  causes  and  effects,  each  preceding  link 
decisively  fixing  the  following,  as  they  would  by  all  means 
;sToid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  selfcontradiction  as  this, 
jdoes  not  arise  in  men's  minds  by  nature  ;  it  is  not  pwing  to 
any  natural  feeling  which  God  has  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  nature  of  man  ;  but  tQ  ialse  philosophy  9  and  strong  prej- 
udice, from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  b  artificial^  not  u^ 
the  sense  of  the  authpr  of  the  fissaysi  supposing  it  to  be  a  de- 
ceitful artifice  of  God  ;  but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural, 
and  as  owing  to  an  artificial^  deceitful  management  of  terms, 
to  darken  and  confound  the  mind.  Men  have  no  such  thing 
when  they  first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaphysical  con- 
fusion, before  they  can  embrace,  and  rest  in  such  definitions 
of  liberty  as  are  given,  and  imagine  they  understand  them. 

Ob  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to 
consideration  in  iny  Inqtdry^  must  be  sensible,  tha^  such  a 
moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  maintain,  i^  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have, 
as  a  free,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  far  from  being 
inconustent  with  prais^  and^blame,  and  the  benefit  and  use  of 
men's  own  care  and  labor,  th^aj^  on  the  ^ntrary,  it  implies  the 
very  ground  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed 
tA  them  as  their  own,  in  that  manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise 
and  blame,  a[^probation  and  remorse  of  conscience,  reward 
and  punishment ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral  system  of 
the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect, 
with  the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  commands, 
counsels,  promises,  and  threatenings ;  and  the  use  and  benefit 
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of  endeavors,  care  •and  industry ;  and  that  therefore  there  h 
no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all  con* 
cealed  from  men  ;  no  danger  In  contemfilatUm  and  firofound 
discovery  in  these  things.  So  far  from  thisi  that  the  truth  in 
this  matter  is  of  vast  importance*  and  extremely  needful  to  be 
known  ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  perfectly  the  real  (act 
is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that» 
which  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  in  these  res- 
pects, would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  which  teach  the 
true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Administration  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  important  ar- 
ticles ;  and  that  these  things  never  can  be  well  eatablishedy 
and  the  opposite  errors,  so  sulwersive  of  the  whole  gospel, 
which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be  well 
confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  msdntained, 
answered,  till  these  points  are  settled*  While  this  is  not  donot 
it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  great 
gospel  truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controversy 
with  the  adversaries  of  those  truths.  They  will  be  oblige 
ed  often  to  dodge,  shuffle,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs  ;  and 
the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from  whence  they  nev- 
er can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whoih  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from  ;  and 
they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  undef  the  friepds 
of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory,  and  vaunt  themselves  in  their  ad- 
vantage over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs  with  an  high  hand, 
as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past. 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 
with  so  much  s£ud  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  advancing  a  scheme  of  n^essity,  of  a  like  nature  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  EsMoys  on  the  Frinci/iles  of  Morality 
end  Mitural  Religion,  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  Is 
r.ot  only  in  vindication  of  myself,  but,  as  I  think,  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  mpral'philosophy  and  religion  ;  I  trust 
in  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will  excuse, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother^ 

JOHNATHAN  EDWARDS. 
STOCKBRiooE,..A//y,  35,  1757. 
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Concerning  the  Dhine  Decrees  in  general^  and 
Election  in  particular. 

i  1.  VV  HETHER  God  has  decreed  all  things  that  ever 
came  to  pass  or  not,  all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God»  own  that 
he  knows  all  things  beforehand.  Now,  it  is  selfevident^  that 
if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth  approve  of 
them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them  ;  that  is,  he  either  is 
willing  they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing  they  should  be. 
But  to  will  that  they  should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

$  3.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the 
secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed, 
the  distinction  between  the  decree  and  law  of  God  ;  because 
we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another.  And 
so,  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of 
his  contradicted  another.  However,  if  they  will  call  this  a 
contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing ;  so 
that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  fWe  and 
they  know  it  was  God's  secret  will,  that  Abraham  should  not 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac ;  but  yet  his  command  was,  that  he 
should  do  It.  We  know  that  God  willed,  that  Pharaoh's  heart 
should  be  hardened  ;  and  yet,  that  the  hardness  of  his  heart 
was  sin.  We  know  that  God  willed  the  Egyptians  should 
hate  God's  people  :  Psal.  cv.  35.  ^  He  turned  thdr  heart  to 
hate  his  people,  and  deal  subtilly  with  his  servants."  We 
know  that  it  was  God's  will,  that  Absalom  should  lie  with  Da- 
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yid's  wives ;  3  Sam.  zii.  1 1.  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  wii^ 
raise  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house ;  and  I 
will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy 
neighbor ;  and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this 
sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  ;  but  I  will  do  this  thing  before 
all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun.*'  We  know  that  Cod  willed 
that  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  should  rebel.  '  The  same 
may^be  said  of  the  plunder  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  other  in- 
stances might  be  given.  The  scripture  plainly  tells  us,  that 
God  will3  to  harden  some  men,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That  he  will« 
ed  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c. 

$  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  coia* 
tingent,  that  there  is  an  equal  posubillty  of  their  being  or  not 
being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they  may  not  be ;  God  fore- 
knows from  all  eternity  that  they  may  be,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant  that  we  need  no  revelation  to 
teach  us  this.  And  furthermore,  if  God  knows  all  things  that 
arie  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  foreknows  whether  those  contin- 
gent things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to 
pass.  But  what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  knows  a 
thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  knovrs  that 
it  is  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  no ;  that  is, 
he  certainly  knows  it  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  certainly 
knows  it  may  not  come  to  pass?  What  a  contradiction 
is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly  foreknew  that  Judas  would  be- 
tray his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  certainly  knew 
that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be 
deceived  ?  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for 
God  certainly  to  know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to 
know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to 
know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  I  suppose  it  will  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  certainly  to  know  a  thing,  and  also  at  the 
same  time  to  know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same 
thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  certainly  to  know  that  we 
are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certainly  know  it ;  and 
that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certain- 
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iy  to  khow  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  bexOnsid* 
ered]  whether  it  be  not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  trord  dbaolutcj  when  used  about 
t^he  decrees,  wants  to  be  Stated*  It  is  commonly  said,  God 
decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of  any  thing  in  the  creature  ; 
as  thist  they  say^  argues  imperfectibn  in  God  9  and  so  it  doeSf 
taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody, 
I  believef  will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he 
would  not  have  decreed >  if  he  had  not  foreknown  and  forede* 
iermined  such  and  such  other  things.  What  we  mean^  wo 
completely  express  thu9....That  God  decrees  all  things  bar* 
inoniously,  and  in  excellent  order>  one  thing  harmonizes  with 
another,  and  there  is  such  a  relation  between  all  the  decrees* 
as  inakes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God  decrees  run 
in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  peo* 
pie  ;  or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people,  because  he 
decrees  rain.  I  acknowledge,  to  say,  God  dect:ees  a  (lung  be" 
miuacy  is  an  improper  way  of  spealdng  ;  but  not  more  improp** 
•r  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about  God.  God  de- 
crees the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more,  than 
he  decrees  the  former,  because  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  what 
we  mean.... When  God  decrees  to  give  the  blessing  of  raioy 
he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people ;  and  when  he  decrees 
the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain^  he  v^ry  commonly  decrees 
rain  ;  and  thereby  there  is  an  harmony  between  these  two  de- 
crees^ of  rain,  and  the  prayers  of  God*s  people.  Thus  also, 
when  he  decrees  diligence  and  industry,  he  decrees  riches 
and  prosperity ;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  decrees 
success ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the 
obtaining  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  when  he  decrees  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  decrees  the  bringing  home 
ofsouls  to  Christ;  when  he  decrees  good  natural  feculties, 
diligence  and  good  advantages,  then  he  decrees  learning ; 
when  de  decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growing  of 
plants ;  when  he  decrees  conformity  to  his  Son,  then  he  de* 
crees  calling ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he  decrees  justi* 
ication  ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decrees 
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«?ettediig  gloiy.    Thasy  all  the  decrees  ot  God  are  hanne-  ~ 
nious  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  alMoliit& 
or  conditional  decrees.    But  this  I  say^  tt  b  as  improper  ta 
make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another^  as  to  make  the  oth- 
er a  condition  of  that :   But  there  h  a  harmony  between  both* 

f  5.  It  cannot  he  any  Injustioe  in  God  to  determine  who  in 
certainly  to  An^  and  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  Fory  if  we 
suppose  this  impossftilityy  that  God  had  not  determmed  onf 
thingi  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now.  For^ 
as  to  such  an  absolute  contingencyi  which  they  attribute  to 
man's  willy  calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  if  they  meaoy 
by  this  sovereignty  of  wUly  thait  a  nan  can  will  as  he  wills,  it 
is  perfect  nonsensoy  and  the  same  as  if  they  should  sp^iid 
abundance  of  time  and  painsy  and  be  very  hot  at  provingy  that 
a  man  can  will  when  he  doth  will ;  that  isy  that  it  is  poauUe 
for  that  to  be,  which  is.  But  if  they  meauy  that  there  ia  a 
perfect  contingency  in  the  will  of  man,  that  isy  thai  it  happens 
merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thingy  and  not  anoth- 
ery  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradictiony  that  a  thing  should 
be  without  any  cause  or  reasouy  and  when  there  was  erery 
way  as  much  cause  why  it  should  not  have  been.  Where- 
forcy  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go  fatally  and  necessarUyy 
what  injustice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Beingy  sedng  it  ia  a  con- 
tradiction that  it  should  be  olherwisey  to  decree  that  they 
should  be  as  they  are  ? 

$  6.  Contingencyy  as  it  is  holden  by  somoy  is  at  the  same 
time  contradicted  by  themselvesy  if  they  hold  foreknowledge. 
Thb  is  all  that  follows  from  an  absolutOy  unconditionaly  irre- 
vcruble  decreoy  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  things  de* 
creed  should  be.  The  same  esaeUy  follows  from  foreknowl- 
edgOy  that  it  is  absolutely  imposttble  hot  that  the  thing  cer- 
Udnly  foreknown  should  precisely  come  to  pass. 

If  it  will  universally  holdy  that  none  can  have  absoluteljr 
perfect  and  coinplete  happinessy  at  the  same  time  that  anjr 
thing  is  otherwise  than  he  desires  at  that  time  it  shoulfrbe; 
or  thusy  if  it  be  tmcy  that  he  has  not  absolutei  perfocty  infiike 
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'Md  a!]  posdble  happiness  nowy  who  has  not  now  all  that  he 
wills  to  hate  now :  Then  God^  if  any  thing  .s  now  otherwise 
than  he  wills  to  have  it  now,  is  not  now  absolately,  pe^fectly 
and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy  now,  then 
etery  thing  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now  ;  If  every 
thing,  then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands. 
If  so,  it  Is  not  ridicnloas  to  say,  that  things  which  are  contrary 
to  God's  commands,  are  yei  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  hh  wi]t« 
Agdn,  let  it  be  considered^  whether  it  be  not  certainly  trae» 
that  every  one  that  can  with  infinite  ease  have  a  thing  done, 
and  yet  will  not  have  it  done,  wills  it  not ;  that  is,  whether  or 
no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a  thing  done,  property  wills  not  to 
have  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the  thing  be  this,  that 
Judas  should  be  fiuthful  to  his  Lord  ;  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  whh  infinite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would, 
Imt  would  not  have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  he  would,  it  be  not 
proper  to  say,  that  God  wotiM  noi  have  it  be,  that  Judas  should 
be  faithful  to  his  Lord. 

$  r.  They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying  and  striving, 
and  attending  on  means,  if  all  was  irreversibly  determined  by 
God  before  ?  But,  to  say  that  all  was  determined  before  these 
prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speaking,  and 
begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  re- 
alities with  respect  to  God.  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting 
state  were  not  before  our  prayers  and  strivings ;  for  these  are 
as  mnch  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as  they  are  the 
moment  they  are  present  with  us.  They  are  present  as  part 
of  his  decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as  really 
exist  In  eternity,  with  respect  to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time, 
and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  Therefore,  we  can  no 
more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  (^od  has 
foredetermined  dl  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in 
vain  if  they  existed  as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  in* 
asmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

$  8.  That  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decreed  every  ae* 
tion  of  men)  ye%  .every  action  that  is  ainful>  and  every  circum- 
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stance  of  those  actions ;  that  he  predetermines  that  they  ihail 
be  in  erery  respect  as  they  afterwards  are ;  that  he  deter» 
nines  that  there  shall  be  such  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  as 
they  are ;  and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that 
are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees  them  as  good,  is  really  consbt- 
ent  For  ve  do  not  mean>  by  decreeing  an  action  a«  amfiiif 
the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but 
by  decreeing  an  action  09  sin/ulj  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the 
sakeof  the  sinfulness  of  the  action.  God  decrees  that  they 
shall  be  sinful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  he  causes  to  arise 
from  the  sinfulness  thereof;  whereas  man  decrees  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  that  is  ii^  them^ 

§  9^.  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God*s  reveale4 
yrill  and  his  secret  will,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decre<b 
will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taken  in  two  senses.  Hi| 
will  of  decree,  is  not  his  will  in  ^he  same  sense  as  his  will  of 
command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose» 
that  the  one  may  be  otherwise  than  the  other  :  His  will  in 
both  senses  is  his  inclination.  But  when  we  say  he  wills  vir- 
tue, or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature  ;  therer 
by  is  intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happiness,  abso- 
lutely and  simply  considered,  is  agreeable  to  the  inclination 
of  his  nature.  His  will  of  decree^  is  his  inclination  to  a  thing, 
not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  ^mply,  but  with  respect  tp 
the  universality  of  things,  that  have  been,  aire,  or  shall  be. 
So  God,  though  he  hates  a  thing  as  it  is  simply,  may  incline 
to  it  with  reference  to  the  ^  universality  pf  things*  Though 
he  hates  sin  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the 
greater  promotion  of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including 
all  things,  and  at  all  times.  So,  though  he  has  no  inclination 
to  a  creature's  misery,  considered  absolutely,  yet  he  may  will 
It,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  In  this  universality.* 
God  inclines  to  excellency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may 
incline  to  suffer  that  which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  thp 
promotion  of  universal  harmony,  or  for  the  promoting  of  the 
harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  making  it  shine 
ffec  brighter.    And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  and  no  hypothps^ 
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4rliatsoover  ^1  relieve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these 
two  wills  of  God.  For  all  must  own>  that  God  sometimes 
wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  because 
he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin,  it  is  ev- 
ident, because  he  doet  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God 
himself  does  what  he  does  not  mllXo  do.  But  you  will  sayi 
God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should  be 
left  to  his  freedom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would 
offer  violence  to  the  nature  of  his  own  creature.  I  answer, 
this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  very  thing  that  I  say.  You 
«ay,  God  does  not  will  sin  absolutely  ;  but  rather  than  alter 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it. 
He  wills  what  is  contrary  to  excellency  in  some  particulars, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excellency  and  order.  So 
that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
jnatter. 

$  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory 
to  shine  £brth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God's  glory  should  be  complete  ;  that  is, 
that  all  parts  of  his  glory  should  shine  forth,  that  every  beau- 
ty should  be  proportionably  effulgent,  that  the  beholder  may 
have  a  proper  notion  of  God.  It  is  not  proper  that  one  glory 
should  be  exceedingly  manifested,  and  another  not  sit  all ;  for 
then  the  efrulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  should  be  manifested 
^exceedingly,  and  another  but  very  little.  It  is  highly  proper 
that  the  effulgent  glory  of  God  should  answer  his  real  excel- 
lency ;  that  the  splendor  should  be  answerable  to  the  real 
and  essential  glory,  for  the  same  reason  tl)at  it  is  proper  and 
excellent  for  God  to  glorify  himself  at  all.  Thus  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  God's,  awful  majesty,  bis  authority  and  dreadful 
greatness,  justice  and  holiness,  should  be  manifested.  But 
this  could  not  be,  unless  sin  and  punishment  had  been  de- 
creed ;  so  that  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory  would  be  very 
imperfect,  both  because  these  parts  of  divine  glory  would  not 
shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glory  of  his  gooi!- 
ness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them;  Diiv, 
they  could  scarcely  shine  forth  at  all.    If  it  were  not  ri  -:  • 
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Alt  God  should  decree  and  permit  imd  paidsh  Wh  theft 
could  be  BO  manifeatatioD  of  God's  Iioliaess  in  hatred  of  tSm^ 
or  In  shewing  any  preference,  in  his,  providence,  of  godlineas 
before  it.  There  would  be  no  manifestation  of  God^s  grace 
«r  tme  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin  to  be  pardoned^  no  mis* 
Ofj  to  be  saved  from*  How  much  happiness  soever  he  be* 
atowed,  his  goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prised  and  ad* 
sired,  and  the  sense  of  it  not  so  great,  as  we  have  elaewhere 
ahowB.  We  little  consider  how  mtich  the  sense  of  good  b 
heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  naturaL  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  dis» 
play  of  the  glory  of  God  could  not  but  be  imper&ct  and  ineomf 
pfete  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  highest 
happmess  of  the  feature,  and  the  completeness  of  that  comi* 
Biunicationof  God,  for  which  he  made  the  world;  because 
the  creatgrels  happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  him  be  imper* 
feet,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  proportionably 
imperfect ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  creatove  would  be  im* 
perfect  upon  another  account  also  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
sense  of  good  is  comparatively  dull  and  flat,  without  the 
knowledge  of  evil. 

$  1 1.  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal 
fife,  upon  a  foresight  of  their  faith.  But  then,  here  is  the 
qvestion,  whether  God  decreed  that  ftdth,  and  chose  them 
that  they  should  believe. 

%  IS.  The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ  being  foreordained  of 
God  in  his  decree,  and  ordered  in  his  providence,  of  which 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplish  by  means  of 
this  wicked  act  of  crucifying  Christ ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the 
cause  of  all  the  decrees,  the  greatest  of  an  decreed  eventSy 
and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed  events  depend  aa  their 
mam  foundation  ;  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest  work 
of  God,  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  end  of  all  other 
works  ;  and  it  being  so  much  prophesied  of>  and  so  plainly 
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flMiken  of)  as  being  done  accordiog  to  the  detennnate  ccmmd 
wd  foreknowledge  of  God ;  I  Bay,  seeing  we  luive  rach  tmi^ 
toice  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  God's  decrees,  and  nr^ 
dered  in  providenee,  and  It  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  sin,  ani 
irepresentatlve  of  the  sin  of  men  in  general ;  hence  is  a  dear 
'Brgnment,  that  aH  the  uos  of  men  are  foreordained  and  oiv 
dered  by  a.wise  providence. 

$  IS.  It  is  objected  agdnst  the  sAMelute  decides  vesipecft- 
ing  the  future  acdons  o^men,  and  espeoallf  the  uhbefief  «f 
dinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  that  tins  does  aet 
consist  with  the  sincerity  of  God's  calls  and  invita^ns  to  s«Mii 
sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  thA 
^ey  should  never  accept  of  those  invitations.  To  whic^h  I 
answer,  that  there  is  that  in  God,  respecting  the  acceptance 
and  compliance  of  sinners,  irhich  God  knows  will  never  be^ 
and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  be,  in  which^ 
though  it  be  not  just  the  same  with  out  desiring  and  wisluBg 
for  that  which  vrill  never  come  to  pass,  yet  there  is  notfaing 
-wanting  but  what  would  imply  imperfection  in  the  case^ 
There  is  aH  in  God  that  is  good,  and  perfect,  and  excellent  in 
our  desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
wicked  men.  As,  fer  instance,  there  is  a  love  to  hoHneas, 
absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeotbleness  of  holiness  to  his 
nature  and  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  natural  inclination* 
The  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  absolutely  condd- 
ered,  are  things  that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  his  nature  than  to  ours.  There  is  all  tn  God 
that  belongs  to  our  desire  of  the  hofiness  and  happiness  of 
unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  excepting  what  implies  iaa* 
perfection.  All  that  is  conustent  with  infinite  knowledge^ 
vnsdomy  power,  selfsuffidance,  infinite  happiness  and  imnns- 
tability.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  that  his  absolute  pre- 
science, or  his  wise  determination  and  ordering  what  is  fu- 
ture, should  hinder  his  expressing  this  dnposition  of  his 
nature,  in  like  manner  as  we  are  wont  to  express  suck  a 
disposition  in  ourselves,  viz.  by  calls  and  hivitations,  and 
the  like. 
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And  tHete  1^  notMfi^'^Ahg'ih^ Goa^'^Ai' '6fA!¥  tty ' ttsffktfi^t^ 

nothing  is  in  the  way  of  his  having  Aem,  but  infinite  pHUfh' 
tiorir»n*'«Mrfefiii?c^^t  jWii^ei^/ AahtMy^Wtf^esairily' 
ckme  to^t>a»s,'^te^^%)ki^'<^oA,'Hif''the'  bkhtiifer  ^bf 'SkiJl^ ^8^ 
came  <k»wn"fi'om'  1^^  }^fiil&ei>^rrait!bh,'  '^ml  »Jc8t^M(Saif^ 
hi^b^ffto-ddV  n^tar<i  8to<!l^nMrf^i^'V^<^nk'^fiAe'lMaMtt'# 
wa8,^!rithe'>er^  bf  Je^u^<;Aiikt,ira'i^^lft^desifeS^ftfe  ^^iSf^ 
vi^wbiR^^»d^salv8ltibn  of  fcproHiite^,  khla  littifetrietf'thilt'Bfijfifr 
n^Md^ht^rV  i'  aS  whbh^hti  bc^heiid'th^  dty^Seru^I^m^Udtf 

weprtivc*it?si^^,  t^'Trt^jfeftisiteiti,*^ tec)'  Tti ttfenftg flilMl 

m\  ^riti'W  cWdfeS'dirMlfiVrtn  *li'?n«tiftd«6'fffe8tioM  tb&gh 
i«rf  Ih  iht^  thaiih^  oPbtttt^;  tibt  In '  thi  tt^nnif  of  ^  ilAWilK^ 
tto,  iiid'actotfirtibd&f^i^hfiris^f  to  bUT  liaiutfe'ii^Vil  #iittrf/W 
th^trikfitf^roF'ek^ifefeloii;-  i^'^^  (iqiially  tiatbtift 'Shd*  #ilM^ 
iKlrt-hy  sfiixiW^rjtTiresk  fcith^el^  as  tlioiigh'lic  d«*W^b'|Ai'i"<*i!^ 
vet^^ion'^i^d^daMtioti  bfi^pttibate^'  and' lamented  tillti^t'^blkfi? 
if^ah(l'rti*feVy.'''^*'^'"-'^  •  '         •   '-  ••■  '  ■•   •'•'  *''  "'^  '*'*' 

^''5  l4/-TM:A3ffW'i:  '  Tbetcli  ho  ftuch  iKhg'Wy  as  anr 

Maxim  2.    Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  suclr  i 


as  any  real  disappointment  in  Godt  or  his  being  really  cross* 
emu  Ris  'W^llirdrtlAfgS'gelifg  towtt^aV^o^hl^'^ill ;'  bi'ddise, 
aci«ia»fetbH«frfibb«>A»of *«/f,la'hktd'bTife'4^^^^  is  agry^alittl 
and  pleasing  ;  "^IP^^PtroddH  5f 'ftefng'^lcis^  oV  'itiWe^, 
to  have  things  as  we  will  them  to  be  ;  and  so,  on  the  other 
hiifi«»?f^l!#^e-*ifig^t;bbtSAiy  tb  'otrft*s  iViTI,'  ii  S&agftk^e^ 
twtm^tmiW'is^cd^^^  '»=Job''xxKI.  \S.>  *'  m  is  ilk 

oAo.ttfti*,J*tifW'  wfibefA*  hxttt^  hirti  ?  ^  And  i^hat  hii  soul  de-* 
sirothj  that  hfe.dbth.'^     *         '    '*  '  * 
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in  die  first  place,  t  lay  this  dovn,  which  I  aoppoee  none 
'twill  deny,  that  as  to  God's  own  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or 
purposes  them  beforehand.  For  none  will  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say  that  God  acts  without  intentions,  or  without  designing  to 
act,  or  that  be  forbears  to  act,  without  intending  to  forbean 
Sdly.  That  whatsoever  God  intends  or  purposds,  he  intenda 
and  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  that  there  are  no  new  pur* 
poses  or  intentions  in  God.  For,  if  God  sometimes  begins 
to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  before,  then  two  things  will 
foUow.         ^ 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient.  If  God  sometimes  be- 
gfaisto  design  what  he  did  not  dedgn  before*  it  must  of 
necessity  be  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for  want  of  knowing 
tfnngs  before  as  be  knows  them  now,  for  want  of  having  exact- 
ly the  same  views  of  thing^.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he 
lid  not  l)efore  intend,  it  must  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons 
to  intend  it,  that  he  did  not  see  before  ;  or  that  he  has  some- 
thing new,  objected  to  his  understanding,  to  influence  him. 

S.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did 
not  intend  before,  then  God  is  certainly  mutable,  and  then  he 
must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be  liable  to  succession  and 
change  ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is  succes- 
rion  and  change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things 
for  positions  granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy,  viz. 
that  as  to  God's  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act,  he  de- 
crees and  purposes  them  beforehand ;  and  that  whatsoever 
Cod  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and 
thus  decrees  from  all  eternity  all  hb  own  actions,  and  for- 
kearinga  to  act. 

CoROLL.  Hence  God  decrees  from  all  eternity,  to  per- 
mit all  the  evil  that  ever  he  does  permit ;  because  God's  per- 
mitting is  God's  forbearing  to  act  or  to  prevent.  • 

$  15.  It  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nothing  can 
come  to  pass,  but  what  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  should 
come  to  pass.  This  may  be  argued  from  the  infinite  happi- 
ness of  God:    For  every  being  had  rallier  things  should  go 
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^cordiog  to  Ms  wilti  than  not ;  Ijecau^e,  i^^^ht^tt^'ttfC^ 
then  it  it  hot  his  willf  It  is  a  coiitradicabp  t6'&|l^,  'he^'^tf  it, 
and  yet  does  not  choose  it,  or'da^  ho^j^h^iii'itAifdf^yb 
than  not.  But,  if  God  hpd  rather  thi<ig^*sh'dutd'6e  sic^of^fiK 
to  iiik  win  than  not,  then,  tf'ii  thii^g  Ml  otii  ifSvhifiiiMM  ^  ' 
hath  vllfed,  he  meets  With  a  cross ;  becaiiscf,  dif  tliilj*s3ff(fav 
altlon,  he  had  rather  ft^should  have  heeit  othei^i^,  iaaS  tbirSm 
fehe  he  would  have  been  tjettef  pleased  xfthe  thb|;  hid  'Men 
Otherwise.  It  is  cclntriry  to' What  he  chose,'  ahd  tlilji%ftr^h 
is  of  necessity  thai  he  must  be  displeased,  tt  i4  o^iie^tiiidtjr 
that  every  b«nrig  ihdnld  be  pleased,  wh^h  tfthiii^lr&^lie 
ibhooses;  or  had  ra^tiher  i{^  shoiild  be:  If  is  a  coatiftil^^'km 
suppose  otherwise.  Foi^'ll  ii  the  vcYf  nbtion  df  befitfe^i^lM^ 
ed,'  to  l^ave  things  agreeable  16  one's  pkuuii.''  V^^S")^ 
same  reason,  every  being 'is'crossed^  dr^it'  U 'dnpldundK^  ^ 
himi  when  a  thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  had  rat&ei^lniM 
not  heve  been.  ^  For  it  is  the  very  ootbn  of  a  thing's  foein^ 
cross  ht^  ttnpl^fefttg^  to  loiyi'  ^t^  if  h-  6ontl^  io^  hb 
flkitore. '  "  •  •  ^^  '  ••-  '■  •  '  -"  ■  *'•  ■  '*•  '*  ''^'  -ii-.^. 
'  BiJtVG^ciluiiiieetfWkiitMssi-adndtl^^ 
hini,  then  he  is  not  ^fctftly  tfnel  toelnuigcaUy  ha^pyv^^  *7<ir 
t^eitrt^r'tbtit' is -siiy' tt^tleiidin^  ^  iM^ileasantoeM/ il 
mult,  of  necesstfy,  %a  «  de^ee  giiiteiah  the  ha|i|$ittei9'-^the 
tnl^ect.  Wh^  there  is  tti^  cmss  to  a'lkiiig^  thtsibi(}^a(^t^ 
fsschbeihing'c6ntraryto'hht'|9iilcW.  'Wl«feif6(^ther^^yif 
toM^leamiKie^  iheiis  b  Miie^iti^  ettittQ^t»^'|te2iibM>,'«i^ 
^rtiJeh  coiiM^ieAti^  dMnittMwa  {>lMmm. /'R 4i 'iMA^iK 
any  thing  shbtiU  be  |rfatnef  than  this.  '        .    *  ji      b^o^^  •'' 

1 16.    t'he  commands  atid  pmhibitions  oF  'GiM  arrbifiy 

si|nificauah^ofduf  diky  imd  of  his  hatwe:    Itis'iuelbiowf- 

eS^  thiit  idn  1^ '  i6  '  itbef^  toniidered,  "ififinittlf  doMiiiy  c^ 

GoclViikti^re  V  ikU!it'dcii^^di!YcAi^,  bufdfiat  ktdif  Iw'ttxt 

i[>leas(ir^'  6rTlod%  peftirit  iti  fdr  the  siiKe  of  the  '^d  that  lie 

'iiFttJt^fiig'iu^'df  *V-  Gddd^^ttiirg'sftdi  i^  ^t  W'thkt, 

Vl&h  iHMtictfi4<6bhii^r'to'Uirn&t]bt«rahd  w^   tfltsdf 

'coi>yide^^,'He''iibh}(t^''^;'niW^  'teVeiy-'ag^^aUe  to  fais'nft- 

ture,  «nd  when  sin  is  6{K^lfi0tl  of'e&^nifai^  to  the  wiU'rf 
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Ci{A  >t.hi,<l^|fJfrw;y»lo.W8  mljh  ^C0B«%rc4  only  as  in.  ilielf. 
M  ip»«^,foawiU  Hi  it. is  coiMrarjr  tfi  Good's  will ;  for  men 
apt  ini,C9nuniUing  jt  with  a  yiew  to  that  which  is  evil.  But 
as  iaQc[  pei;ni^t,S  it^.  U  is  not  contrary-  Co  C^xi's  will ;  tor  God 
^  peil^tu^it  h%f  r«spopt  to  the  gre^  good  thuit  he  will 
qi8|)upit,^9f;fa^Q9  .of.  If  God  respected  sin  as  man  res<* 
fll^q}A  if  Ijs  coi]p;^ting.|t»;it^  would  be  ei^eedingly  conltrarf  to 
I4i|prifi^  btttcoiiudered  as  God<  decrees  to  permit  it»  it  is 
fojt.  eanii^ijy, ^  God's  wip.  Jo  give  ao  instance«...Tbe  cru* 
fifyijfi^pi'Qbfii^  was  a  ^eat  sip  ;.  at)d  as  men  committed  it, 
{{jWaa^^i^POC^glT  l^tefui  and  h|gbl^  provoking  to  God.  Yet 
ifP9p  n^^^y.  gceat  condderatioos  ^  w^s.thfB  will  of  God  that  b 
^j^^QOld  ho  doiie.  Will  anj  body  say  that  it  was  not  the  will 
itf  9od  tbat:Chnst  should  be  crud&ed  ?  Acts  iv>  28.  ^  For 
ifi  4o.wh|itaocvcr  t^y  Ixand  ind  thy  counsel  determined  before 
^6^idQiiel"'  "    . 

;..'  $  4f «. .  Sii)  is  aa  efll|  y<^  thff  fuffuitioii  j9{f  aiiit  or  that  sin 
should  be  future^  Is  not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  tl^ng^ 
tfid  .y4$.  k . may  bn  a.gpod  t^^  tJ^at  ^y^^  sb^^l;^  i&^he 
world..  There  u .  certainly  a  <^ffer^»c«  between,  t^^  thing  it* 
felf  isxistiogy  wpd  hs  being  an  evil  tlang  thai  eye^rft  j^amie  in* 
to  cpustfocof  ^^'.for  instance^  it  miigbt.bean^^yjil  ,ihing  to 
enioi^  CbrisVbut  yet  'n  was  a  good  thing  that  thf  cruciiylng 
c^f-Cbt^st^cataeia  pi^s.  Aamen^s  act>  U  was.  evil,,  but  as 
Q^d.^V^Jted  iV  jt  w^  good..  Who  will  deny  but  t^t  it  oa^y 
ba  99  that  e vilV  coming  to^  pa^  may  ba  ao;  o^ca^on  pf  a  ^ri^at- 
er  good  than  that  is  an  evily  and. so  of  there  being  mora, good 
in  the  whole,  than  if  that  evil  had  not  come  to  pass  ?  And  if 
Sf^tbuBQ  ivis  a  gotid  tiling  that  that.evil.pomqs^t^fass«\Vhen 
a^«)  aay  the  thing  is  an  evil  thing  in  itself^  then  we  meHU  that 
itis^ji  GQiisideBiiig  it  only  i^thin.  its  own.boni¥ls^  }Dut 
-Whei^  we  say  thfitit  iaa  gqod  thipg  tbftt.evQD  U  cAOfie^tp  j)a^, 
|be^  we  cons^def.the)tbin|^  as  a  tliifijf^^ipoijg^^yfqts,  pr  .as 
fffxf  thing  belonging  to  the  s/sries  «f  eyenta,  i\n(^  a^s  v^I^ited  to 
the  rest  of  the  series.  ;(f  a  mm  should  9^y  thfNtit^W{|s  a  £aod 
thing  that  ever  Ul^ppened  that  Jpsesih's^h^threns^^  into 
£gfpt,ojr. that  it.was  a  good  thing  U\at  ev^r  it  c^vofi^pi  pass  that 
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'iftf^e^'^cti  liitdycit  tltat  it  ift  ^a  ^0«l  tMog.  tiiair«intt)iui>ist 
^iftf(5dfd^cbiAi6  to  pA^s."  A  ttftn  ttk^iy  }mt«»  bM^Jartkotf  iiiw» 

^ili^i^^'^^yikftl'  fiir^tf  b)!dn^.6tfai»wbe.^riao»il^ow«tdtnpli«qm 

*f!yft¥iWd'Jhyc^<f^3hanW'to'4l«ihK^  "  :>  'o  .^.ii  oa  baa  .««jBq 
^^'  ''':£lminmo'bt^iidY'€mc^^'^hl  thSs^  :tfa^  amw  a««bcliitf 
''^r  «t(ieiJd'''t(^^%bhe^'\]fr^^^  ^'^iqR)tl|ni<ftt«r 

that  God  permits  aifi;  --TPh^HffeHy^aV'lieipertauttili^ijkdCC)^^ 
^'feg '^i^ifiir'f  et!/M&  Um.''  'Fbi''irk^tet%ootfiiiaflr)F:ibkii^U  a^ 

^tm  i^iidi^'iSkH  ^fi6tt  itte  i^if»t)aft;Tiih»tOipeitmftiit!i<>J»r 


.-    -.  .       not* 

^mlm^etot^Tfiifi  SHaff  thou  >estfaln.«"!?AaJ^lxx»iie*ilBl)H7l( 

evident  that  when  he  pc^HihWf^,'it'l6^h|B''wtll>  that  iHtUiikild 
come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  it  will  be  an  occa- 
'kfoii^.  "Wm^^^iM  if  ibr  (!i^^a«^«£tlkafi  gom^tfteD  h^  does 

'^'Wh  ffccWy  i^^t^sifeiMtli^'iV^  kA-ls^'fdrthbr  Evident  b^cmiiie 
Ht^iiif^  rfcHraii  it^liei  {Kitit  ^ootf  te  rtot  In  Mew.    If  it  be  hi« 
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to  permit  it,  that  by  its  coming.ta.p^&^faB^maj  ,9bui,n^^|lk|Ut 
'^^Qpdii  jMid.ih€^o90»4f<'rW9t<  Aec6|ftiti|%  bt,tM^  will  ^^^tlc 

ahauidl0oii»A»  SflHWihi^Jtic  inaf  vb^fP  t^U^t  gqod  If  i^.^pefr 
/fliteiN^lhatv.lK|R'  iu.iminiog  to  pasp,  he:  mfY  ./>b{^R  .Mf^^4>^ 
Kgood^ ^leo  lad  fMPoldni^e f iidinefieii^j|;t^{)g it^is i^at^it ipay 
'^OoitM^iiopass;:?.  Am^iC  be  i^iU».^Ho  ^i^^^p^.^r^ff f^e  of  t^e 

^en^lie'tlMrflinf wHIf^the'endU: .  If  Cvodrii^Mlf^u^l^mit atb^ 
oMftfillvKiay  ootoetto.fruii,  thofhfa%.ii^  ||i|%t!^  ^c^^  cp^Pdcto 
-spMil;]  rirbi»iiB<  aeifc«ideQ|*;  vlto^  ti^j^fj;ni(tit. jo 

lOMfta  b*^wejitl|«tibyrtttiopnttqgriU)jp»^j)^f  g^jf^^^^^e 
dead,rtWite[  YiUiijtor|iei^liLtU»»t,;i^,islv^  g^ 

#bi»Wafcill7to>peimatrAitbi^6i9;«QiMJt^(.B^^^       b^.jiiis^jc<;^- 

jiietfi«ritttaJp^i»it)lt^<;^«Mtp.rp%ifi,,tl^  it,TO|i7„l}flii|(9  b 

f«siy  aod  so  the  end  may  Jbft^aU^j^^-  ,To,  yUl  lio^ljepwit, » 

xOM^do  eoM  ta.p^Mi;  ttoVhf»jpjftjr.flt)ta|n,,»op^^9ixd^by  its 

c'^pMiiiiigitoiiibs^  dadq^t0  be.»nwjlU^,.ibat .U;s)iqii)4,  <^^o 

'Wftp9u^^tiudr>i[aiili&w.%  ,  ^ ,  ^  >. )  mrir 

.r  i!lf  tiii  'foinBdflttoo  tffvDi^t  it^UifctioQ  tjifif, t^n^.js.  {)^j^v^5^ 

**i*  i(ividkiariniaB^lieatf*s|hl|f^ 

'  God^httr-afa^^lotdy.  daetoA.Wp^ntifi^ihHE;.  pfipiQ^f,f^mt  ai^o 

't)t»gi*^*  JiFwibjn»UppQ(iti«*iriti».J5IWAD&.tp^is  .i|<;tpfpi9ij?^- 

tion.    Mattb.  xi.  25,  36,  27.    «  At  that  time,  Jesus.  ai)9^^^r^d 

and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 

tee«iMttiq«h«^l^lM<^Sff  tlyi^p^^       ,l^;|md4^r^dent, 

;!andt3lasAr»vea||A1flemffl^^^^;l•^•]^Y^9J^>  fi^her>  torso 

.r|itjstem^'gpf44wt|^y,si9l^^^^^t^g^^^^  delivered  unto  die 

-iii£:mfil^he^{  i|n4R<»!l|i?A  Kf^^we^^  t|]«^  ^q^        tj^  Father  j 

<  tnAibetiknamA  mf  ina«  t|^  Fatheir^  ^w^,  tjxe  'Son,  and  be-^o 

1  Wfadmaoever tto/Sonfi«i}lrre,veia  JilRi/f .,,;  .,     .,  .    ,  .,.  r  ,\, 

.  '  *^  ${19i  liAiay  l]»«rft«ed».&Q||[i  the  iftfipitp.Rpfv/^  mid^  iirjs- 

i^losn  «f.t  God^ . ^talriqq^hiog  ir^^.^Qioe.  t9  pas5»  bi^t  .^{jfi^  i^  j^'^st 

*  Jbengreeable'ioitbjo  >^^^  pl^asufo  of  Go4  t^t  it  .shp\^d 

«  eonlQ  to*  pas9«  >  For^r  ^  was  observe^  !>cforc^  ev^r j.  beipg  ^f4 
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fathf  i:  things  should  be  accOrdips  to  hf3  willt  than  BOt.  Thetit- 
^Dre)  if'thini^s  be  not  according  to  hist  willy  it  must  be  for  wam 
of  poirer.  It  canqot  be  for  Want  of  will,  by  suppoaiiioo.'.  It 
n)vk  therefore  be  for  want  of'  sufficiencj^^  |t  ^in09t  be  ekher 
because  Ke  cannot  have  it  so,,  or  cannot  have  it  io  \rit,lM)ut 
sbme  difficulty,  or  some  in^ooyepieoce ;  or  all  va^j  be  express- 
ed  in  a  word,  viz.  that  he  wants  sufRciencj  to.have  tWgs  as 
he  wishes.  But  thitf  cannot  be  Jt^e  case  of  a  being  of  lofinUe 
power  and  infinite  wisdom.  ,  If  he  has  Infinite  power  aod  wis- 

.'.  .  '  .  '  '•'         )  '  *  ■>•:'        iJj'J"'      .'I'll. 

dom^  be  caa  order  all  thinirs  to  be  jiist  as  he  wills :  And  ,*lie 
can  order  it  ivilh  perrect  and  infinite  ease^oc  witheiit.  the  least 
difficulty  of  jncotiveniency.  Uwo  things  lie  before  hW,  |Mtli 
equally  lirithin  hi^  ppwer,  either  to  order  ti^e  ^pattei^to  be»  or 
not  to  order  it  to  be ;  an^  both  of  thefn  are  ^Mallj  easjr  to 
hrni.  One  is  as  little  trouble  to  him  as  tlie  other ;  as  to  easi- 
ness or  trouble^  they  are  perfisetly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  lor 
him  to  order  it,  as  not  to  order  it.  .  Therefore,  his  determiB^- 
tlon,  Wliether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  Qot  ordering  it,  ipust  6e  t 
certain  sign  of  his  will,  in  the  ease.  If  he  does  prder  it  to  bey 
this. is  a  sign  that  His  will  is  that  it  should  be^^And  if. he  d9es 
not  ofdeVit  to  be,  but  suffers  it  not  to  be>  that  is  as  sore  a  sign 
that  he  wilts  that  it  ishiould  not  be.  So  that,  however  the  thing 
is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  Che  will  of  Ood  that  it  should  W 
asit  is. 

"*  'To  tfti^ 'notliin'g  can  be  objected,  unless  that  it  is  noc  fin 
i^nt  ^f.WilI^'iior  want  of  power  in  God,  that  thiog^  be  not'  as 
he  ^6uld  have  diein,  but  because  the  nature  of  ^e  SBbject 
5)^ilt  nbt  allow  of  it.  "But  how  can  this  be  to  the  pufpbae, 
Whel^  th'i  nature  of 'the  subject  itself  is  of  bod,  mcl  is  wholly 
WiVhid  his  t)6Wer,'  Is  altogether  ikhe  fruit  of  his  mere  wiU  ?  And 
cdhn^y'a'^C^oflnfitiite'Wisdotii  and  infinite  i)ower  iatise  tW 
iftltiAevdf  thHl^  t6  te  siich,  and  order  tidem  so  after  tliey  are 
c^tfsckl,  '^%\6  have'thin^s  as  he  chooses,  or  without  !iis  willV 
btiti^  cVo's^^dl'aii'd  things  so  coi^iing  to  pass  that  he  had  rath- 
er'Kuviithefnot  Her  wise  ?  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who 
i^^rittttioffl'tiiy  Vvh<i'th6  terms  of"  salva^  and  who  .wo|ild 
not':'>Atlid'ii^  dblitd  liav^  f^ilK>rae  to  give  being  to  such  as  he 
ibt'e^\tVck)ll$  iiot  c^hi^ly,  if,ttpon  soiiia  consideration)  it  was 
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n6t  Wis  pleasure  thftt  thcr«  ihbiiid  be  sonie  who  should  pcil 
Comply  with  the  ten^s  of  salvation,  tbtjcctors  may  say,  Giifi 
cannot  alwayk  prevent  men's  sins,  unless  he  act  coiitraiy  to 
the  free  natiire  of  the  subject,  or  withont  destroying  inen^s. 
Mbertyi  '  But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
wise  bo^  codldf  not  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such 
strong  modves  ^o  obedience,  and  have  kept  then^  before  them 
in  siich  a  manner,  as  shbnid  hivve  influenced  ail  mankind  to 
contfnujB  in  their  oJ>edicnce,  as  the  elect  ai^Is  have  done,' 
without  destroying  their  liberty'  ?  God  wfll  order  it  80;  tfta^  iW 
s^^s  and,  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin  :'  And' does  it  the«e« 
fcre  fellow,  that  their  liberty  is  destroy ed,'and  that  they  ate  not 
(tt6)  W'  forced  m'  ttietr  actions  ^  Does  ii  ^low,'  that  "they  afc 
turned  into  blocks, 'as  the  ArminlanVsay  i>ie  Calvinist  doc- 
tnncs  turn  men  J 

*5^0.  Cod  decrees  all  the' 'p;ood'thaJ  ever  come^'to  passj] 
jJndPthei-cfbrte  there  certain^'^in  come  to  pass  no  mpVe  goo^, 
t%m  ii^  has  absohttciy  decreed  to  cause';  'and'^here  ccTtainljr 
aWl' infallibly  will  no  more  tJcTievc,  no  more*  tie  gbtffy,  and  po^ 
more  be  teved,  than  God  Uas  decreed  that  lie  wiilfcaiise  to  be- 
HeTe«  and  cause  to  be  godlyi  arid  wfU  save, 

„5l91.  The  foreknowietjgc  of  God  will  neccssarilv  infer  a 
decree  :  For  God  could  not  jSbrckribiif  tjiat  tlhTngs  woylct!^, 
vnless'he  liad  decreed  they  should  be ;  iwid  that  .Ijec^vsc' 
things  would  not  be  future,'  unless  hie  hail  aecrced  they  sho\U<{i 
bc,i  If  (>odi  Trom.aU  ciemtty,  knew  that  suVh  ai)d  such  thiiigs 
\i^re' fiitttre,  then  they  were*  future;  and  consequently  tbe 
proposition  was  from  all  eternity  true,  that  .sucl>  i  tbiog,^t 
sucb  a  time,  wotfld  be.  Andit  is  as  mv^j^  impQSsiH^le, Jl^t 
a  thine  should  be  future,  without  .some  reason  of  its  hein^  fu- 
tnre,  as  that  it  should  actually  be,  witlioqt  some  rcaspn  why . 
it  is.  tt  is  as  perfectljy^uhrwonible '  to  syppqse,  that  this 
proposition  shotild  be  true,  viz.  such  a  thi^;  will  lic^,  ^^ifis^9^ 
be,,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true  ; .  as  it  ^s  f ^at  \\\}s^  Pf/^pOil- 
tion  sliould  be  true,  such  a  thing,  actuajlyis^oij^h^-jfiq^n*  wjtih 
•ut  some  reason  why  that  is  true,  oi^  why  that  thing  exists. 
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Far,  as  tbe  bdng  of  the  thing  ta  not  in  its  own  mdure  ntecjiite^ 
ryt  so  that  propoBition  that  ivte  true  before^  nx.  that  it  ahA 
he,  is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  nec^sary  tmth.  And  tb/caebif^ 
I  draw  this  consequence,  that  if  there  must  be  some  reason 
of  the  ftiturition  of  the  thing,  or  why  the  thing  b  fnture ;  thia 
can  he  no  other  than  God's  decree,  or  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
rtion, that  such  a  thing  will  be,  has  been  determined  by  God» 
For  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  determined  by  the  supposi- 
tion. My  meaning  is,  that  it  does  not  remain  a  question  i 
but  the  matter  is  decided,  'Whether  the  proposition  shall  ba 
true  or  not.  The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  neeeasary, 
but  only  possible ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  la 
future ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a  state  of  futuriUon,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  butpnly  in  a  state  of  posmUlity ;  and  there  must  he 
some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into 
a  state  of  futurition.  This  must  be  God  only  ;  for  there  was 
no  other  being  by  supposition  existing.  And  thongk  other 
things  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
futurition  of  other  things  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  thit. 
And  it  is  owing  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  md  that 
exists  necessarily,  and  of  himself,  that  all  other  things,  that 
are  not  in  their  own  nature  necessary,  or  necessarily  fiitare* 
but  merely  possible,  are  bi^ought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  pos- 
sibility, into  a  state  of  futurition,  to  he  certainly  future.  Here 
is  an  effect  already  done,  tIz.  the  rendering  that  which  in  its 
own  nature  is  only  possible,  to  be  certainly  future,  so  that  it 
can  be  certidnly  known  to  be  future  :  And  there  must  be 
something  already  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  effect. 
Whatsoerer  is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  na- 
ture, is  an  effect  of  something  else.  But  that  such  a  tlung 
should  be  futare  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itself  or  by  necesn- 
ty  of  its  own  nature.  If  things  that  appertain  to  the  creature, 
or  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time,  he  not  future  of  them— 
aeWes  and  of  their  own  nature,  then  they  are  future,  because 
God  makes  them  to  be  future.  This  is  exceedingly  evident ; 
for  there  is  nothing  else  at  all  beside  God  and  things  that 
come  to  pass  in  time.    And  therefiMv,  if  things  that  come  ta 
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itteihc  tlnii98<itteaMBlve%tiieD  tUiiga«M.itit«Mi  piiof  ^any 
diUiii ^w Atir^<flrtHiifllp».  is  anlcceiient  in  mtuw  oSrany  d^ 
owyooii'GodJ  ^itodthdfiyto  what  ptivpoM  ib  «B]r  deeMe«f 
GMl  vFdi^^MnmlhgM*  ifab  ,ia^|»Mdlioiit  Gttik  dMraoiag 
ddMntm  ^ittlilre  iHvf  tliiKi;'  f1ftl«rd^flr■ot  fvtone  ^'beeattte  4t 
^iflivliMWt,  ^Hcff»iirhili'd66PMX  iHi«4ecrealii9<or<apfpointkig 
tM(ln)r»tlanfg«tetl<bef'4r  idttttftM  iM^idoea  net  aH«»fAia.da«#^ 
ttftlPMl^ilfDiwnabo»>oi^i«b<ntt'iKAlo  lMir^^tfcing4lte^^in«Mr 
JM><;illifk  a#aftdhigiti  '^QOPditie'ttb  ahis  s«(itMill(AiyCMir 
MIM'^AMoitt*  W'iAoloe  lit'  decr^^  <^  «pp<ibliiig^  imf 
iMh^.i'^nt  1ft  nbt  atrrhk  obofeeiwhfirfliMI  iKsffuttinB,  Hud  whiffi 
iiM«^  iib^iioilHr^nathili^;  ^  Mrtb*  iilufitkin  df^tliingalffiby^. 
tlH«t^<l|Kf6yMn  itHRefiMi^iil  vwtnte  to  Y^^Mk^;  W  tfAt^ 
hiy^MfobfaM/gbft  f6ftningdoti»nor^M«  Thd^lAhl^ 

yfihift^WiS^  ferr«r'fttctli«,  mid  Hto  4i6«6T^!ikg  canltM  nMe  them 
ftQft^<ittsV«Fv«|&f  ^ey-  cannot  be  Alhire'  arid-  ndt'  Aiiter^  at  fbdr 
8iM«  tiific  f -neftfier  can  it  nAkc  tllfem  <futtit*e,  btitaufte  tfltt^ 
aM^fctiflb'Hlfead;^  i  w  that  the)'  Who  fhdsripleadibf^ilfHh'im^ 
e^t^  Wvawce'  pfWdplcs  i«*teh  SkUtrtff  \hi^ftccdc*f^f  «;6» 
hltifisblff  1¥  iir  alfoi^ed  that  things  al^  fiitttrd  befiifa  they  corner^ 
tirp^M ;  'because  God  fot^kndtrs  thetn.  EKher  thfh|fi  aw? 
ftfttirt  antetfcdefntiy  to  t3od*s  decree  tod  independently  of  Its' 
oi^ihif  ate  not.  If  they  arb  not  fttnfe  antecedentTy  toi  aiirf^ 
iriffeptirfently  of  God's  d^CTcfe,  ?hen  they  are  made  so  by  hfe? 
dccfe);'";  there  Is  no  ntcdltiW;  ^BitlFthcy  are  so  anteceJeht- 
ly^ttJ  hir  decree,'  then  tTie-tibote  mentioned  abirtirdity  ivilf  fol- 
lo^*^2?.  tbar  God  has  nd  i^wer  byBIS  decree  to  ttaake  any 
thftns:  Tishite  6f  tiof 'futnrc:'  He  has  ti6"  choice  iti  the  cas^; 
Ahd  if  ft  be'^alfeady  d^cflted;  sonicthhig^miist  h'aredgcidedit  V' 
for,  as  has  been  already  sfibwfi, It  l^itft)t*ttuV  Without  a  reasoiff 
wh')>' It  Is  true.  Andff  iwmetfciflgftites'dltermineddVyeci^^ 
the  truth  of  It,  it  must  be  Gdd  thaHids  "dfedded  It,  of  soirte^' 
thinp:  else.  It  caiinot  b*€f  chanide  &!•  dic're  iccideht ;  Tblt  ii 
cdntrary  to  every"  rafionar  sapi^gft^ti.  ftt  ft  is  tb  be  sup- 
posed, that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  aomalhing 
Vol.  V.  3  Y 
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does  decide  it.  If  there  be  any  thbg  that  comes  to  pass  by 
xnere  accident^  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself  without  any  reason. 
If  it  be  not  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actualljr 
existing!  For,  by  supposition,  it  is  determined  from  all  eter* 
nity  before  any  creature  exists.  Therefore,  if  it  be  any  thing 
in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  be  only  the 
futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  this  brings  us 
to  the  absurdity  and  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  itself.  The  very  effect,  the  cause 
of  which  we  are  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing ;  and 
if  this  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  effect,  it  is  the  cause  of 
itself. 

$32.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is^  that  the  di* 
Tine  decree  infringes  on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  we  may  observe  some  things  to  shew  what  is 
the  true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of  thdr  notion  of 
liberty.  Their  notion  of  liberty  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereign- 
ty in  the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its- 
determination  to  choose  or  refuse  this  or  that,  is  primarily 
within  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  implies  a  selfcon- 
tradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing 
or  refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself ;  which  implies  that 
there  is  an  antecedent  act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  deter* 
mining  that  act.  For,  if  the  will  determines  its  own  first  act* 
then  there  roust  be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act»  (for 
that  determining  is  acting)  which  is  a  contradiction.  There 
can  be  no  fallacy  in  this ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  act,  it  does  not  determine  it  without  acting. 
Therefore,  hefre  is  this  contradiction,  viz.  that  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  before  the  first  act.  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining what  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  an  act  of  volition  be- 
fore the  first  aet  of  volition.  For  the  will's  determining  what 
it  will  choose,  is  choosing.  The  will's  determining  what  it 
will  will,  is  willing.  So  that  according  ta  this  notion  of  liber- 
ty, the  will  must  choose  before  it  chooses^in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  what  it  will  choose.  If  the  will  determines  Itself,  it  is 
certain  that  one  act  nxust  determine  another.  If  the  will  de- 
termines its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  forego- 
ing act  what  it  will  choose.  If  the  will  determines  its  own 
act,  then  an  antecedent  act  determines  the  consequent ;  for 
that  determining  is  acting.  The  will  cannot  determine  with- 
out acting.  Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first 
act  of  the  will,  viz.  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  fnust 
be  answered,  according  to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by 
a  foregoing  act.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  contradic- 
tion, viz.  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  an  act 
that  is  before  that  first  act.  If  the  will  determines  itself,  or 
determines  its  own  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there 
be  any  meaning  belonging  to  it,  that  the  will  determines  how 
it  will  choose  ;  and  ihat  it  chooses,  according  to  that,  its  own 
determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  in  choosing  by 
that  its  own  determination.  But  then  I  would  inquire,  wheth- 
er that  first  determination,  that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  it- 
eelf  an  act  or  a  volition  ;  and  if  so,  I  would  inquire  what  de- 
termines that  act.  le  it  another  determination  still  prior  to 
that  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Then  I  would  inquire,  what  de- 
termines the  first  act  or  determination  of  all  ?  If  the' will,  in 
Its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines  or  directs  itself  how 
to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior  to 
its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.  its  determining  or 
directing  itself  how  to  choose.  This  act  determining  or  di- 
recting, must  be  something  besides  or  distinct  from  the 
choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.  Here  are  twd  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of 
the  other,  viz.  the  act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining, 
and  the  act  or  choice  directed  or  determined.  Now,  I  inquire, 
what  determines  that  first  act  of  the  will  determining  or  di- 
recting, to  determine  and  direct  as  it  does  ?  If  it  be  said,  the 
will  determines  itself  in  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is 
another  act  of  the  will  prior  to  that,  directing  and  determining 
that  act,  which  is  contrary  to  the  suppoution.  And  if  it  was 
not,  still  the  quesdon  would  recur^  what  determines  that  first 
determbbg  act  of  the  will  I  If  the  will  determines  itself)  one 
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of  these  tliree  things  must  be  meanty  vix.  1.  That  thot^ety 
same  act  of  the  will  determines  itself.  But  this  is  as  absvrd 
as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself ;  and  it  supposes  it  to 
be  before  it  b.  For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior 
to  th<e  thing  determined^  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing 
made.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines 
its  own  act,  by  some  other  act  that  is  prior  to  it  in  order  of 
nature  ;  iiirhich  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first  act 
Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  &culty,  considered  ^i 
the  same  titpe  as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own 
consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  without  a  meaning,  and  is  a 
great  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remaining  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  without  act,  can  determine  any  thing} 
is  a  plain  contradiction  ;  for  determining  is  actings  And  be- 
sides, if  the  will  does  determine  itself,  that  power  i^  deter- 
mining itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom^  imless  it  be  by  an 
act  of  the  will,  or  unless  that  deterKnination  be  itself  an  act  of 
choice.  For  what  freedom  or  liberty  is  there  in  th^  will's 
determining  itself,  without  an  act  of  choice  in  detemdning, 
whereby  it  may  choose  which  ^ay  it  will  determine  itself  ? 
So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  selfdeter- 
mination,  must  suppose  that  thi|t  very  determination  is  an  act 
of  the  will,  or  an  act  of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help 
them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.  the  liberty  of  the  will.  But 
if  that  very  determinaticm  how  to  act»  be  itself  an  act  of 
choice,  then  the  question  returns,  what  determine  this  act  of 
choice.  '  , 

Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  contradicts  their  notion 
of  liberty  as  much,  and  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  decree.  For  they  do  not  pretend  that  decree  ceotft- 
diets  liberty  any  otherwise,  than  as  it  infeit  that  it  is  before- 
hand certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  it  should  be,  as  the  decree  makes  en  in- 
dissoluble connexion  beforehand  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be.  A 
decree  infers  no  other  necessity  than  that.  And  God's  forer 
knowledge  does  infer  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes* 
For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew  that  i^cha  thing  would 
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te)  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  heforeband)  and  that 
proposition  was  true  from  ail  etemitf,  that  such  a  thing 
would  be ;  and  therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  connez« 
ion  beforehand  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  that 
proposition.  If  the  proportion  was  true  beforehand)  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand.  Apd 
therefore  it  follows  from  hence^  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  it  should  not  prove  true^  and  that,  for  this  reason,  that 
it  b  utterly  impossible  that  a  thing  shou)d  be  true»  and  not 
ftnie}  at  the  same  time. 

$  33.  The  same  kind  of  in&llible  certunty,  that  the 
thing  will  come  to  pasS}  or  impossibility  but  that  it  should 
come  to  pasS)  that  they  object  against}  must  necessarily  be 
inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  any 
way  decreed  or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I 
suppose  none  will  deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees 
his  own  actions.  Therefore  he  from  aU  eternity  decrees  ev- 
ery punishment  that  he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  inflict.  So 
that  it  is  imposs&le,  by  th^r  own  reasoning,  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible 
but  that  the  punishment  shijuld  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  equal- 
ly impossible  but  that  the  sin  should  come  to  pass.  For  if 
it  be  possible  that  the  rin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet 
impossible  but  that  the  punishment  should  come  to  pass,  then 
it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  punish  that  sin  which 
may  never  be. 

$  34.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  will  be, 
diat  possibly  may  be,  and  posubly  may  not  be,  implies  a  con- 
tradicdon.  If  posnbly  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  how  can 
God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  ?  If  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwise,  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  otherwise  i  and 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will 
not  be  otherwise.  If  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be,  and  yet 
it  may  posubly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen  to 
he  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then 
it  may  possibly  happen  that  God  may  be  misUken  in  hi^ 
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judgment,  when  he  certainly  knows  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that 
it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges.  For 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  should 
be  mistaken,  are  the  same  thing.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it 
in  those  that  hold  the  foreknowledge  of  God»  to  insist  upon 
this  objection  from  human  libertyy  against  the  decrees^  when 
their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  difiiculty,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  I 

§  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God's  decrees  make 
God  the  author  of  sin.  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  God  the  author  of  un,  on  this  scheme, 
than  on  the  other.  For  if  we  supposet  according  to  my  doc- 
trine, that  God  has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number 
and  persons  of  those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the 
covenant  of  grace ;  in  order  to  support  this  doctrine,  th^re  is 
no  need  of  maintaining  any  more  concerning  God's  decree-  ^ 
ing  sin,  than  this,  viz.  that  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  per- 
mit all  the  sin  that  ever  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  hit 
permitting  it,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  And  they  hold 
the  same  thing  ;  for  they  bold  that  God  does  determine  be- 
forehand to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does  come  to  pass  ;  and 
that  he  certainly  knows  that  if  he  does  permit  it,  it  will  come 
to  pass.  I  say,  they  in  their  scheme  allow  both  these  ;  they 
allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  sin  to  come  to  pass,  that 
ever  does  come  to  pass  ;  and  those  that  allow  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.  that  he  knows 
concerning  all  the  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  that 
it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  permitting  it.  So  that  if  this 
be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him  so  in  the 
very  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  their's  against  God's  decreeing 
or  ordering,  in  any  sense,  Abat  sin  should  come  to  pass,  is, 
that  man  cannot  do  lliis  without  making  himself  sinful  and  in 
some  measure,  guilty  of  the  sin,  and  that  therefore  God  can- 
not. To  this  I  answer,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against 
their  own  scheme  two  ways  :    i.  Because  they  own  that  God 
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does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  determines  to  permit  it  before- 
hand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  that  ever  is 
committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  come  to  pass  ; 
and  we  hold  no  other.  3.  Their  objection  is,  that  what  is  a 
sin  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God  ;  and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  de- 
cree sin,  would  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objection  be  good,  it  is 
as  strong  against  God's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow  ; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to 
permit  or  suffer  it  where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ; 
and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  making  ourselves  in  some 
measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  sin  ; 
and  that  his  permitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it. 
Why  must  the  argument  from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in 
the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

$  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with 
the  perfections  of  Cod,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret* 
scripture.  Ans.  1.  If  this  be  the  best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it 
not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of  God, 
his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  pow* 
er,  as  his  other  attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not 
as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  as  those,  it  must  be  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
t()at  he  is  possessed  of  these  perfections.  But  this  they  will 
not  maintain  ;  for  his  moral  perfections  are  proved  no  other- 
wise than  by  arguing  from  his  natural  perfections ;  and  there- 
fore the  latter  roust  be  equally  certain  with  the  former. 
What  we  prove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  be  as  certain 
as  it  makes  the  thing  proved  by  it.  If  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistence  with  some 
Qf  God's  moral  perfections,  they  must  confess  the  contrary 
to  have  a  seeming  inconsistence  with -the  natural  perfections 
•fGod. 

Again,  3d1y*  They  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no 
doctrine  which  they  by  their  own  reason  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  But  I  would  shew  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  1.  If  this  be  a  good  rule, 
then  it  alvraya  was  so.    Let  us  then  see  what  will  follow.   We 
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shall  then*  adly^  have  reason  to  conchide  erery  thiDg  to  M 
really  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections,  that  we  can* 
not  reconcile  ^th  his  moral  perfections  ;  ibr  if  we  have  not 
ivason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconnstent,  then  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  true  Chat 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  is  inconsistent  with 
God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  those 
perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some  things 
that  he  saw  take  place,  in  {act  were  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those 
perfections.  Psalm  hcxiii.  And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  some  events' in  his  day.  3.  If  it 
be  a  good  rule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  ori 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consist- 
ent with  those  perfections,  then  it  must  be  because  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our  reason  can- 
not see  how  it  can  be,  and  then  it  will  follow  that  we  must  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  incamadon  of  the  Son  of 
God,  Sec.  / 

The  scripture  itself  supposes  that  there  are  some  things 
in  the  scripture  that  men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with 
God*s  moral  perfections.  See  Rom.  ix.  19.  ^  Why  doth 
he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  And 
the  apostle  does  not  answer  the  objection,  by  shewing  us  hoiw 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  rep* 
resenting  the^arrogancy  of  quarrelling  with  revealed  doctrines 
under  such  a  pretence,  and  not  conudering  the  infinite  die- 
tance  between  God  and  us.  ^  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  maUi 
that  rcpliest  against  God  V*  And  God  answered  Job  after 
the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him  for  darkening  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge,  and  answered  him,  only  by  de* 
daring  and  manifesting  to  him  the  Infinite  distance  between 
God  and  him ;  so  letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him 
humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknowledge  his  justice  even 
in  those  things  that  were  di£Bcult  to  his  reason ;  and  that 
without  solving  his  difficulties  any  other  wi^y  than  by  making 
him  sen.8ible  of  the  .weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 
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%  28.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  God  that 
makes  men  to  differ,  expressly  contrary  to  scripture.  No 
nan  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happiness  that  he  has  above 
.  other  men,  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him  and 
other  men,  that  he  is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved  ;  when  they 
are  not  holy  and  not  saved.  The  saints  in  heaven,  when  they 
look  on  the  devils  in  hell,  have  no  occasion  to  prtdse  God  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  them.  Some  of  the  ill 
consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrines  are,  that  it  robs  God 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a 
principal  modve  to  love  and  praise  him,  and  exalts  man  to 
God's  room;  and  ascribes  the  glory  to  self,  that  belongs  to 
God  alone.  Rom.  xi.  7.  ^  The  election  hath  obtained,  and 
the  rest  were  blinded."  That  by  the  eiection  here  is  not 
meant  the  Gentiles,  but  the  elect  part  of  the  Jews,  is  most 
apparent  by  the  context;  Such  Arminians  who  allow,  that 
some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  that 
none  are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objec- 
tion against  reprobation,  viz.  that  God  offers  salvation  to  all, 
and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  which,  say  they,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  determin- 
ed not  to  save  them  ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that 
are  elected  whilst  ungodly,  are  warned  of  God  to  beware  of 
eternal  damnation,  and  to  avoid  such  and  such  things,  lest 
they  should  be  damned.  But  for  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that 
they  shall  not  be  damned,  is  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhort- 
ing men  to  seek  salvation,  though  be  has  actually  determin- 
ed that  they  shall  not  be  saved. 

§  29.  That  election  is  not  from  a  foresight  of  works,  or 
conditional,  as  depending  on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is 
evident  by  2  Tim.  i.  9.  «<  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in 
Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  Philip,  ii.  13.  «  For 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
•wn  good  pleasure."  Rom.  ix.  15,  16.  ^  I  will  have  mercy 
en  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on 
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whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  tfat 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  nmneth,  but  of  God  that  ahewctli 
mercy.'*  Men's  labors  and  endeavors  themselves  are  from 
God.  •  1  Cor.  XV.  10.  «  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  whafc 
I  am  ;  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not 
in  vain  ;  but  I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  Yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.'* 

%  30.  God  decreed  all  things,  and  even  all  sins.  Acts  iu 
33.  ^  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  haodt 
have  crucified  and  slain  ;"  iv.  28.  <«  For  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.**  If. 
the  thing  meant,  be  only  that  Christ's  sufibiings  should 
come  to  pass  by  s6me  means  or  other  ;  I  answer,  they  could 
not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  For  contempt  and  disgrace  wa» 
one  thing  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men 
are  subject  to  God's  disposal.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  ^'The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  he  tumeth  it  as  the  rivers 
of  water,  whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him."  See  Jer.  lii.  3. 
<<  For  throu2;h  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out  fit>m 
his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon." The  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  decreed,  I  Pet.  ii.  8.  <<  A  stone  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  offence  to  them  that  sttmible  at  the  word,  b^ing  dis* 
obedient,  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  What  man 
determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  unless  God  determines  itt 
Lam.  iii.  37.  "  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass, 
and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?**  By  commanding  Is  here 
meant  willing ;  and  God  is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  was 
done  ;  to  command,  and  it  stood  &st.  God  determines  the 
limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident.  Job  vii.  L 
«« Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  \  Are 
not  his  days  also  *like  the  days  of  an  lureling  ?"^  Days  oftnt 
hireling  signify  an  appointed,  certain,  limited  time  j  as  Isa. 
xvi.  14,  and  Isa.  xxi.  16.  If  the  limits  of  men's  lives  are  de- 
termined, men's  free  actions  roust  be  determined,  and  even 
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4^ir  ains  ;   for  their  lives  oftea  depend  on  such  acts.    See 
also  Job  xiv.  5. 

$31.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowl- 
edge may  increase)  he  may  gain^  and  may  grow  wiser  as  be 
grows  older.  He  may  discover  new  things,  and  may  draw 
consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken :  If  he 
does  not  know,  he  may  guess  wrong  s  If  he  does  not  know^ 
he  has  no  infallible  judgment ;  lor  an  in&llible  judgment  is 
knowledge*  And  if  he  may  be  mistaken,  he  may  order  mat- 
ters wrong ;  he  may  be  frustrated ;  his  measures  may  be 
broken.  For,  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  or- 
'  ders  things  according  to  what  appears  most  probable,  or  else 
he  fails  in  prudence*  But  in  so  ordering  things,  his  meas- 
ures may  be  broken.  And  then  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
events,  vis.  events  among  rational  creatures,  would  be  uncer* 
tain  to  him.  For  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's 
free  actions.  That  he  does  foreknow,  is  evident  by  his  pre* 
dieting  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  sins  of  men,  as 
Judas's  un.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  might  change  his 
-will  as  he  altered  his  views.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  res- 
pect to  God's  will  and  purposes,  that  he  is  said  in  scripture 
not  to  be  changeable.  Having  thus  proved  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  Armirjans  not  denying 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  take  it  for  granted^  and  shall  argue  against 
those  only  that  allow  it.  If  he  did  not  foreknow  and  might  be 
disappointed)  he  might  repent. 

S  32.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all 
things  possible,  so  God's  knowledge  only  extends  to  all  ttnngs 
knowable.  \ 

Ans.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things ; 
but  events  that  come  to  pass,  are  things.  God's  power  does 
extend  to  all  things,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  infinite.  So 
neither  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinite,  unless  God  knows  all 
things*  To  suppose  that  God  caimot  do  things  impossible,  does 
not  suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increased.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  God  does  QOt  know  men's  free  actions,  does  supr 
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pose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increased.  To  snppoMf 
that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Armui* 
ians,  or  that  they  depend,  as  they  suppose,  on  a  foresight  of 
something  that  shall  come  to  pass  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that 
something  that  first  begins  to  be  in  time,  is  the  cause  of 
something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity,  which  is  absurd  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existence,  which  is  befisre 
the  existence  of  that  cause.  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  sup- 
pose that  tjiat  existence  which  is  an  effect,  is  effected  by  a 
cause,  when  that  cause  that  effects  it,  is  not,  or. has  no  being  ? 
If  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  existence  of  the 
thing,  that  is  the  reason  or  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  fore- 
sight of  the  existence ;  and  the  foresight  of  the  existence 
may  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  though  the  existenee  itself  is  not ;  and 
that  it  is  not  properly  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  fore- 
seen, that  is  the  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  existence  of  it 
in  the  divine  foreknowledge.  I  reply,  that  this  does  not  help 
the  difficulty  at  all,  but  dniy  puts  it  a  step  &rther  off ;  for 
still,  by  their  scheme,  the  foreknowledge  depends  on  the  fu- 
ture actual  existence ;  so  that  the  actual  existence  is  the 
cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  be- 
fore it.  And  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  this  effect  to 
How  from  this  cause,  before  the  existence  of  the  cause.  And 
whatever  is  said,  the  absurdity  will  occur,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  divine  decree  is  the  ground  of  the  futurition  of  the 
event,  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it.  Then 
the  cause  is  before  the  effect  ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  be- 
fore the  cause. 

§  33.  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ's  death 
should'  have  success  in  gathering  a  church  to  him,  it  will  fol- 
'  low  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely  elected,  or  that  God 
had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.  If  God  Heter- 
mined  that  some  should  surely  be  saved,*  that  implies  that  bo 
had  determined  that  he  would  see  to  iu  that  some  should  per- 
form the  conditions  of  salvation  and  be  saved ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  that  he  would  cause  that  ithey  should  be 
surely  saved.    But  this  cannot  be,  without  fixing  on  the  per- 
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aona  beforehand.  For  the  cause  is  before  the  effect.  There 
U  no  such  thing  as.  God's  resolving  absolutely  beforehand 
that  he  would  save  some^  and  yet  not  determining  who  they 
should  bC)  before  they  were  actually  saved  :  Or  that  he  should 
see  to  it)  that  there  should  be  in  a  number  the  requisite^  of 
salvation,  and  yet  not  determine  who,  till  they  actually  have 
the  reqiusites  of  salvation.  But  God  had  absolutely  determin- 
ed that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Christ^s  death  ;  and  had  determined  it  beforehand.  Because 
he  had  absolutely  promised  it ;  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  liii.  10.  See 
in  Psal.  Ixxii.  and  other  places  in  the  Psalms,  nnd  Tit.  ii.  14. 
God,  having  absolutely  purposed  this  before  Christ's  death, 
-must  either  have  then  deterntiined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  would  hereafier  determine  the  persons ;  at  least,  if  he  saw 
there  was  need  of  it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of 
themselves.  But  this  latter  supposition,  if  we  allow  it,  over- 
throws the  Arminian  scheme.  It  shows,  that  such  a  prede- 
termination, or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
God's  perfections,  or  the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or 
God's  government  of  the  world,  and  his  promise  qf  reward  to 

'  the  believing  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers  and 
commands,  as  the  Arminians  suppose.  If  God  has  absolute- 
ly determined  to  save  some  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless, 
he  has  in  like  manner  determined  concerning  all  that  are  to 
be  saved.  God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that  the  thing 
is  future,  but  that  God  will  do  it.     If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or 

*  inan's  contingent  will,  and  the  event  happen  right,  God  is  nev- 
er the  truer.  He  performs  not  ^is  promise  ;  he  takes  no  ef- 
fectual care  about  it ;  it  is  not  he  that  promised,  that  per- 
forms.   That  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  called  fortune,  orders 

.  all....Conceming  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  ab- 
solutely determined  beforehand,  what  success  there  should  be 
of  Christ's  death  ;  see  PoiMWa  Sfiec.  Theolog,  in  CArUto,  p. 
165....171. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty  of  any  sin's 
being  committed,  seeing  that  it  is  attended  with  necessity, 
takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warnings  and  exhortations 
to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.    To  this  I  would  bring  the  in- 
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stance  of  Peter.  Christ  told  hinif  that  be  should  surelf  deaf 
him  thrice  that  night»  before  the  cock  should  crow  twice. 
Mid  ycty  after  that,  Christ  exhorted  all  l>is  disciples  to  watch 
anu  pray,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  temptation ;  and  dt^ 
reels,  ihat  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and 
buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it|  that  God  sets  up  that  to  be  sought 
after  as  a  reward  of  virtuei  and  the  froit  of  our  endeaTorsi 
v'hich  yet  he  has  determined  shall  never  come  to  pass  ?  As, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  13.  «  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thou  hasC 
done  foolishly  ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandiaent  of  th^ 
Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would 
the  Lord  hare  established  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  forever.*' 
It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  that  the  king* 
dom  of  Israel  should  be  established  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.^. 
Luke  xxii.  23.  <<  The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determin- 
ed [Matth.  xxvi.  34,  and  Mark  xiv.  21,  as  it  is  written  of  himj 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  man  is  betrayed.*' 
jie  it  was  determined:  As  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  am* 
biguities  which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  ii.  33,  an^  iv. 
38,  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in 
their  most  natural  construction)  I  look  upon  it  as  an  evident 
proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  scripture  said 
to  be  determined  or  decreed,  (or  exactly  bounded  and  mark- 
ed out  by  God,  as  the  word  tfpi{»  most  n;ikturaUy  signifies) 
which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  consequence  of  his  voli* 
tions,  without  any  necessitating  agency,  as  well  as  those 
events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author  ;  and,  as  Besa  ex- 
presses it,  ^^  Qui  aequiiur  deum  emendate  sane  loquitur^  we 
need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impropriety  of  speech,  when  we 
use  the  language  which  God  lias  taught*"    Doddridge  in  lot. 

§  S  5.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixt.  4.  ^  BleaB<» 
ed  is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach 
unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts :  We  shall  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  goodness  of  thy  bouse,  even  of  thy  holy  tem- 
ple." Isa.  xli.  9.  <«  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  enda 
of  the  earth)  and  called  thee  from  tl>e  chief  men  thereof^  and 
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^d  unto  theet  Thou  art  my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee> 
and  not  cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16.  «  So  the  last  shall 
be  first,  and  the  first  last :  For  many  be  called,  but  few  chos-* 
en.'*  Chap.  xxii.  14.  <<  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chos- 
en." Chap.  xxiv.  34.  <<  For  there  shall  arise  felse  Christs  and 
fiilse  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  sig;ns  and  wonders  ;  in  sa  ^ 
much  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect:*  John  vi.  Sr....46.  «  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me> 
shall  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out,'*  &c.  Chap.  x.  3,  4,  and  verse  11,  and  14,...ir. 
V.  26....30.  ^  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the  sheep  hear 
his  voice  ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  lead- 
eth  them  out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he 
goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  ihcy  know 
his  voice.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd ;  and  know  my  sheep> 
and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  mc  ; 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I-might  take  it  again.  But 
ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto 
you,'*  &c.  Chap.  x%4l.  6... .20.  **  I  have  manifested  ihy  name 
unto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  Thine  they 
were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me  ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word, 
fcc.»  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  ;  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word.**  Acts  xviii.  10. 
«  For  I  aitl  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to  hurt 
thee  :  For  I  have  much  people  in  this  city.**  As  to  reproba- 
tion, see  Matth.  xi.  20....37.  «  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the 
cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because 
they  repented  not,  8cc.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.  AH  thinge^  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father  ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neith- 
er knoweth  uny  man  the  Father,  /save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.**  John  vi.  44....46. 
«<  No  mati  can  come  to  me,  except  i  >.e  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him  :  And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  Sec. 
Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of 
God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father."  Chap.  viii.  47.  «  He  that  is 
of  God,  heareth  God*s  words :  Ye  therefore  hear  them  not, 
because  ye  are  not  of  Cod."    Chap.  x.  26.    ^  But  ye  believe 
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noty  because  you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.*^ 
Chap.  xvii.  9....13.    ^  I  pray  for  them:  I  pray  not  for  the 
urorld,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are 
thine/'  &c.     1  Thes.  t.  9.     »  For  God  hath  not  appointed  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 
1  Pet.  ii.  8.    ^  And  a  stone  of  stumblinj^,  and  a  rock  of  of- 
fence, even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobe- 
dient :  Whereunto  also  they  were  appointed.'*    Jude  i.  4. 
^  For  Ahere  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  be» 
fore  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  grace 
of  God  into  lasciviousness.**     1  John  iv.  6.  ^  We  are  of  God. 
He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God* 
heareth  not  us.    Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  of  error.**    Rev.  iiL  8.  <*  I  know  thy  works ;  Beholdi 
I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it : 
For  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word,  and 
hast  not  denied  my  name.*'     Chap.  xx.  13,  15.    "  And  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books 
were  opened  :  And  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the 
book  of  life  ;  And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  wntten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.'*     John  xii.  37....41.     «  But  though 
he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believ- 
ed not  on  him.    Because  that  Esaias  said,  he  hath  blinded 
their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see 
■with  their  eyes,  8cc.     These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw 
his  glory,  and  spake  of  him."   Rom.  ix.  6,  7,  8,  11....I4,  16.... 
19.  v.  21. ...24.  v.  2r,  29,  33.    "Not  as  though  the  word  of 
God  hath,  taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which 
are  of  Israel :  Neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
are  they  all  children  :    But,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 
That  is,  they  which  are  t'.iC  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are 
not  the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed.    For  the  children,  being  not  yet  born/ 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of 
God,  according  (o  Election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  "  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
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younger.  See.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  la  there  unrigbt' 
•ouMiess  with  God  i  God  forbid.  So  tbeni  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth)  nor  of  him  that  ninnethybut  of  God  that  sheweth 
mercy.  Sec.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he  ye€ 
find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Hath  not  the  pot- 
ter power  oyer  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor  ?  &c.  Even  us  whom  he 
hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles. 
Esuas  also.crieth  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall 
he  saved :  And  as  Esaias  said  before.  Except  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  had  left  i^s  a  seed,  we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and  been 
madifi.  like  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  rock  of  offence :  And  whosoev- 
er believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed/'  And  chap.  xi« 
1....6.  V.  T....11.  V.  15,  17,  19....33.  v.  33,  36.  ^  I  say  then» 
Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  ?  God  forbid.  For  I  also 
am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben* 
jamin,  &c.  Even  8<^  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  « 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace» 
then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  Otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace :  Oth- 
erwise, work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  ?  Israel  hath  not 
«btsdned  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but  the  election  hath 
•btained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.  God  hath  given  them 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears 
that  they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be 
made  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recoup- 
pence  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  brok- 
en off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  rqot  and  fatness  of  the 
elive  tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then,  The  branches  were  broken  off, 
that  I  might  be  grafted  in,  &c.  And  they  also,  if  they  abide 
not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  :  For  God  is  able  to  graft 
them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief, 
that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him^  are  all  thingas  Tq  whom  he  glory  for  evtr, 
Amen.** 

Voi.T.  3  A 
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$  S6.  All  tii«l »  iniieiided  whea  we  say  tbut  God  ckcfteft^ 
iB  tbat  comes  to  peM»  is»  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  A^ 
fosab  oTprOTidenccy  or  that  God  orders  all  thiaga  in  Ua  prov<^ 
Uenoe;  and  that  he  intended  from -eternity  to  order  all  thing* 
in  {Mtrndencet  and  Intended  to  order  tfiem  as  he  does.  £lec<^ 
tiott  does  not  signify  only  sometlnng  common  to  profssaiac 
Christiansy  Matth.  xz»  l^  ^  Many  arc  called,  hat  few  ara: 
chosen.'^  Matth.  sxiv.  ai.  <^ He  shall  send ftrth  his  M^j^dir 
and  gather  together  bis  eleot." 

$37.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  tromtUs,  that6o« 
has  foretold  that  there  ahould  be  some  good  men,  aa  the  Ar-: 
nuniana  themselves  allow«  StebHngt  in  his  Treatise  coooem* 
ing  the  Operations  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  pw  3S7,  second  edition^ 
aays  as  follows:  <<  So  hMHi:  as  a  man  saay  be  certain  that  those 
^things  will  come  to  pass  which  God  halh  foretold,  he  may  be  • 
certain,  that  God's  grace  will  prefail  in  mnldtades  of  men  be- 
fore the  end  of  all  things.  For,  by  di?era  ptfidirtiens  in  hefy 
writ  we  are  assured,  that  when  Christ  sha^  come  to  jndgmenty 
there  will  be  some  who  shaU  be  cfaangedf  and  put  on  inunor- 
tality." 

$38.  The  scripturesi  in  teadiing  na  this  doctrinei  are 
goilty  of  no  haid  ianposideo  on  our  understanding  of  a  doc* 
trine  contrary  to  reason.  If  they  liad  tai^fat  the  oontrary 
doctriney  it  weald  hai? e  been  nradi  more  contrary  to  ivaaeat 
and  a  much  greatec  temptation  to  persons  of  ^igent  and 
tlmroui^  consideration^  to  doubt  of  die  dtviaity  ef  tlie  actq^ 
tare. 

$39.  Concerning  the  decreemg  of  sin,  see  ActsliL  17, 1% 
with  Acts  xiii.  37.  «  And  now,  brethren,  I  wet  that  dnwngk 
ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.  Bat  tliose  things 
which  God  before  had  shewed  by  the  moudi  of  all  hia  peoph» 
ets,  that  Christ  should  suffert  he  Ittth  se  fuliilled.'*....«<  For 
they  that  dwell  at  Jenisalen,  Mid  thdr  ralevs,  because  Ibey 
knew  him  not,  aor  yet  the  voices  of  the  propheta  which  are 
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vead  orery  Sabbath  dayy  they  have  fidfiUed  tbam  in  ooDdemti- 
ingfakn. 

$  40.  It  la  objected)  that  this  is  a  specislative  point*  So 
night  thef  aajy  Jesus^  beings  the  Mesuahi  is  a  specaladve 
point. 

$41.  If  God's  intiting  or  commanding  a  person-todo  a 
thing!  when  be,  in  his  decree^  has  ordained  that  it  shall  be 
otherwise,  argues  insincerity  in  the  command  or  invitation^ 
the  insincerity  must  be  in  this,  vis.  that  he  commands  a  thing 
to  be  donCf  when  his  end  in  commanding  is  not}  that  the  thing 
may  be  done  ;  which  cannot  be  his  end  ;  because  he  knows 
certnnlyyat'the  time  that  he  commands  it,  tkat  it  will  not 
be.  But  it  is  certain,  that  God's  commanding  a  thing  to  be 
done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  dme  will  not  be  done, 
is  no  evidence  of  insincerity  in  Cod  in  commanding.  For 
thus  God  commanded  Pharaoh  to  let  the  peoide  go :  And  yet 
he  knew  he  would  not  obey,  as  he  says  at  the  same  time  that 
he  orders  the  command  to  be  giv«n  him,  Exod.  iii.  \^\9. 
<«  And  thou  shalt  comot  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the 
jduig  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God  of 
:llke  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us.;  and  bow  let  us  go,  we  be- 
seech thee,  three  days  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that^me 
may  eaerifiee  to  the  Lord  our  God :  And  I  am  aure  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go ;  no  not  by  a  mighty  hand.'* 
:See  also  chap.  iv.Sl,  2S,  38,  and  chap.  vii.  1....7j  see  also 
:€hap.ix«  1<6,  oompared  vrith  Rom.  ix.  17. 

$  43.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  wise  and.good  being 
to  do  otherwise,  than  to  choose  what  he  sees  on  the  whole  to 
'be  beat.  And  certainly  reason  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  of 
all  possible  events  with  respect  to  sin,  and  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  of  tlK^ 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  anoth- 
^  S  and  thereiEbref  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  must 
choose  accordingly.  What  God  pernuts,  he  decrees  to.  par* 
mit.    If  it  is  no  blenush  to  God  to  permit  sin,  then  it  is  no 
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blemish  to  him  to  purpose  or  intend  to  permit  it  And  if  he  * 
be  omniscient,  and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which*  ac- 
tually comes  to  passi  then  he  designedly  permits  that  sin» 
knowing,  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to  pass.  And 
this  is  an  effectual  permisnon,  and  all  that  we  plead  for. 
What,  then,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for  ?  And  why 
do  they  pretend  that  we  charge  God  with  being  the  author  of 
sin  ?  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  consequences  from  scrip- 
Uire,  that  begs  the  question.  As  the  Arminians  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be 
for  it,  viz.  those  texts  that  represent,  that  general  offers  of 
salvation  are  made,  as  though  it  was  left  to  men's  choicet 
whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  But  that  is  begging  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these 
things,  whether  an  absolute  decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's 
liberty,  and  so  with  a  general  offer  of  salvation,  Sec. 

$43.  Concerning  the  .  Ar^ninian  notion  of  election,  that 
when  the  apostles  speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by 
which  the  professing  Christians  in  those  days  were  cBstin- 
guished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was ;  this 
is  unreasonable,  according  to  their  own  principles.  For  if 
they  were  elected,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  hr 
embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become  Christians  ra^erthan  oth- 
ers, then,  on  Arminian  prindples,  no  thanks  were  due  to  them 
for  embracing  the  gospel ;  neither  were  others,  who  contimi- 
ed  openly  to  reject  the  gospel,  to  blame  ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  use  any  means  to  persuade  any  to  join  with  the  Christiaa 
church ;  nor  were  any  to  blame  for  not  doing  it,  or  to  be 
praised  for  doing  it,  Sec.  Besides,  their  principles  render  vua 
all  endeavors  to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  ceiv 
tainly  be  spread  to  all  nations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  such 
shall  have  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  whether  they  take  any  care 
ef  the  matter  or  no. 

$  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme^  makes  the 
word  election  signify  two  entirely  different  things ;  onoi  elec- 
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tion  to  a  common  fidth  of  ChrUtiaoity  ;  another,  a  conditional 
election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  shifting  and  yarybgi  and  turning  in- 
to all  shapes,  to  evade  the  force  of  scripture* 

$  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.  has  not  only 
respect  to  God*s  sovereignty  in  the  election  and  pretention  of 
nations,  because  he  illustrates  hb  meaning  by  the  instance  of 
a  particular  p^son,  viz.  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of  the  so^ 
creignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  (» 
the  apostle  about  vessels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  ves- 
aels  of  honor  and  vessels  of  dbhonor.  But  the  vessels  of 
mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  glory.  They,  it  is  plain, 
are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  vessels  of  wrath  are 
those  that  perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  bo  saved,  v. 
37.  ^  A  remnant  shall  be  saved."  What  is  there  that  God 
does  decree  according  to  tfaie  scheme  of  the  Arminiana  so  as  to 
xnake  it  in  any  measure  conustent  with  itself  ?  He  does  not 
decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
(which  are  the  principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others 
are  subordinated)  because  these  depend  on  men's  free  will. 
He  does  not  absolutely  decree  any  events  wherein  the  weK 
fare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  things, 
according  to  their  scheme,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer. 
For  according  to  them,  it  is  absurd  to  seek  or  pray  for  things, 
which  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  has  absolutely  decreed 
and  fixed  before.  We  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  deter- 
imned  absolutely  and  unfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they 
shall  not  be  ;  and  then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in 
fidth  for  them.  See  Whitby,  p.  177,  Sec.  And  if  God  does 
not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  providence  of  God ;  and  what  room  is  there  for 
prayer,  if  there  be  no  providence  ?  Prayer  is  shut  out  this 
way  also.  According  to  them,  we  cannot  reasonably  pray  for 
the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already  fixed,  before  our 
prayers ;  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say 
they,  signifies  it  for  us  to  pny  ? 
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Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  tbat  we^aanot  pray  in  jUih  for 
the  salvation  of  others,  if  we  do  not  know  that  Christ  died  in- 
tentionally for  their  salvation. 

$  46.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle 
apeaks  of  churches^  as  though  they  were  all  elect,  I  answer, 
be  speaks  from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as  Dr.  Whitby  him* 
flelfobserves,p.  460.  God  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is 
said  to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  from  strangers  ;  as 
-  Christ  is  said  not  to  know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he 
owns  them  not.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  said  to  know  the 
elect  from  all  eternity ;  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a  man 
knows  his  own  things.  He  acknowledged  them  from  eternity* 
He  owns  them  as  his  children.  Rc;probates  he  did  not  know  \ 
they  were  strangers  to  God  from  all  eternity.  If  God  ever 
determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of  mankind  should  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it  altogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  shouldbe- 
lieve  in  Christ ;  it  must  be  that  he  determined  that  some  par- 
ticular persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him.  For  it  ia cer- 
tain that  if  he  has  left  it  undetermined  concerning  this  and 
that,  and  the  other  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or 
not,  and  so  of  every  particular  person  in  the  world  \  then 
there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any  particular 
person  in  the  world,  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  for  the 
matter  of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether 
undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever  any  person  should  bo 
saved  by  him,  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ's  birth, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  andaitting  at  God's  right  hand, 
when  it  was  jiot  as  yet  -determined  whether  he  should  ever 
save  one  soul,  or  have  any  mediatoriid  kingdom  at  all. 

%  A^,  It  is  most  absurd,  to  call  such  a  conditional  election 
as  they  talk  of,  by  the  name  of  election,  seeing  ^ere  is.  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  eternal 
life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  saved,  according 
to  God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.    What  nonsense  is 
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it|  therefeHB)  to  lidk  of  cboosins:  socb  to  life  from  «ll  etfinity 
out  oCdie  rest  of  maakiiid  I  A  predestination  of  such  to  liS^, 
is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  fidth  in  one  that  kaa 
aatisfied  for  sini  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  frect  from  sin. 
By  &ith  in  one  that  hi^s  bought  eternal  life  for  tbemi  they 
have,  of  unavoidable  consequence,  a  right  to  eternal  life. 
N0W9  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  alt  eternity,  of 
his  free  grace^  chose  out  those  that  he  foresaw  would  have  no. 
guik  of  sin,  that  they  should  not  he  punished  for  their  guilty 
at  Qtheips  were,  when  it  i«  a  contradicti9i^  to  sui^k>9^  that  tbejf; 
can  be  punished  for  their  guilt  when  they  haye  npne  ?  Foe 
who  can  lay  ^y  thing  tf>  their  chsirge«  when  it  ia  Christ  that 
has  died  ?  And  what  do  they  Hieao  by  an  eleption  of  men  tp 
that  which  is,  in  its  own  nfktu«e,  impcMsihle  that  it  should  not 
be,  whether  they  are  elected  to  it  or  no  ;  or  hy  6od*s  choo^ 
log  them  that  had  a  right  to  eternal  life,  that  they  should  po3^ 
sess  it  ?  What  sense  is  it  to  say  t^at  a  creditor  chooses  out 
those  amcMDg  his  debtoirsi  to  ho  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him 
jiotlung  ?  But  if  they  say  that  election  is  qn^y  Qpd'a  deter*- 
ninatioQ,  in  the  general,  that  aU  that  believe  shall  be  saved, 
in  what  sense  can  thia  be  called  ekctioa  ?  They  are  not  fier^ 
tont  that  are  here  chosen,  hut  mankind  is  cKvided  if^to  two 
sorts,  the  one  believing^  and  the  other  unbelieving,*  ^nd  G^ 
chooses  the  believing  sort.  It  is  not  election  of  persons,  b^t 
of  qualifications.  God  does  froip  all  eternity  choose  to  be* 
stow  eternal  life  upon  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rather  than 
upon  those  who  have  a  right  lo>  diimnation.  Is  this  all  the  e- 
lection  we  have  an  account  of  in  Qod*a  vord  ^  Such  a  thing 
oa  election  may  well  be  aUewed ;  for  that  there  is  such  a 
tiling  as  sovereign  love  is  oertain  ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any 
excellency, hut  merely;  God*s  good  plei^sure.  For  whether  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  God  fcom  all  etenufty  loved  the  elect  or  no, 
\k  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men  after  the  fall,  while 
sinners  and  enemies  ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  Us  only  oegottea  Son  tp  die.  This  was  not  for  any 
goodness  or  eiccellency,  but  oierely  God's  good  pleasure  ;  for 
he  would  not  love  the  fallen  angels. 
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$  48.  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  beiog,  bf 
way  of  eminency,  the  Elect  or  Chosen  of  God.  Isa.  xlii.  I. 
M  Behold  my  Servant  whom  I  uphold^  mine  Elect  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth/'  Luke  xxiiL  35.  « If  he  be  the  Christ, 
the  Chosen  of  God.''  1  Pet.  ii.  4.  <<  A  living  stone,  chosen 
of  God,  and  precious."  Psal.  Ixxzix.  3,  ^  I  have  made  a  cov« 
enant  with  my  Chosen :"  v.  19.  ^l  have  exalted  one  chosen 
out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ*  were 
the  subjects  of  a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which 
they  were  designed  to  some  peculiar  honor  of  the  prophetical^ 
priestly,  or  kingly  office.  So  Moses  was  called  God's  choaen» 
in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.  as  a 
prophet  and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people  ;  Psal.  cri.  33. 
*f  Had  not  Moses,  his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach.** 
.  So  Aaron  was  constituted  high  priest  by  a  remarkable  elec- 
tion of  God,  as  in  Numb.  xvi.  5.  and  xvii.  5.  Deut.  xsd.  5. 
So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkaUe  election  ; 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  67....73.  ^  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle 
of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  choae  the 
tribe  of  Jadah,  the  mount  Sion;  which  he  loved  ;  and  he  built 
his  sanctuary  like  high  palaces ;  like  the  earth  which  he  bath 
estabUshed  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and 
took  him  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great 
with  young  ;  he  brought  him  to  food  Jacob  his  people,  and 
Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7....  10.  <^  The  Lord 
hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the 
Lord  hath  not  chosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God» 
both  as  to  his  divine  and  human  nature.  As  to  his  divine  na- 
ture, he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to  any  addition  to  his 
essential  glory  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite,  yet  to  great 
declarative  glory.  As  he  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the 
highest  degree  of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures. 
As  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the  head  of  all  the  elect 
creation.  His  election,  as  it  respects  his  divine  nature,  was 
for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiablene&s  ia 
the  sight  of  God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  thatjrhich  God  choae 
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bim  to,  and  his  worthiness  was  the  groond  of  his  election. 
Bat  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  nature,  was  free 
and  sovereign,  not  heing  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election 
was  the  foundation  of  his  worthiness.    His  election,  as  he  Is 
God.  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  infinite  wisdom.    The  wis- 
dom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wise  choice  he  makes, 
so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit,- upon  all 
accounts,  for  the  office  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit, 
and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  infinitely  fit ;   and  yet  his  fit- 
ness was  so  difficult  to  be  discerned,  that  none  but  one  of  in- 
finite wisdom  could  discover  it.   His  election,  as  he  was  man, 
was  a  manifestation  of  God*s  sovereignty  and  grace.    God 
had  determined  to  exalt  one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he 
should  be  one  penson  with  God,  and  should  have  communion 
with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable  ; 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that 
they  might  be  united  to  God  and  glorified  in  him.    And  his 
sovereignty  appears  in  the  election  of  the  i^an  Jesus,  various 
ways.    It  api>ears  in  chooung  the  species  of  creatures  of 
which  he  should  be,  viz.  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  an- 
gels,  the  superior  species.    God's  sovereignty  also  appears 
in  choosing  this  creature  of  the  seed  of  fallen  creatures  that 
were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable  crea* 
tures.     It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a 
branch  of  mankind,  in  selecting  the  posterity  of  David,  a 
mean"  person  originally,  am)  the  youngest  of  the  family.    And 
as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so  his  sovereignty  appears 
in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  as  of  Leah^ 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not 
chosen  ;  and  Tamar,  a  Canaanitess,  and  a  harlot ;  and  Ra- 
hab  a  harlot ;  and  Ruth  a  Moabitess  ;  and  of  Bathsheba,  one 
that  had  committed  adultery,  and  as  he  was  the  seed  pf  many 
a  mean  person.    And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  choice 
of  that  individual  female  of  whom  Christ  was  bom. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man  Jesus 
was  not  one  of  the  corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  free- 
dom from  lun  and  damnation  is  owing  to  tha  free,  sovereigni 
Vol.  V.  SB 
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electing  love  •fGcdhbifiit  m  well  $8  ip  the  rest  ofclicC 
meo.  All  hoHoeit,  eil  obedieiice  e«d  g<MKl  w«!rk9»  ai»d  fi^ 
■erenmce  in  hiro,  iru  owing  lo  the  electing  love  of  Cod,  es 
well  as  in  hia  riect  mcmhen.  And  nq  his  freedom  from  O;- 
tenud  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free^  eleedng  ioTe  qf  God 
another  way,  m.  as  it  was  owing  to  God's  electi|ig  km  to 
him  and  his  memberst  but  to  him  in  the  firat  pfa|ce»  thai  be 
did  not  fail  in  that  great  and  diflBcult  wefk  that  be  undertook  { 
that  he  did  not  bil  under  hia  extreme  suffermgsv  ivnd  so  efer* 
nally  cantinue  under  them.  For  if  be  had  &iled ;  if  b|a 
courage>  resolution  and  love  bM  been  eooiqiiered  by  Us  anf* 
ferings,  he  never  eould  have  been  delivere4  from  U^em ;  (or 
then  he  would  have  &3ed  In  his  obedience  to  Gojdf  and  I4a 
love  to  God  fialingy  and  bdng  overcome  bj  si|fferbiga»  these 
sufferings  would  have  friled  of  the  natui^  of  ai|  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  the  iefnite  Y^ue  of  hi*  sufferings  woul4 
have  fiuled,  and  so  must  be  made  up  in  infinite  durationy  to  a^ 
lone  for  his  own  deficiency.  Bui  God  having  cbof^  Phfisti 
he  could  not  fiuil  in  tbis  work,  and  ao  was  detiverad  k^m  bjii 
snffbriogs,  from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  <J[ 
God*  Justificatmi  and  glorification  were  finuta  oS  G^d^s 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  in  biaiy  a^  well  as  in  hia  e^ 
lect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesu9  has  the  eternal,  electing 
love  of  God  to  him,  to  contemplate  umI  admire,  and  tedefiglit 
and  rejoice  hia  heart,  as.  all  bis^  elect  members  have.  He  ^ 
it  before  bim  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  God  for  hie 
tttit  and  sovereign  election  of  himi  and  to  ascribe  the  praia^  of 
bis  freedom  from  eternal  damnationy  (which  he»  with  his  elect 
members,  behoMs,  and  has  had  a  sense  of,  for  beyond  aU  the 
vest,  and  so  has  more  cause  of  joy  and  praise  for  his  d^ver- 
anee  from  it),  and  the  praiae  of  the  g^ory  he  possjssaes,  to  that 
electtoo*  This  election  is.  not  for  Christ's  works  or  werthi- 
neasf  for  aH  his  works  «idl  worthiness  i|re  tbe  fruiu  of  it. 
God  had  power  over  thbi  seed  of  the  woman»  to  ^^kie  ijt  either 
n  vessel  to  honor  <v  di*bonor,  as  he  had  owr  the  rest. 

Christ  Is,  by  way  of  eminency,  celled  Tu  Euict  of 
God.    For  though  ochiir  ele^t  men  are  by  election  diatin>> 
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fidAed  from  ihc  greater  pttrt  of  manki&d,  jtt  theft  in  their 
eltctkNii  Immw  thaturhlch  U  GomaMm  td  thousandft  and  mil- 
Ibtis;  tad  tkbligh  tiM  cieet  angels  are  disdogwhed  b^  eiec-' 
tioo  from  the  angels  thai  felly  yet  tb^  are  chosen  among 
myrbds  of  others ;  but  this  m«M,  bf  his  election)  is  vaatlfr 
distingiiislBed  from  all  other  creatures  in  heat<n  or  earth; 
and  Christ,  in  bis  election,  is  thfi  heAd  of  election,  and  the  . 
pattern  )irf  all  other  election.    Christ  is  the  head  of  all  elect 
creatarea;  and  both  sngels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
aome  sctoSei  L  e.  chosen  to  be  in  him*    All  elect  men  are  said 
to  be  ehoaen  in  Christ,  Ephi  1.  4^    Election  contains  two 
things»  tis.  ihreknowledge  and  predestination,  which  are  dis- 
^glOished  in  the  8tb  thapter  of  Romans.    The  one  is  choos- 
ing persona  to  be  God*S)  which  b  a  foreknowing  of  them } 
and  the  other^  a  destining  tfiem  to  be  conformed  to  the  im- 
age  of  his  Soof  both  in  holiness  and  blessedness.    The  elept 
are  chosen  in  himf  with  respect  to  those  two,  in  senses  some* 
what  diverse.    With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  foreknow 
mg>  we  are  chosen  fit  him  as  God  chose  us»  to  be  actnallj  his 
in  this  way,  vi^  by  beini^  in  Christ,  or  being  members  of  his 
Son»    This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we  should  actv- 
rily  become  his.    God  chose  Christf  «id  gaire  his  elect  peo* 
pie  to  him ;-  and  ao,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them 
for  his  own^    But  by  predettinatioo,  which  is  consequent  on 
his  foreknowledge*  we  are  elected  in  Christ,  as  we  are  elect- 
ed in  his  election.    For  God  having  in  foreknowledge  given 
\»  to  Christf  he  thenceforward  beheld  ns  as  members  and 
parta  of  him  ;  and  so  ordaining  the  bead  to  glory,  he  therein 
ordttned  the  members  to  glory.    In  destining  Christ  to  eter- 
nal life,  he  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.    So  that  we 
are  appointed  to  eternal  life  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his 
members  from  eternity^    In  his  being  appoinlbd  to  life,  we 
ave  appointed  to  life.    So  Christ's  election  is  the  foundation 
of  ours,  as  much  as  bis  justification  and  glorification  are  the 
fomidation  of  ours.    By  election  in  scripture  is  sometimes 
mieant  Ibis  latter  part»  viz.  destination  to  conformity  to  Christ 
in  life  and  g^ory,  as  S  Thess.  ii.  IS.    ^  God  from  the  begin* 
ninghath  chosen  you  to  salvation**'    And  it  seems  to  be 
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spoken  of  in  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  ^,  4,  5.  <<  Wh» 
!iath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritoal  blessings  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath  chosen  as  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  a* 
doption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will/^ 

$  49.  3  Thess.  ii.  13.  «  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks 
alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because 
God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  yt>u  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth/*  Concern- 
ing  this  scripture  I  observe  the  following  things  :  1.  The 
word  translated  chosen  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  choose  or 
pick  out  from  many  others.  3.  That  this  choosing  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  those  differ  from  others  that  believe  not  the 
truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of 
the  distinguishing  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle 
mentions  their  being  chosen,  their  election  as  the  ground  of 
their  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  3. 
The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a 
ground  of  their  perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never 
shall  Ml  away,  as  others  spoken  of  before,  whereby  they  faU- 
ed  of  salvation.  See  tlie  preceding  verses.  Compare  Heb. 
vi.  9.  4.  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  be* 
ginning. 

That  place,  Matth.  xx.  31. ...33.  «  Grant  that  these  my 
two  sons  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom  ;...it  shall  be  given  to  them  for 
whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  father,*'  affords  an  invincible  ar- 
gument for  particular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle,  in  chap.  ix.  of  Romans^ 
has  not  respect  solely  to  an  election  and  dereliction  of  nations 
or  public  societies,  that  one  instance  which  he  produces  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  says,  is  the  dereliction  of  a  par« 
ticular  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom.  ix.  17.  So  it  is  an  in- 
t>tance  of  God*s  mercy  to  a  particular  pelrson,  even  Moses* 
When  he  says  to  Moses,  "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
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will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will 
have  compassion/*  ftcc.  the  words  cited  were  used  by  God  on ' 
occasimi  of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  per* 
son,  even  Moses ;  (see  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.)  And  the  language 
in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suited  to  particular  persons ;  as, 
verse  16,  and  18,  and  verses  22,  23.  And  the  apostle  shews 
plainly,  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or' 
public  societies,  but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persons 
from  others  of  the  same  society ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of 
particular  persons,  in  preserving  some,  when  others  were  des- 
troyed by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies ;  and  in  returning  some 
from  captivity,  and  leaving  others.  This  was  not  a  showing 
of  mercy  to  one  public  society  in  distinction  from  another. 
So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  apostle  plainly  continues  to 
speak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  national  election, 
or  election  of  any  public  society,  that  God  distinguished  the 
seven  thousand  that  he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal. 

John  vi.  ST.  «  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall 
come  to  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me, 
that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but 
should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day ."....<<  What  is  this  be- 
ing given  to  Christ  to  be  raised  up  again  to  everlasting  life, 
but  the  election  of  particular  persons  to  salvation  ?  And  since 
it  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all  that  he  has  given  to  Christ. 
he  should  lose  nothing ;  this  election  must  be  so  absolute  m 
to  insure  their  salvation."     Green*a  Friendly  Conferences, 

It  is  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  scripture,  that  elec- 
tion is  not  of  works:  Rom.  ix.  U.  «<  That  the  purpose  of 
God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works^  but  of 
him  that  calleth."  Verse  11.  <<  Neither  of  them  liaving 
done  either  good  or  evil**  And  Rom.  xi.  5,  6.  «  Even  so  at 
this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  offvorka : 
Otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works, 
then  it  is  no  more  grace  :  Otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  «  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  ho- 
ly calling,  not  according  to  our  worksf  but  according  to  his  own 
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imtpoBe  and  grace,  which  was  given  M  in  Ghriai  Jesus  b«br» 
the  wcfrid  began/' 

How  inirinctbk  a  proof  of  the  Calvhttstival  doctvimof 
Action  is  that  place  in  R<Hn^  xi.  5*  <«  Even  so  then  at  this 
present  time  also,  there  ie  *  i^Sfanaot  acoordrng  to  the  elec^ 
lion  of  grace.**  Dr.  Doddridge  observes  vpon  it,  that  some 
explain  this  of  having  chosen  graee^  i*  e.  the  gospel.  Bat 
that  turn  is  very  unnatura},  and  neither  suits  the  phrase^  nor 
the  connexion  with  the  feroMr  clause^  or  with  the  neKt  verse* 
▼here  the  apostle  comments  oo  his  own  words. 

$  50.  If  God  does  not  some  way  in  his  proTidenoe»  and  S9 
in  his  predetenninationsy  order  what  the  TolitioDS  of  men  shali 
be,  he  would  be  as  dependent  in  ga^revning  the  world*  as  a 
skilful  mariner  is  in  governing  his  shipi  in  passing  over  a 
turbulent,  tempestuous  oceaB>  where  he  meets  ccHistantlj* 
and  through  the  whole  voyagoy  wi^  things  that  agitate  the 
ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  motions  of  it»  and  are  so- 
cross  and  grievous  to  himy  that  he  irobHged  toaccommodate 
himself  in  the  best  manner  that  her  can.  He  meets  with  cross 
winds,  violent  tempests^  strong  currents,  and  great  opposition 
from  enemies ;  none  of  which  things  he  has  the  disposal  of» 
but  is  forced  to  suffer.  He  only  guides  the  ship,  and>  by  his 
skill,  turns  that  hither  and  thither,  and  steers*  it  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  avoid  dangers,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow. 

$  51.  As  to  that  objection  against  the  election  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of  in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which 
such  should  be  distinguished  as  should-  certainly  be  saved  at 
last,  vis.  that  many  of  those  whom  the  apostle-  oaUs  elect) 
chosen  in  Christ>  Sec.  ai^tually  turned  apostates  :  Whm  Dr. 
Doddridge  observes  in  his  ntole  on  Eph.  i.  4,  may  b^  a  suffi* 
dent  answer.  ^  The  apostle  speaks  of  whole  societieain  gen* 
end  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  this  waa  the 
predominant  character ;  and  he  had  reason,  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  to  believe  the  greater  part  were  such ;  (compare 
Phil*  i.  7.)  Nor  did  he  always  judge  it  necessary  lo  make 
exceptions  in  reference  to  a*  few  hypocrites  who  had  crept  in 
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imoDg  tbenif  my  more  thm  Cbrift  jodgod  it  so,  to  epoi^  of 
f  ttdat  «s  escMedf  whep  b^  mentiona  tb«  twelve  thrones  of 
jfidgme&t  on  which  the  apostles  should  sit/'  (Mattb.  xix.  38.) 

$  5S.  Many  hare  «  notion  concenuog  some  things  in  re- 
ligioB)  and»  in  [larticiilarf  concermng  predestination,  that  if 
they  be  the  tratb,  yet  it  is  not  best  that  they  should  be  known. 
Bat  many  reasons  may  be  offered  against  this  notion. 

§53.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflkt  Job,  was  the  exercise 
and  fruit  of  his  devilish  disi^osition,  and  bis  acts  therein  were 
devilish.  And  yet  it  is  moat  apparent*  that  those  acts  and 
effects  of  the  devil  tovrards  Job,  were  appointed  by  infinite 
wisdom  far  holy  ends ;  but  not  accompliah^  by  God  any  oth- 
^rwise  than  by  permission. 

§  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  sal^* 
vatum  should  actually  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  should  bo 
of  great  extent,  or  extending  to  great  multitudes  of  mankind ; 
as,  that  tt  the  seed  of  the  wonun  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.**  « In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  femilies  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."*  Psalm  xxii.  .^0«  <«  A  teed  shall  serve  him, 
and  it  shall  be  accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation.'*  Isa. 
liii.  10.  ««  He  shall  see  his  seed/*  Psalm  ii.  6.  <<  Ask  of 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,*' 
Ice.  Psalm  ex.  ^  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand»  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  foeftstooL**  h  Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
ia  the  day  of  thy  power  ;*'  and  innumerable  others.  And  if 
there  were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
puvposes  of  it ;  for  that  wUch  is  sincerely,  absolutely  prom- 
ised, is  with  an  absolute  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise. 
But  how  can  it  be  devised,  that  there  should  be  an  absolute, 
determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ 
should  actually  save  vast  multitudes  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  it 
be  not  absolutely  purposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  mgle 
person,  but  that  with  regard  to  every  individual  soul,  this  was 
left  undetermined  by  God,  to  be  determined  by  man's  con* 
tuigentwiU,  which  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against 
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it,  there  being  nothing  to  render  it  impossible  concomiiig 
any  one«  that  his  will  would  not  finally  determine  agaiAst.  U  ? 
Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predictions,  b^ 
are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  calMtM*.. 
*^  Which  he  hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  aU  his  bolf 
prophets  since  the  world  began,**  Ice.  God  takeecart  to  liil« 
fil  his  own  promises ;  but,  according  to  this  scbeme».  it  is  not 
God  that  fulfils  these  promises  ;  but  meii>  leitlo  tliemsel?ea» 
to  their  contingent  wills,  fulfil  them,  Man's  «4U«  ■iiMcb  Qisd 
does  not  determine,  determines  itself  in  ezdusba  of  G<adi», .  y 
All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amcn,'and  Godfluiil- 
self  makes  them  so  to  be ;   be  takes  care  of  that  ]]iatt»v.,(>9i9 

$  55.  Concerning  that  grand  objectioB,  iba;^  thu  donNVifl^ 
supposes  partiality  in  God,  and  is  very  dlahonorable^  Jiiaag 
being  quite  contrary  to  God's  extensive  and  uBivflfrsalrbfPfm* 
olence  to  his  creatures ;  it  may  be  riiewn  tha,t  tlietAnmiQimk 
notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  direcUf  .tojDieitmvf 
and  that  on  these,  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossbk^^mMvtsr 
Tindal's  objections  against  revealed  religioRi  ^fifieqiaUif t  m 
his  14th  chapter.  Besides,  unjustifiable  p»niaUt|(:ia(OotJa»' 
putable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  favora,ribDH^  ever^if 
unequally,  unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  e»  aato  iiifriB||» 
the  common  good.  ,.    , 

§  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decn^eeaf  astlMS 
has  regard  to  a  wise  order  and  connexion  of  things.  Such  is 
his  wisdom  in  his  decrees,  and  aU  his  acts  and  operatiotis,that 
if  it  were  not  for  wise  connexiou  that  is  regardtdriiiaay 
things  ^ould  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the -vise  ayateHi 
of  events  would  not  have  been  decreed,  unless  Che  olherpaffts 
had  been  decreed,  flee  .  :  .«. 

>  .  -.  wj* .       » 

$  57«  God  in.  the  decree  of  eleetion  is  justly  to  be  «om 
iudered  as  decreeing  the  creature's  eternal'  happiness,  .an#e». 
cedently  to  any  foresight  of  good  works,  in  a  sense  wherekf 
he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  etomal  tnise^ 
ry.  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin  ;  because  the  being,  of 
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^  is  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  or 
r^robation,  which  is,  that  God  will  glorify  his  vindictive  jus* 
lace  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  revenging  justice,  simply  con* . 
sidered,  supposes  a  &ult  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  good 
works  are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  ^he  de- 
cree of  election.  The  first  things  in  order  in  this  decree  are, 
that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and  glorify  his 
grace  ;  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  coordinate.)  But  in  nei- 
ther of  these  are  faith  and  good  works  supposed.  For  when 
God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  communicate  his  own  happiness 
in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  simply  consid- 
ered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  good  works  ; 
:Bor  does  the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing, 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace, 
or  God*s  communicativeness  of  his  own  happiness,  that  there 
must  be  faith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain  way  of 
the  appointment  of  God's  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men 
to  partake  of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  de- 
creed damnation  from  a  foresight  of  evil  works,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Arminians,  as  if  God  in  this  decree  did  properly  de« 
pend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  to 
pass  of  which  primarily  depends  on  the  creature's  determina* 
tion ;  so  that  the  creature's  determination  in  this  decree  may 
properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to  God's  determina- 
tion, and  on  which  his  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent. 

§  58.  What  dijdnes  intend  by /inor  and  fioaterior  in  the 
affair  of  God's  decrees,  is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in 
the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from  eternity  ;  but  that  we  must 
conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to  be  before 
another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect 
to  another  decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree 
must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some  sort  to  be  the  ground  of  aur 
other,  or  that  God  decrees  one  because  of  another  ;  or  that 
he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  oth- 
er. Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  divine  decrees  may  be 
said  to  be  in  this  sen3e  prior  one  to  another.     1.  When  one 
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tbiDg  decreed  is  the  en^  of  another,  this  must  in  some  rcs^ 
pect  bo  concdved  of  as  prior  to  that  other.    The  good  to  be 
.  obtained  is  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  liiim 
Who  decrees  and  disposes,  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.     2* 
When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on  which  the  dispos- 
er goes,  in  seeking  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  that  there  is 
in  that  other  thing  decreed,  to  obtain  such  an  end.    Thus 
the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate  is  the  ground  on  which  God 
goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  inthe  punishment 
of  his  sinfulness  5  because  his  sinfuhiess  is  the  foundation  of 
the  p<issibility  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.    His  hay- 
ing sin  is  the  foundation  of  both  the  fitness  and  possibility  of 
justice  being  glorified  in  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  and  there- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  being  of  an  in  the  subject,  mu^ 
in  some  respect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the 
determination  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin. 
for  the  disposer  must  first  consider  the  capableness  and  apt- 
ness of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before  he  determines 
them  to  such  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  conddering  Ado- 
nibezek*s  cruelly  in  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of 
threescore  and  (en  kings,  as  that  which  was  to  be  before  he' 
decreed  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punisliing:  that  cruelty  by 
the  cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  For  God,  in  this 
last  decree,  has  respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  hia 
thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to  glorify  his  jusuce. 
But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means 
for  this  end^  must  be  conceived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view. 
Not  only  must  God  be  conceived  of  as  having  som^  end  m 
consideration,  before  he  determines  the  means  in  order  to  that 
end,  but  he  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  considera- 
tion of  the  capableness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the 
end  before  he  fixes  on  the  means.  Both  these,  in  different 
respects,  may  be  ssdd  to  be  prior  to  the  means  decreed  to 
such  an  cndKin  the  mind  of  the  disposer.  Both,  in  different 
respects,  are  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the 
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means*  The  end  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  means ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  the 
means  Ito  the  end,  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  appcnntment 
to  such  an  end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also 
the  glory  of  divine  justice,  may  properly  be  said  to  be  before 
the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The  decree  of  damn»> 
tion  may  properly  be  said,  ia  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these ;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the 
damnation  of  the  sinner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he 
Lad  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Both  may  properly  be 
considered  as  the  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation.  The 
view  of  the  sinftilness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  reife- 
pect  prior  in  the  decree,  to  God^s  decree  to  glorify  bia  jus* 
tice  in  punishing  their  sinfulness.  Because  sinfulnefs^  is  neoea* 
sarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of  puniffhing 
iiinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect^  clears 
God  of  any  injustice  in  such  a  decree.  That  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree,  i.  e*  that  which 
is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thiag  further  or  high* 
er,  viz.  the  shining  forth  of  God*s  glory,  and  the  communica* 
tion  of  his  goodness,  must  indeed  be  considered  as  prior,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Disposer,  to  every  thing 
excepting  the  mere  posubility  of  it.  But  this  must  in^  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  because  possibility 
Is  necessarily  supposed  in  his  decree.  But  if  we  descend 
lower  than  the  highest  end ;  if  we  come  down  to  other 
events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to  obtain 
that  end,  then  we  mtist  necesaarily  bring  in  more  things,  as 
in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  posai* 
bility  is  in  this  highest  decree.  Because  more  things  must 
necessarily  be  supposed  or  considered  as  escisting  in  the  de* 
cree,  in  Order  that  those  things  which  are  decreed  may  reach 
the  end  for  which  they  are  decreed.  More  things  must  be 
supposed  in  order  to  a  possibility  of  these  things  caking  place 
aa  subordinate  to  their  end  ;  and  therefore  they  stand  in  the 
same  place,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  possibility 
does  in  t^e  decree  of  the  highest  end.    The  vindictive  jus* 
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tice  of  Cod  is  not  lo  bo  considered  as  a  mere  or  uldmatfe  «Qd| 
but  as  a  means  to  thai  end.  Indeed,  God's  glorifying  bin, 
justi(:e,or  rather  his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  greatnewt 
has  the  (dace  of  a  mere  and  ultimate  end*  But  bis  glorify* 
log  his  justice  in  punishing  sin,  (or  in  exercising  Tindiclive 
justice}  which  is  the  same)  is  noi  to  be  conudered  as  a  mere 
end)  but  a  ceruin  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vi&i 
dictivA  justice  is  not  to  be  ooosidered  as  a  certain^  distinct  at^ 
tribute  .^  1^  glorified,  bqt  as  a  certain  way  and  means  for  the 
glorifying  ^  attriUHe*  •  Every  c^stinct  way  of  God's  glorifjrt 
ing  or  exercising  aosfttiibute,  might  as  vv^llbe  called  a^o* 
tkiet  attribute  a«  thiK*  It  is  but  .gUving  a  dittinct  oamAfl«t«iv 
and  €o  we  itiight  muMplti'  anributes  witboait  eadu  The^oooff 
aidering  of  4he.  g^orflyiAg;  Qfivittdiotiae  juauce  as  a  mere  enb 
has  led  to  great  msl€;pn09fK«Mttiooa»  andrttnd^ie  and  unhAppqr 
0Kppessians  Wviutthp  dfi>cre^  of  repvobsdour  Hence  the.  glO{ 
rUyifigof  Goi'h  vindicuy^  justkc^n  such  particular  persoMI 
has  been.cqnsidered  as  fJtpgethec  pr^er  ta  the  decnee  to  theii 
«i^ulner»}  ye^  tp  their  irery  being#>  Whereas  it  beiogonly 
^  means  to  an  end^  thoae  tbing»  that  ate  neeessaitUy  imsup^ 
ppse^  in-order  to  the  >{itness  and  poasibiliiy  of  this  meaAs  of 
ot>tiwiig  the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it. 
,  Henoe  Qod'a  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  rep« 
rebate. ia  not  tp  be  conpcived  of  as  priop  to  the  fall,  yea*  and 
to  the  very  .t>$ingaf  the  personsi.ae  the  decree  of  the  efermf 
glory  of  thf  elect  is.  For  God's  glorifying  bi^  love»  and  cooir 
municfiti^g  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ulr* 
timatie  end,  and  therefore  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal 
dia^sec  to  the  very  being  of  the  subjecti  and  to  every  thing 
but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives  the  heiag 
a^  yrell  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  apd  does  not  presupp 
pose>t.  Indeed,  the  i^loiifying  of  God's,  mency,  as  it  pjne^ 
supposes  the.  subject  to  be  miterable,  and  the  glori^ing  his 
grace,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be  sinfiil,'  unworthy 
and  Uldeserving,.  are  joot  to  be  conceived  c;f .  as  ultimate  c^n^e, 
but  only  as  certain  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the 
exceeding  abundance  and  overflowing  iiilness  of  God's  goo^p 
ness  an^  ioye }  therefone  these  de9rees  are  not  to  b^  coQsiclc 
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O'ed  as  prior  to  the  decree  of  the  being  and  permission  of 
the  fall  of  the  subject.  And  the  decree  of  election^  sl^  it  im- 
plies a  decree  of  glorifying  God's  mercy  and  grace,  considers 
men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen ;  because  the  rery  notion  of 
such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  prior  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how 
much  as  posterior ;  viz.  that  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  love 
and  comnHmicate  his  goodnessy  and  to  glorify  his  greatness 
aid  hoiinesB}  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and  the 
£illofman.  And  because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the 
«dUvminc»cation  of  his  goodness  necessarily  imply  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creature,  and  give  both  their  beuig  uhd  happiness ; 
lfaf»e>tlie  design  to  communicate  and  glorify  his  goodness 
and  love  eternally  to  a  certain  numbeis  is  to  be  considered  as 
prSor^  in  both  those  nientioned  respects,  to  their  being  and 
klA*  Fbr  such  a  design,  in  the  notion  of  it,  presupposes  nei- 
4ier*  But  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  resx>ects  to  man's  being 
t9d  fen  ;  but  only  that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify 
his  justice,  or  rather  his  .holiness  and  greatness,  which  sup- 
poses neither  their  being  nor  sinfulness.  But  whatsoever 
irtiere  is  in  thb  decree  of  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be 
icon^ered  as  consequent  on  the  decree  of  their  creation,  and 
pemdssion  of  their  fell.  And  indeed,  although  all  that  is  in 
the  decree  of  election,  all  that  respects  goo^  to  the  subjects, 
l)e  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  men»  yet  both  the  d«^ 
eree  of  election  and  rejection  or  reprobation,  as  so  styled, 
inust  be  considered  as  consequent  on  the  decrees  concerning 
Ihe  creation  and  h\\.  For  both  these  decrees  have  respect 
t»  that  dls6nction  or  discriminaition  that  is  afletwt^rds  abttrally 
made  amongst  men  in  pnrsnance  of  these  decrees.  Hence 
effectual  calling,  being  the  proper  execution  of  election,  is 
sometimes  in  scripture  Called  election ;  and  the  rejection  of 
men  in  time  is  called  reprobation.  Therefore  the  decrees  of 
election  and  feptobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginnih'g 
^here,  where  the  actual  distinction  begins,  because  distinctiou 
Is  i|j»plied  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees.    And  therefore, 
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\Thatsoever  is  prior  to  this  actual  distinction}  the  foreught  of 
it)  and  decree  concerning  it,  or  that  state  that  Avas  coinm<Mit 
or  wherein  they  were  undistinguished,  the  foresight  of  that* 
or  decree  concerning  it,  roust  be  considered,  in  some  respect, 
as  prior  to  the  decree  concerning  the  distinction.  Because 
all  that  is  before  is  supposed  or  looked  upgn  as  already  put  in 
the  decree.  For  that  is  the  decree,  viz.  to  reakc  such  a  dis* 
tinction  between  those  that  were  before  in  such  a  common 
state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  scripture  representations 
of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19,  «  Yc  are  not  of  the  world,  but 
I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hatett^ 
you."   See  also  Ezek.xvi.  l...»8. 

The  decrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  or- 
der, and  as  antecedent  to,  and  consequent  on  one  anothef,  in 
tjie  same  manner,  as  Cod's  acts  in  the  execution  of  those  de- 
crees. If  this  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those  things  that 
are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  rea- 
I>cct  to  the  acts  themselves.  They  depend  on  one  another, 
and  are  grounded  on  one  another,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
decrees  that  these  are  the  execution  of,  and  in  no  other.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  nc  other  than  his 
•temal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  him  in  time. 
On  the  one  hand,  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be 
conceived  of  no  otherwise,  than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect. 
They  are  acts  of  Gods  will.  God  brings  things  to  pass  only 
by  acts  of  his  will.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  will  says, 
let  it  be,  and  it  is.  And  Ibis  act  of  his  will  that  now  is,  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that 
was  ID  him  before,  and  from  eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this 
thing  sliould  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only  relatively.  Here 
is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of 
God's  will,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  comey  res« 
peeled  future  time ;  and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  npw 
the  time  being  come,  tliey  respect  present  time,  and  so  ai^ 
not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  Yet 
they  arc  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God*  Therefore  those 
acts,  in  executing,  must  certainly  be  conceived  of  in  the  same 
order,  and  with  the  same  dependence^  as  the  decreea  them- 
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leWeS.  It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this....Thc 
decree  of  God  or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be 
represented  as  «  straight  line  of  inBnite  length,  that  runs 
through  all  past  eternity,  and  terminates  in  the  event.  The 
last  point  in  the  line,  is  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bnnging  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other 
points  throughout  the  infinite  length  of  the  litve,  in  any  othei^ 
respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is  next  to  the  event.  This 
line  may  be  represented  o  in  motion,  but  yet  always  kept 
parallel  to  itself.  The  liither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion, 
describes  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or 
at  least  represents  God's  acts  ip  bringing  the  events  to  passi 
!j>  t^ieir  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antecedence  and  con* 
sequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  fine, 
^fore  the  event  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infinite  length 
of  it,  are  represented  the  decrees  in  their  order  ;  w\iich,  be- 
cause the  Hne  in  all  its  motions  is  kept  parallel  to  itself^  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motions  of  ihe  last  painK 
For  the  motion  of  every  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  res*- 
pects,  just  like  the  motion  of  that  last  point  wherein  the  line 
terminates  in  the  event ;  and  the  different  parts  of  the  mo^ 
lion  of  every  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the  same 
order.  And  the  tnaxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last 
in  execution,  does  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter.  For, 
by  hist  in  execution,  is  meant  only  last  in  order  of  time,  with- 
out any  respect  to  the  priority  or  posteriority  that  we  ar6 
speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God^s 
acts,  in  executing  his  decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason 
of  another  act,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree 
that  related  to  it  was  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  other  de- 
cree. The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  more  argues 
against  some  of  God's  decrees  being  grounded  on  decrees  of 
some  other  things  that  should  first  come  to  pass,  than  it  does 
against  some  of  God's  acts  in  time,  being  grounded  on  some 
Other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  with  God's 
acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing. 
In  one  respect,  the  end  that  is  afterwards  to  be  accomplishcfl, 
is  the  ground  of  God's  acting  ;  in  another  respect,  something 
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that  is  already  accomplished)  is  the  ground  of  his  acting)  as  it 
is  the  ground  of  the  fitnesss  or  capableness  of  the  act  to  obtam 
the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things* 
viz.  God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness^  that 
is  prior  to  all  first  acts  in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect 
and  mere  possibility  in  another.  But,  with  respect  to  after 
acts,  other  ends,  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceding 
acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I  have  shewn  it  to  be  with 
respect  to  God's  decrees.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may 
help  more  clearly  to  illustrate,  and  fully  to  evince,  what  we 
have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  the  decrees,  and  that 
God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  jKre  accomplished  first  in 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  prop- 
er ground  and  reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how 
it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  his  decrees.  Will  any  deny> 
that  God's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  grounded  on  a 
foregoing  act  of  his  in  giving  righteousness  ?  And  that  he  re- 
wards  righteousness  in  such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given 
righteousness  to  such  a  person  ;  and  that  because  this  latter 
act  necessarily  supposes  the  former  act  foregoing  ?  So,  in  like 
manner,  God's  decree,  in  determining  to  reward  righteous- 
ness, is  grounded  on  an  antecedent  decree  to  give  righteous- 
ness, because  the  former  decree  necessarily  supposes  die  lat- 
ter decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  very  notion  of  it.  So,  who 
will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on 
what  God  hath  antecedently  done  in  permitting  sin,  or  suifer- 
ing  it  to  be,  because  the  former  necessarily  supposes  the  lat- 
ter, and  therefore  that  the  actual  permission  of  sin  is  prior,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  to  the  punishment  of  it  ?  So  that  whatev- 
er foregoing  act  of  God  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  and  reason 
of  another  succeeding  act,  so  far  is  both  the  act,  and  decree  of 
the  act,  prior  to  both  that  other  act  and  decree. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of  bestow- 
ing salvation  on  an  elect  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree  of  bes- 
towing faith  on  him ;  for  God  actually  bestows  salvation  in 
some  respect,  because  he^has  bestowed  faith  ^  and  this  would 
be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedancous  to  the  decree 
of  givirg  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on 
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%}it  dectec  of  permitting  sin.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both 
Cod's  ad,  and  also  his  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on  such 
a  fafHen  creature,  is  in  some  respects,  grounded  on  God's  act 
arid  decree'  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or 
rict=  of  eternal  punishing  is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punish- 
nient'  necessarily  presupposes  sin,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
without  K.  But  the  decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of 
the  elect,' ik'  not  so  founded  on  faith.  The  case  is  very  differ- 
ent. For  with  respect  to  eternal  punishment,  it  may  be  said 
that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not,  have  decreed  or  executed 
^,'had  he  not  decreed  and  permitted  sin  ;  but  it  cannot  b^ 
%M,  cither  that  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  have  decreed 
'flf' bestowed  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had 
^attrctd  and  given  faith.'  Indeed,  the  salvation  of  an  elect 
^Sbulis,In  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree  of  giving  feith 
tis^G6d*s  clecree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this 
jiartlcufar  way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteousness 
©rChrist  made  his  own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed 
vith,  IS  grounded  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  in  Chris^ 
because  it  presirpposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to  this  de- 
^fee  docs.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  gener- 
id,  which  we  conceive  of  as  antecedent  to  this  act,  presup- 
poses no  such  thing  ;  nor  does  just  so  much  without  any 
more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  th€J  rightepus- 
ifcss  of  Christ,  or  any  act  ot*  suffering  of 'a mediator,  or  even 
the  foil  of  man.  And  the  decree  of  God's  communicating 
liis  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not  so  much  as  presup- 
jltose  the  being  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  subject  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  antecedent  to  a  decree  of  punishment.  JFor  t|ie 
first  decree  of  evil  or  suffering,  implies  that  in  it.  For  tner^^ 
is  no  evil  decreed  for  any  other  end,  but  the  glory  of  fiod*s 
justice,  'f^erefofe  the  decree  of  the  permissiou  ot  sm  is 
prior  to  all  other  things  in  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Duo 
distinctions  seem  not  to  have  been  observed,  in  asserting  that 
ill  the  decrees  of  God  are  unconditional ;  which  ha*  occasion,- 
cd  difficulties  in  controversies  about  the  decrees.  T  iere  are 
no  conditional  decrees  in  this  sense,  viz.  that  decrees  should 
Vol..  V.  3D 
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depend  on  filings  as  conditions  pf  theittt  «rbich  in  this  decree^ 
tbat  dep^s  on  thein  sis  conditioos,  must  be  coniidered,  Uke 
^bemselves,  |is  yet  undecreed.  But  yet  decrees  may^  ia 
some  sort,  be  conditioixs  of  decrees ;  so  that  it  may  be  said^ 
iha^  God  Y?Quld  Qot  h^Y^  decri^ed  sofne  thiogSi  )iad  be  not  de- 
c^e^d  others. 

f  $9.  The  objection  to  the  divine  decrees  ^1  be,  that 
according;  to  ithis  doctrine,  God  m^j  do  eyi],  that  good  nuf 
.come  of  it. 

Ans.  I  do  not  argue  that  God  may  comntit  efi},  thwt 
good  may  come  of  it ;  but  th>tt  he  may  will  that  evil  should 
jcome  to  pass,  and  permit  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  good 
ynay  come  of  it.  It  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil,  for  any  heiag 
to  commit  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  hut  it  vouid  be 
no  evil,  but  good,  even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  evil  should 
come  to  pass,  if  he  had  wisdom  sufRcient  to  see  certainljr  that 
good  would  come  of  it,  or  that  mor«  good  would  c^me  to  pas;i 
10  that  way  than  in  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  |t 
would  not  be  lawful  for  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to 
pass,  s^nd  that  it  would  not  he  wise,  or  good  and  virtuous  m 
him  so  to  4o,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect  wisdom  and  sufficient 
cy,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  ^  affair  should  be  trusted 
with  him.  In  so  doing  he  goes  beyond  his  line ;  he  goes 
out  of  his  province;  he  meddles  with  things  too  high  for 
him.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  do  things  fit  for  him  in  his 
sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  pever  intrust- 
ed this  providence  in  tlie  hands  of  creatures  of  ignite  mider- 
standings,  nor  is  it  proper  that  h^  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  allcomprehensiTe  vrisdom 
and  foresight,  and  he  should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would 
be  for  the  great  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  his^ogdom, 
it  might  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  act 
of  treason  should  come  to  pass  ;  ye^,  it  yifoxM  be  foolish  and 
wrong  if  he  did  not ;  and  it  would  be  prudent  and  wise  in 
him  not  to  restrain  the  traitor,  but  to  let  him  alone  to  go  on 
in  the  way  he  chose.  And  yet  he  might  hat^  the  treason  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  might  properly  also  give  forth  laws  at 
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{he  «aihe  time,  forfoid^ng  it  trpon  paio  of  deaah»  and  iniight 
&oId  these  laws  in  forc6  against  this  traitor. 

The  Arministns  themselves  allow  th«t  God  pN^i^iAits  s^, 
md  that  if  he  pentiits  it,  it  wifl  come  to  pass.  St>  that  iW 
only  difficulty  about  the  act  of  the  will  that  is  in  it,  is  that  Goif 
should  will  evil  to  be,  that  good  may  come  of  it*  But  it  is 
nfeMonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees-  that  good  will  come  of  it, 
atid  more  good  than  otherwise,  to  that  When  the  whole  series 
of  events  is  vierwed  by  God,  and' all  things  balanced,  the  simt 
tblaJ  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  withotit  it,  all  being 
^btracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  add'ed'  th^t  is  to  b^ 
added  ;  if  the  sum  tbtal  of  good  thus  considered',  be  greatest, 
greater  than  the'  sum  in  any  other  case,  then  it  will  hTlovr 
that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  will  it. 

For  if  this  sum  total  thai  has  evil  in  it.  When  what  the  evil 
subtracts  is  Subtracted^  has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then 
it  is  the  best  sum  total,  betti^r  than  the  other  sum  total  that 
has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  things  considered,  it  be  really  the 
best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  b/ 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being,  whose  holiness  and  good- 
ness consists  in  always*  choonng  what  is  best  ?  Which  does 
if  argae  most,  wisdom  or  foHy,  a  good  disposition  or  an  c^al 
x>ne,  when  twb  thitogs  ate  set  before  a  being,  the  one  better 
and  the  other  worse',  to  chDbse  the^  worse,  and'  refuse  the  . 
better  ? 

$  60;,  t'hetd  is  no  inconsfstency  or  contrariety  between 
the  decretive  and  preceptive  will  of  God.  It  is  very  consistent  to 
suppose  that  God  may  hate  the  thing  itself,  and  yet  will  that 
it  should  come  to  pass.  Yea^  I  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  the 
thing  itself  may  be  contrary  to  God's  will,  and  yet  that  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  be- 
cause his  will,  in  the  one  case,  has  not  the  same  object  with 
his  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to  have  contrary 
wills  towards  the  same  object,  is  a  contradiction  ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  about  different 
objects.  The  thing  itself,  and  that  the  thing  should  come  to 
pass^are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  it  is  possible  that 
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the  one  may  be  good  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thing 
itself  may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  an  evil 
thing  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimes  it  most  certainly 
and  undeniably  is  so,  and  proves  so, 

§  01*  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God 
cannot  always  preserve  men  from  sinning,  unless  he  destroy ' 
their  liberty.  But  will  they  deny  that  an  omnipotent,  an  in<* 
finitely  vise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  s^t  before  men 
such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  influence  them  to  condnue  in 
iheifr  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have  done,  without  de* 
stroying  their  liberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so  that  the  s^ts 
and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free^ 
but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  Does  it  follow  that  they  are  turn- 
ed into  machines  and  blocks,  as  the  Arminians  say  the  Cal-> 
vinistic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

$  63.  To  conclude  this  discourse  ;  I  wish  the  reader  to 
consider  the  unreasonableness  of  rejecting  plain  revelation^ 
because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  reason.  There  is  no  great** 
cr  difficulty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  contrary,  nor  so 
great.  So  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  myste- 
rious, and  attended  with  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine 
is  in  itself  more  mysterious,  and  attended  with  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  with  contradictions  to  reason  more  evident,  tq 
one  who  thoroughly  considers  things  ;  so  that,  even  if  the 
scripture*  had  made  no  revelation  of  it,  we  should  have  had 
reason  to  believe  it.  But  since  the  scripture  is  so  abundant 
in  declaring  it,  the  unreasonableness  of  rejecting  it  appears 
l)]e  more  glaring. 
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CONCERNING 

EFFICACIOUS  GEACE. 


$  1.  IT  b  manifest  that  the  scripture  sapposes,  that  if 
ever  men  are  turned  from  sin*  God  must  undertake  it,  and 
he  must  be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  hiit  doing  that  must  dc»' 
termine  the  matter  ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  "will  avail 
nothing,  without  his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts 
as  these,  Jcr.  xxxi.  18,  19.  <<  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be 
turned ;  Thou  art  the  Lord  my  God.  Surely  after  that  I 
vas  turned,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I 
smote  upon  my  thigh,"  Sec.  Lam.  ▼.21.  ^  Turn  thou  us 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned." 

§  3.  According  to  Dr.  Whitb3r's  notion  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  . 
minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of  the  devil ;  nothing  -  but 
what  the  devil  can  do;  and  nothing  shewing  any  greater 
power  in  any  respect,  than  the  devil  shews  and  exercises  in 
his  temptations.  For  be  supposes  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives  and  inducements  to  mind, 
and  set  them  before  the  understanding.  Sec.  It  is  possible 
that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds 
of  such  persons  as  are  striring  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way, 
though  they  may  not  observe  it,  aDd  may  not  know  that  it  is 
not  obtained  by  gradual  acquisition.  But  if  a  man  has  indeed 
sought  it  only  in  that  way,  and  with  as  much  dependence  on 
himself,  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  endeavors 
and  prayers,  as  such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  he  should  obtain  saving  grace  by  the  efiica- 
cjous,  might)r  power  of  God.    It  is  most  likely  that  God 
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should  bestow  this  gift  in  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  diYine 
truth,  and  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  reflection  on 
one*s  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a  way  of  being  more  and  more 
convinced  of  sinfulness,  attd  ttital  corruption  and  need  of  the 
divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodness,  and  of 
becoming  ifeiore' and  iHorft  senflifild  of  dne'tf  ewrt*  iiftpofeiicet 
and  helplessness  and  inability  to  obtain  goodness  by  bis  own 
strength.  And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no  other  virtue,  than 
what  seems  to  have  been  whoHy  in  that  gradual  and  ins'enn* 
ble  way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  tftrength^  he  has  reason  to  think,  how- 
ever  bright  his  attatmnents  may  seem  to  be^  tbot  ke  faav  do 
sSving  virtue. 

$  5.  Great  pare  oF  th«  gospel  iff  denied  by  those  wYay  deny 
pure  efficacions  grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actuefl  salvation 
and  the  application  of  redemption  mainly  consists ;  and  how 
unlikely  are  sych  to  be  suocessfitl  in  their  endeavors  after  ao 
tual  salvation  ? 

§  4.  TurnbuH's  explanation  of  Philip,  ii.  13.  13.  «  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,'*  is  this,  (CAn«/«wi/Wf//a«()/Wy,p.  96,9r.)«  Gite  ail 
diligence  to  work  out  youff  salvation ;  for  it  is  God  theCreMov 
of  M  things,  who,  by  giving  yott,  of  his  good  pleasure,  the 
power  of  willing  and  doing,  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrang» 
and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you,  hath  visibly  made  it  your 
end  so  to  do.  Your  frame  shews,  that  to  prepare  yonr^ves 
for  great  moral  happiness,  arising  front  a  well  cnhivated' and 
improved  mind,  suitably  placed^  isydur  end  appoimed  to  yoa 
by  your  Creator.  Consider,  therefore,  that  by  neglecting 
this  your  diity,  this  your  interest,  you  contemn  and  oppose 
the  good  imU  of  Gad  towards  yott,  and  hU  design  i»  ereatinjf 
you." 

§4.  If  we  lobk  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of 
convcr?icn  in  scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
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tod  of  <the  €oriQt^<i$i  {^  Sucjb  were  ffoioie  of  fou,  itut  ,y)e  ar^ 
vftshed/'  &c.)  aod  «)1  otters  thiU  the  uposUes  %vrite  to»  how 
far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  converaioo,  by  .coih 
tracted  habits,  and  by  'such  culture  as  Tumbuli  speaks  of  ? 
Tumb^  in  his  Christian  PAUosofihy^  p.  470,  seems  to  think, 
that  <te  3udden  conversion^  tliat  were  in  die  apostles'  day^ 
wiere  instdnces  of  their  miraculoua  power,  as  in  <he8e  w^df) 
M  Tb^f  af>p^aled  to  the  works  ihef  wrought,  <to  the  sample^ 
they  gave  of  jtheir  power  to  foipj^  future  434r«jQts ;  their  pow- 
er to  cure  instantaneously  al)  disease^  of  the  body ;  their 
liower  to  cure,  in  the  «aiaae  «xt;:aocf^Qary  caaJ^mer,  all  disea3e# 
of  the  fSkiu43  or  to  convert  lad  into  good  dispositions  ;  their 
power  to  bestow  gifts  and  Ue^si^ga  of  all  sgxrt^y  bodily  ^aod 
spiritual."     See  again  to  the  like  purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  }  «rould  inquiry,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the 
diseases  of  their  mifids  cttred^  ^];v4  their  bad  converted  io^ 
gpod  disppstions,  had  any  v^tu^  ;  or  whether  those  good  dis- 
positions of  their's  were  virti^Sb  or  ^y  thiqg  praiseworthy  ; 
aoul  whether,  when  they  w^ere  thus  ponyerted,  they  became 
good  m/eo,  apd  the  heirs  of  salvation  I  As  Tumbuli  himself 
fiUowS)  all  that  aire  Bot  good  fnen^  werp  called  the  children  of 
thfi  devil  in  scripture  ;  and  he  asserts  that  nothing  is  virtue, 
but  what  is  obtained  by  our  owp  puJtiire  ;  that  no  habit  is  vir- 
tuous, but  a  contr^ct^  one,  one  tliat  is  owuig  to  ourselves, 
our  ow»  diligence,  Sec.  and  ako  J^lds,  that  none  are  good  men 
but  tiie  virtuous  ;  Jione  others  arc  the  heirs  of  future  happi- 
ness. 

$  5.  W-hat  God  wrought  for  the  Aposde  Paul  and  otlier 
primitive  Christians,  was  intended  for  a  pattern  to  all  future 
ages,  for  their  instruction  and  excitement';  £ph.  ii.  7.  1  Tim. 
i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits  of  the 
church  specially  recorded  ia  history,  and  in  that  book  which 
is  the  steady  rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertdniog  to  saJ- 
vation,  should  be  a  pattern  to  after  ages  in  those  things,  those 
privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it  be  said,  that 
«s  soon  as  men  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted 
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and  looked  upon  ^  God  m  ponifeMits,and  converts ;  it  ma^  to 
ioquiredi  is  thero  r  good-  man  vltlicMit  j^ood  ImbilBr  or  pffiBd- 
pies  of  virtue  aud  goodoe&a  in  hia  heart  I. 

$6.  Turnbull  speaks  of  good  men  as  bora  a^n;  L-e. 
-changed  by  culture ;  ChrtBtim  PfdUmflhyr  p.  28i2.  is  there^a 
good  man  mthout  such  principles  as*  love  to  Gkid  anfdman,  Of 
charity,  humility,  &c  ?  -  How  comes  that  resohitioii'ttf  be  m 
good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  h    - 

If  it  bd  said,  Paul  iiras  a  geiod  mao-  before  he  was  coavertod, 
it  may  be  answered,  he  did  not  believe  in  Chvisl,  -tad  ^here* 
fore  was  in  a  staite  of  condamnAtioD.  Besides^  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  then  a  wkked  man. 

$'7«  '  Ccmeernin^  the  supposition*  advanQsd'by^T.Bishof 
Builen  atnd  by  Turnbull  ib  his'  Cffm<Km  PkiloM9fik4i  thiit  eH 
th^t  God  does,  even  miracks  themselves,  are  wrought  at- 
icording  to  generaMaWs,  such  as  are  called  the  krafs  6f  nature, 
though  unknown  to  us;  and -the  supposidonof^TutnbuU, 
that  all  may  be  done  by  angels  acting  by  general  laws,  I  ob- 
tet^e,  this  seems  to  be  unreasonable.  If  etngels  eflbct  these 
works,  acting  only  by  general  laws,  then  they  mustrdbthem 
'without  any  immediate j  special  interposition  at  all,  even  with- 
out the  shiallestintimadon^f  the  divine,  imndi'^at  to  dt^or 
updtt  what .  occasicto  God  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done. 
VAnd*  whht  wiUthis  dodtrine  bring  inspiration  to,  which  is  bne 
kind  6f  miracle  ?  According  to  this,  aIl<»igoifications  of 'the 
divine  mind,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  miist  be  ac- 
':cording  to  genefal  laws,  without  any  special  interposition*  at 
all  of  the  divine  agency. 

§  8,  Acts  xii.  33.  God  was  so  angry  with  Herod  for  not 
giving  him  the  glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and  he  died  a  miserable  death ; 
be  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  But  if  it  be 
very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  gk>ry  of  snch  m 
qualification  as  .'eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man's  taking  to 
himself  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  God*s  own  image,  and  that 
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wMch  is  iilfiakely  Gdd*s  ttvoat  exdeUenc,  predoas  attd  glori- 
ous girt,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excettency  and  happiness; 
whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  ditine  nattre,  and  beooifies  a 
godlike  c^atore  ?  If  Cod  was  so  jealous  for  the  gfory  of  te 
email  a  gift,  how  much  more  for  so  high  an  Endowment,  this 
being  that  afon^,  of  alt  either  things,  by  which  man  becomes 
like  God  ?  If  man  takes  the  glory  of  It  to  himself  be  there* 
by  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  hiiti* 
self  that  is  due  to  God,  and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing 
if)  competition  with  Gckdi  as  vying  wilh  the  Most  High^  and 
making  himself  a  god^  and  not  a  itian.  If  not  giving  God  the 
glory  of  that  which  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealy 
otisy ;  much  more  mast  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that 
Mfhich  is  infinitdy  the  most  honorable.  It  is  allowed)  the  a^ 
postle  insists  (ipon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians  should  be 
sensible  that  th6  glory  of  their  gifts  belonged  to  God,  and  that 
they  madb  not  themselves  to  differ.  But  how  small  a  matter 
is^  this,  if  they  VMk6  thetftselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the 
apostle  says  is  so  much  ibore  excellent  than  all  gifts  ? 

$  9.  How  mucE  more  careful  has  God  shewn  himself,  that 
men  should  not  be  ptoOd-  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other 
gifl  ?  See  Deut.  ix,  4.  Luke  xviii.  9,  and  innumerable  other 
places.  And  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  God 
the  glory,  not  only  of  our  redemption,,  but  of  our  wisdom) 
ri'ghteousnegs  and  sanctification ;  and  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  themselves  in  theae  things,  i  Cor.  i.  39,  30,  3i. 
Ag£un,  the  apostle  pkinly  dtrecta,  that  all  that  glory-  in  their 
virtue,  should  glory  in  the  Lord,  2  Cor",  x.  17.  It  is  glorying 
in-  ^rtue  and  virtuous  deeds  he  la  there  speaking  of ;  and  it  ia 
plain,  that  the  apostle  uses  ^e  expression  of  glorying  in  the 
Lbrd)  in  such  a  aenae,  a«  to  imply  ascribing  the  glory  of  onr 
virtue  to  God. 

$  10.  The  doctrine  of  men's-being  the  determining  causes 
of  their  oWn  vinuiQ)  teaches  them,  not  to  do  so  much)  as  even 
^e  proud  Phaiiaee  did|  who  thanked  God  for  making  hiii^  to 
(ffiifcr  froaa  other  men  in  virtue^  Luke  xv&L- 

Vol.  V.  3E 
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Sec  Gea  xli.  15, 16.  lob  xi.  12.  'tfan.  ii.  25,  &c.  9  Cor. 
Hi.  5,'  er.     2  Cor.  iv.  7.     2  Cor.  x.  ir:  '      '  '     "  *  "  "'' 

Proverbs  xx.  Il3.  "  The  hcaTing  ckr,  and  the  seeing  eye, 
the  Lord  halh  made,  even  both  of  them  ;^  compareil'  Wttjft 
ifiatiy  parallel  places  thai  speak  abotit  GodV  giving  eyes't^ 
see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,. &c.  ' 

§11.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new 
philosophers^  concerning  habits  of  virtue  being  only  "by  cus- 
tom, discipline,  and  gradual  culture,  joined  witii  O^e  jpdiet 
dottrine,  that  tlie  obtaining  of  these  habits  In  thbse'^Kar  li'ave 
tihic'  for  it,  is  iti  every  man's  power,  accbrdlhg  to  \lici!?  ^dSi- 
triiic  bf  ihfe  frdfeddtn  of VfJl;  tends  exceedingly  t<4''dlWrifi^^fS 
sumption' itl  sinners,  VrRU^iri  li6alth'  and  vigof,*  ahd'Vcteclrf'tt 
their  ottef  despair;  m  ken^e'Appfoaciieiiof  deaffi'V^it^- 
ti^ss'  ^  bhl  Agii. '  ''  '  "''  •''    '-      "'•  '  '  ■  '  ""'"''   '•'""''''  '" 

§  It.  Observe'  that  the  qucstlonSvlth'  s6me  l4,'Wh6lhei'  iHi 
Spirit  of  God'  does  any  t'hirtg  at  all  in  tbese  days,  slnce'^thft 
scriptures  have  been  completed^  Witii  those  that  ^tow  dik 
he  docs  any  thihg,  tT»6  question  catlnotbe;  ^^hetfeer  fefi  Irtfli- 
ence  be  immediate  i  for,  If  he  does  any  thing  at' ^T,  Ills  In'^- 
^ce  must  be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whether 
hi3  influence,  with  regard  to  what  he  intends  to  do,^^  efficii* 
ciotis. '  '■        .     '    •    •  '"'"'.' 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  gracc,^  controverted 
4)etween  us  and  the  Al'min^ans, are  two:  1.  Whether  the 
grace' of  God,  in  givitig  us  having  virtue,  be  determmihg  and 
dedsive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given 
hy  a  siipef natural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  *  ^irit  of 
G<k1i  or,  whether  it  bfe  only  by  such  a  divine  influence  '(iras- 
siistance,  as  is  itnparted  in  the  course  of  common  ptottdbhce» 
either  ttccording  to  established  laWs  of  nature,  or  established 
Uiwst>f  God's  tmiviersal  providence  towards  man^d ;  L  e. 
eitheft  1.  Assist^tice  which  is  given  in  all  natur&l  actioni^ 
wherein  men  do  mer^ljr  exercise  atid  imptove  the'prthci^TcB 
of  nature  and-latws  of  nature,  and  come  to  such  attainmiflts  as 
are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  ilf  tiature. 
For  there  is  an  assistants  in  all  such  natural  actions  ;  becausa 
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it  i»  by  a  divine  influence  that  the  Jaws  of  nature  are  upheld ; 
and  a  constant  concurrence  of  divine  power  is  necessacy  in 
order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  |iaving  a  being.  This  we 
xnay  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  w|]ich, 
though  it  be  something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  (which  take  place  in  all  affairs  of  life)  is  yet,  by  a  di* 
\ine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  affair  of  religion, 
so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exercises  which  result  from 
this  inece  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  ii>- 
OiscrifniDately .  extends  to  aU  mankind,  and  is  ccnainly  con- 
nected with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as  those  just 
mentioned,  by  a  certain,  established,  known  rule,  as  much  as 
any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  th/^ugh 
m^y  Arminians  call  it  a  supernatural  assistances  differs  4ittle 
or  nothing  from  that  natural  assistance  that  is  established  by 
a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is  pnly  a  particular 
law  of  nature  ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  arer.  more  gen- 
eral, others  more  particular  :  But  this  establishment,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise,  differs  nothing  at  all 
froin  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only  in  this 
circumstance,  of  the  established  constitutions,  being  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  on- 
ly by  expecience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise  ;  they  suppose  that  di- 
vine influence  and  operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtain- 
ed, is  entirely  different  from)  and  above  common  assistance;, 
or  that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinary  proyidencpi  ac- 
cording to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  sup- 
pose a  principal  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  iiqparted  and 
implanted  by  that  operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efB(^- 
cious  in  this  respect,  that  its  effect  proceeds  not  from  any  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature.  I  mention  this  as  an  entirely  difiepent 
question  from  the  other,  viz»  Whether  the  ^race  of  God»  by 
wh^cb  we  qbtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive. 
For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given  wHolly  in  a  course  of  nature, 
or  by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regulated  perfectly 
according  to  established,  invariable  laws.  For  none  wiA  dis- 
pute t)iat  mitny  tilings  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  maor 
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ner,  (liat  uH  dedsittfy  offleri^d%y?  ttinn  Md  Mb  .bmij^  to 
pass  bf  Ws  tletcnmnitig^pmVl<fen«e.   *      •  -   -    'j  >  i'   v  \. 
The  con trorersy,  as  it Telat^sto efitcackmir gfaee, In Uofe 
flense,  includes  in  it  thbse  four  questions^  .    'i,  /  . 

1.  Whether  saving  inrtne  differs  frotti  doMnKm-viftWB^^I^ 
etich  virtue  as  tho^e  hat^  tftat  are  not  In  af  state  «f'telvaiaoA| 
in  nature  and  ktndyorcmlf  in  &egt«e  and  circudMimkei  i 

2.  Whether  a  heily  disposition  Af  heart;a$  dn  fncenud^'gor* 
eming  prmdple  of  life  ami  practice^  be'immedttiiAlf  impUtot- 
cd  or  infused  in  the  s6^l9\>r  only  be  c<ttitfiac«ed  bf  repoaMd 
acts,  and  obtained  bf  buinfiin  <«ltBi^  and  impanveiweint'ii  •  « 

8.  Whetheir  coAvei^iot^,'^  the  «h«iiget4»f  a  pemmifown 
being  a  vicioits  or  wicked  fnatif  f>>  a  trtff  vU|ftii4ww  >eliaitecltr, 
be  instantaneous  or  graduttll  ■'-       ...     j  j.  ., 

4.  Whether  the  divine «isif|ta|toe!«riiiflQeBCc|,  •by^.ifbieh 
men  obtain- true  atid«afifl94drcuoiba«wercigii3ii4:acUiMit)ri 
or,  Tvhether  Godwin  glvingcMs  «saiscanM««ml'it»«flbtiU,iii9^ 
itshin)5e)ft0*cer|^iii.oxiict;^hd  stuicKl  hiUi^  vdvorfcaMn  his 
vrord,  aiid  ei^iMislied  by  hia^proihiees  Ji     .'•>..    -,..i  ,,^ 

V  13(1  fipb%  i.  tPi^p.  ^  W]lall«tlie«ffcecdmi$9ro»mcls»of 
bis  power  te  uswardv  ateordiag  to  tto  ^norkitigiof  hm^sni^y 
powets?  or  the  eflectual>  working,  as  the  wofd  sigBi^i... 
These  words,  acc^rdft^^xothet^e^tnalmoriingi.qfltiiipifmerf 
we  shall  ftnd  applied  to  (3onfvers)on,  to^gremthin  gnccv  ca^i  to 
raising  -  us  up  fit  ;la9t .  -  Ydu  htit^  them  apf^Ued  to  ton vocaion, 
£ph.  m,7i  M  WbereoCJ^was  mrade  a  muiister^  aftcqrdbig  to 
the  gift'tif  the  gtace  of  Cod,  givctt  %o  me^'by  tkn^^etiuai  work- 
ing ^  /i/«^«zi^/'....So1ike9rise  to  grbwiii  iq  gvaee^^pliidv. 
10.  <<  The  whole  body  increaseth  wii^  thfeinoreaae^if  &>d, 
by  the  tffeetisai  xvorkit^  in  the  measure  of  eviery  par|«'^...Jbnd 
to  the  resurrfeclion  to  glory  «tthp  last  day,  ^failip.itivlKl. 
«<  lie  ^in  change  our  rile  bodies,  'according  to  ^^.tgwttual 
vforking  o(  his  mighty  poxveT)  wjiei'cby  hc/is«bie  to  siibdii0.all 
things  to  himself.*' 

And  tlmt  the  power  of  God  in*  connrersion^  of  in -filing 
faitli  and  the  sfHtitual  blessings  that  attend  ity  is  hetv  meant^ 
may  be  argued  from  the  apostle's  change  of  phrase,  th^t 
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whersfit)in  the  fiyregobig  vei^aerM  spok^QCthe.tiche».of  th«i 
glory  of  Christ's  inherita|k^jr  the  si|i(^t8»  ,he  does  nol^.gp  on 
tb  saf,  ^  and  wliat.is.-ihe.eiEr^t^iig  ..gr^tness  .of  hisrpower 
towards  them,"  (i.  e#.,Uie  M^its)  which .  surelj  would hs^Te 
bem  most  natmraU  if  h«  atUi  bad  j^espect  cxdy  to  th€  power  of 
G«fliti4>eatQwiegtheioheritaiiceof  lumre  glory.  But,  in* 
«tead  of  tba;^i  w&  ^e  he  changes  the;  phrase  ;  - «  apd  what 
t»ih<3  excf^diQg.-greatiie^  ofhi^,,pQW^)/o  im^nard  who  be- 
lrrxie/;.pl^nJy>iiHnnaUng  soiv)^  kind  olfd^angepf  the  aubject, 
'fMraarf f pect  fto:  the  «ub}e^t/Qf  ai)lvati/Qii  w^  regs^i^  to  aome- 
thing  «iver9e  ;  ^  jUbtft^iPhei»i»fb«f<^e.  be*8p1p»,  of  $i|^ 
.  fiitAneTSlate  wlfynpfw  be  apealis  ef.sQ»eth|ng  tftiatl|>e  aaints, 
ive>that;tlwfll<iii.fthi^Iirf>rbJoiha(  heliei^:  erc^^  tbj&.aubjecu  of. 
And  as  the  apostle  includes  hift](^](^  ap  jyt  ia.  thf^t.i«9LTyi.^tkely 
lieiahoidd  baveibe  mshty^tpt^wer^iaC  -CcMf r  m  xj^mf^ttifm  in 
fmifaltraght7;.'hia^emKvei<^ion''!haviiig^  been  ao vif^eandrre- 
^i^Lfth!8  mn  idatance^  Ckid'srilto&rif elloua  powers    •  - .  ^  .     ^ 

'  A^gtkm  the  apdttlcifin  prating!  thal^tbiiy^jtnowin^^ic  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  GodV-fHyw^r^'*  H^CjPlt^j^  rtwr  jMA^h  a 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power  of  God  to  bring  them 
>  to.iife'Bn<i  ^Mh^^  wfaidi  was  a(  WoM  special  /r^edy^  against 
^M^fardoubta aa.tbe chuieh ifi  tb4 tli$iipt)a«em:aiate ,i^aa ttt^at 
esptaeedttH  ^s.  that  of  thrfr/teieg}i|MMefiiad,iM>lB)prjF^d 
aidvatioto  tiiiough  all  tfaeirtriatS)  peffieciKif)n9ffiiBd  the  gi^sat 
oppositioii: that,  waa  made  by  the  enemlef  of;Cbrilt'wid  tbeir 
aoub.  Thefeforei  after 'mentioning  the,gh>ry^pf,t'hek.iflber- 
itancQ)  he^  for. their  oomfort  andestablbbmem,  nsei>tioe«^ 
power  ef  God  to  brieg  tbem  to  the  possession  of  thia  inherit- 
an^  as  tlie  aposHe  Peter  do^a^  1  Peter  I.  4,  5,  <<  Tq  an  in- 
heriiaiioa  juoamiptible^.  .who.  ,afe>  kept  by  the  p^ifwer  of  God 
through  &itjb  unto  salvation/'  He  9peaka  to  theiy  hearts,  for 
here  was  their  diffieeltyf  and  temptalioii  le  doubtinc^.,  «Butif 
the  keeping  them  in&ith  ebewed  such  grea;  <po^er,  snuch 
more  did  the  firat  bringing-  them  from  heatheeiam  and  the 
power  of  siny  darkness,  and  spiritual  deat)i  and  rub,  into  a 
atai^  of  faith  >ahd  salratiofi^  .qnickening  them  when  dead  in 
trespaases  and  sins  $  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  pow* 
er  to  raifie  the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to 
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danger  ;  a  greater  work  to  reconcile  us  being  enemieS)  tban 
to  keep  us  friends  being  necpntiled.  It  was  nklijfal  for  ttie 
apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  power  of  God  ititin!K^^ 
in  their  conversion,  as  he  wouid  ^tret)gthen-the!?  fihh  irr'hi^ 
power  to  raise  them  at  the  last  day^  and  gloi^  ihehl  to  eter- 
nity. Dr.  Goodwin  says,  he  finds  most  6f  th«  Grtek  l^fh- 
ers  ran  this  way  in  interpreting  the  place,  'tte  met^t^orii 
Theophylact  and  Chrysotitom,  and  cites  the^e  woi*ds  ^Cfiry's^ 
ostom  :  ^  The  apostlcH  scope  is  to  demonstHt^  by  t^M 
already  wasJraanifcsted  in  thertif>  viz,  thfe  -  powc*  tiT  God  '^A 
forking  faith,  and  to  raise  up  theit  hearts  to  b^l&vl^  wliat 
was  not  manifested,  viz.  the  raising  of  them  fronl  dektlr'td[ 
"Bfe.  Itb©ing(«aitbhc)  alur  more  wortderfciIwA-k  to'^- 
auade  a  soul  lo  belike  in-  ChriM)  thto  to  raise-up  a  dei'd  ^ki(| 
a  far  more' admifaMe  work  of  the  two.*"  Bfesttlei,'4pbat  ;Vt(^ 
apostle  says  in  the  eomitruatlon  of  his  discourse,  eisplains  tii^ 
meaning)  and  puts  themattbrof  his  Intending  to  intludid  t^ie 
power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conversion,  but  of  srlldbcfbt, 
as,  in* the  very  next -sentence,  ^<and  you  h^h  he  qukVeiie^ 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;*'  and  evei^'wbri^  tbjit 
follows,  to  the  end'>of  the'netond  chapter,  conBrm^  th<£^8aixie 
thing.  I  shall  mention  a  fewr  of  them  :  Verse  2.  «  Wtiereia 
in  time  past  ye  walked....according  to  the  priuce  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  lair,  the  spirit  that  now  trorkcih  cfTectually  la  the 
children  of  disobedience.**  This  shews  the  c^eedini;  great- 
ness of  power  in  -their  being  defivered  frotn'  sucfi  a  stat^ 
m^herein  they  were  lield  by  the  great  power  of  So  string  aa 
enemy.  Verses  5  and  6.  «'  Even  when  we  wefb  dfe&d  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  iis  up 
together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus."  These  thrrigs  tend  to  shew  how  the  power 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and 
glorious  chamge  of  their  stale  by  it,  was  according  to  the 
power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was  quickened,  raised 
up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  as  chap.  i.  19,  30,^21. 
Kow,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  pla(;e 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  greatness  of  God's  power  in  work- 
ing^th,  and  parallels  it  with  the  power  that  raised  upCbr\^ 
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ftomjtJhe  (jead  ;  so  W€  find  he  says  the  Tcry  same  thing  in 
CpJoj^^ans  ii.  i2,  13.  «  Ye  are  buried  with  hiflti  in  bap- 
UAn\i  wberciq^  a]sQ.  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
faith  of,t^p  9pe^ion  of  God)  who  hath  rai^d  him  from  the 
de^<^.", ,  lf\  that  text  in  Ephesians  tlie  apostle  speaks  of  faith, 
the  Pqivct  ihat  works  in  us  thQt  believe.  So  in  this  text  in 
C.olo^bia^s,  ye  are  fisen  through  faith,  Again^  2dly,  in  Ephe* 
si^^n.^,  together  with  'wbat  there  foHows>  chap.  ii.  he  compar- 
^Ihi.belieYing  to  a  rLung  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos* 
si^p;^,  ye  are  risen  wth  hitn  through  faith.  Thirdly  9  as  in  E- 
pbcfians  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  giving 
faith,  as  parallel  with  hi&  work  in  raising  Chiisti  so  h6  does 
her^.  in  Cqlossiaxia :  <<  Ye  ar^  i:isen .  with  him,  through  the 
fajth  pfthe  operation  of  God,  who  hath  FMsed.him>  from  the 
dp^d."  Fourthly,  as  we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  ac- 
cording to.  the  efficacious  working  of  God)  the  word  mfysm  is 
a)so  iised  here  in  Colosslans.  It  \&  caUed  faitit  of  iheopera^ 
tion^  or  effectual  working  of  God,  and. as  there  God  is  said  to 
be  the  author,  the  same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work 
faith  in  them  «  so  here  it  is  the  faith  of  the  operatioo  of  God 
who  raised  Christ  ffom  the  dead,  so  that,  every  way,  one 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretends  that  in  that  expression,  through  thefiiith  qf 
the  operation  of  Gody  there  is  no  respect  to  God'»  operation 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith,  but  only  to  the  operation  of 
God  that  raised  Christ  as  the  object  of  fsdth,  which-  believes 
that  power  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising 
Christ,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  suflicient  to  raise  us  up 
also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the  operation  of  God  in 
giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  1 1,  which  introduces  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  In  whom  ye  arc  circun^cised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands^  in  putting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  .circumci5>ion,of  Ghri'st." 
This  phrase,  made  without  hands^  in  scripture,  alvi^'scjenotes 
God's  immediate  |)ower,  abov^  the  course  of  nature,  and 
above  second  causes.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  .^f  heaven,  2% 
Cor.  V.  1,  he  calls  it  "  an  house  not  niade  wiLh[J,vand8,"^and 
hi  Hcb.  ix.  11,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was  fram* 
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ed  by  so  wonderful  and  lupernatural  a  potrdr  of  tibe  Hajf)^' 

Ghosty  is  said  (o  be  a  ^  tabernacle  made  vrithodt  tenda:*^      «^ 

NoTS.    The  foregoing  remarks  coocemlng:'  th^  fextsii 

£pb.  i.  19,-20,  and  in  Coloss.ii.  II,  It,  IS',  are  taken  cHMI^ 

.  from  Dr.  Gpodwins*s  works,  vol.  1,  p.  29^,  fcc.  *       ''* 

§  14.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  Cod'  tM 
promised  his  ^ving  grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  ia 
praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to  obtain  it  f  tod  (M» 
^hat  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  ihatfet^ 
whether  we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  tVat  ttib  ~ 
maUer  is  left  with  ua,  to  be  determined  by  the  sincerity  df 
pur  endeavors*. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  alt  talk  of  thisUnd,  ibrWaot 
*«f  its  being  well  explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  df  et«w 
deavor,  and  through  men's  deceiving  themselves  by  naiti^ 
words  without  a  meaning.  I  tliink  the  scripture  knows  'df 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  that  is  a  truly  pioii% 
or  holy  sincerity.  The  Bible  suggesu  no  notion  <jf  any  other 
sort  of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other  sincerity  of  endeavor^ 
or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from  love  tt 
God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.  As  to  those  that  endtwitr 
and  take  pains,  (let  them  do  ever  so  much)  that  yet  do  notli^ 
ing  freely,  or  from  any  true  love  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or 
free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  byends,  and  from  sbl^ 
is^r  and  mercenary  views,  as  being  driven  and  forced  againU 
their  inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign  ;  I  say, 
respecting  such  as  these,  I  find  nothing  in  so'ipture  tbit 
,6bould  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and  sincere  in  their  en- 
deavors. I  doubt  not  but  that  the  acripture  promised  super- 
natural, truly  divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity 
pf  endeavor  as  arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  tbeUf 
l^a  I  apprehend,  this  is  only  to  promise  more  saving  grace  t6 
him  that  seeks  it  in  the  exercise, of  saving  grace,  agreeably 
to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  « to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given)  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance.*'  Peraont) 
in  seeking  g^ace  with  this  sincerity,  ask  in  faith  ;  they  seek 
theae  blessings  in  the  exerciae  of  a  saving  faitb,  the  grealt 
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^Qtiriiticb  q£  t]|i9,c.Qvetiant  of  ^f9ce.  Apd  I.  suppose,  promises 
are  made  (a  op  sipcerity>^  bjut  -what  io^plies  this.  And  who- 
<yrer^aMppf»es  th^  divine  prpmises  are  madp  to  any  other 
«|nc«cit)r.tban.tbisy.  I  imaging  he.  never  will  be  able  to  make 
•ut  his  scheme».fin4  that  for  t\^o  reasons : 

1.     On  such  a  supposition,  the^  promises  must  be  suppos- 
ed to.be  made  to  su.iii^determined  condition.    And, 

«       ^4     TS^ytu  oo  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made 

/to  f|D0)e  Qlh^T  sincerity  than  a  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sov* 
^reigf^  grace  and  will  of  God, must  determine  the  existence 

.o^.t^e  condition  of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still 

)de|»end  on  God's  determining  grace. 

* .  I..  '  On  t^e^sufpositioQ  that  the  promises  oS  saving  grace 
al^  «(iade  to  some  other  sincerity  of  endeavor  than  that  which 
^i^plies;  true  and  saving  piety  of  heart,  they  must  be  made  to 
^an  undetermined  condition,  and. so  be  in  effect  no  promises  at 

.  Jf  tbeve  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in 
^endeavors  after  holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true 
regard  and  love  to  holiness,  nothing  better  can  be  mentioned 
thaD  this,  viz.  endeavors,  after  hpliness,  from  a  real  willing- 
ness of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own 
aake^  yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  selflove  would  pro- 
pose ;  such  as  his  own  eternal  interest,  salvation  from  ever- 
lasting misery,  Sec. 

bo  that  by.  sincerity-  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom 
•r  virtuous  disposition  or  desire  ;  but  it  signifies  no  more 
than  reality  of  disposition  and  will  to  Endeavor  for  some  end, 
only  provided  the  end  be  subservient  to  selfpreservation.  But 
the  thing  that  truly  in  this  case  denonvinates  the  endeavor 
sincere,  is  the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, and  not  the  goodness  of  the  will  or  disposiiLm.  Now 
if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavor  which  is  meant,  when  mefl~ 
talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
{NTomises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  of)  yet 
b^eo  told,  and  I  suppose,  never  will  or  can  be  told,  what  the 
cpnditiop  of  the  premise  is. 
Vol.  V.  3  F 
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tl|ti<c<mdfcti«Bf  M»  haw.  gratt  m  dcgnee  4f  tka»  BOPt'ofifltecMtf t 
«e rtlikifiUiiigasMr oflieiirt to tnitBprotf m  man. viiitl^ b«ve»  ta 
hft.«l»tilkd:lo  the.pronm*    Foe  those  (an  bo  ^nv  cyihitioM^ 
b«t  that  mnltitudes  draft  li«&.  m  gross  mekodiitsi^>4»d>iUi« 
mmf  of  avecgr  debsnohedf  ftsgitloHs  bcfaatkir,  kxm  tjmmm4e* 
gree  of  it  i  and  thero  are  bomO).  ovon.  o£'  thsne  thaitek'c  ihk 
noatstiict  and  paiaftii  in.thtir  ondeaTovvbutluaioitiftm^verf. 
imferioKX&t^T^y  aiid»  ia  aMiiy  thiags,.&H  of  tfaia'iMb^ist^«f 
codaaynt*    For  it  laust  be  lDs|»t  iii  Bstndy  that,  thu  •sfncarilyr:' 
o&heaHZ'W&ace  ipeehiagof) attondfaig r^gifmsdutieiii^oe]^' 
a  reafitf  of  'wtlliB^fn^BB  to  tise  eaEdsavovs.'   Aed  eaA^waa; 
whataoeyer»  that  uteaany  endevror  at  aU  §ut  his^  salfasUitH>oifv 
&fanpMsffttaar  ahyK-vrii^iQuii.datyy  totiie  etkkjAiathe'inaBplfp. 
tft  fiobreikiaid:  not  to  hisli^  jjutf  this  atedsnif 4    Foe  ^aOiaievea: . 
Bien;de)irolbaiai#|r^tetlA8riaJd,  tJoef  4a:fiioin^aieal'<wifttt9^* 
nesa  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it ;  for  if  thejr  were:  oqlf 
'wiHing'tQ  do'it^*  they  wkmld  aoido  it* .  Thetse  annlf  are  na 
aahsitar^  attioiks^^ieHbcfned  ^ndOtout  mee'b  baieg  wiiUag  to. 
pchtom  thetil.    Aiahia  these  aay  faisn  that  will  assestubato. 
God'hds^tfbsolatel^  orperesBpto^^jgotoiseithiaaasitigi  ^sa*  / 
te  eey 'ffn«li:that««ias'iliiRfrhaBd  orfeot^  eritiMkB^eee^tiaoiitlil'. 
in.erd^r'te  hisisaItal1esci^ 

Aodren  theeilm^  MsacTy  ^  to  those  that  go  fasthMl  iair; 
thUr^Mdesiirohi;  sdtl  they  Mi^  in  iMmberlhS9iiisianeesf.of<eapt'' 
ercktiig*  this  kind  of  sincerity^  ttondsthig  h»  viattiy  et^sriH^i 
Eoreeste  are<  gtiiky  of  ineuni^ralde  sfa«  i  m^  et«Mf^'  maa: 
thattomnaiis  ^  by*  siy'd<nngv  iftsiM#  of  huhig  jOoMftlin' 
willing  te  do  his  dtKy>  sincerely  wills  the  contrsry*    Fors^i 
ArosinyaeHoiis ofv< hlsiafe'his^ebi,* so&r  hie  wilils-hiiwIiBt 
he  dees.    Ne^  ectssn^  \^  k^pats^  to  us  ^my .ftwther<  tinmJi^H* 
vol«ntary,Md  in«ohe»4he  realt!isf^aiiiM^tbeh«aft^><  Thpi^ 
man^  in  this^  |>*ia4ei  «ndeata^  Ihlhuoetrtttittalty  of  his  ^loty^ean 
(i^teh'isthe8isffetlihigf)fef'pegRre»  slbdidleBeey   Aud^i^Cnr^) 
as  Ite  iS6h^  s^  lit  ht\^  ef '  siwseiliy-  of-  ¥MiMo^   Ne  HMa»  I*'- 
any  farther  defective  in  his  obedience^  than  as  he  is  delectiv^i 
iifrSki^Hry  V  ibt^th^re  thedefetrilles/  ttac  in^  hie- will^  aM> 
the  disposition  ef '  his '  heart.    If  men  were  mnlsct  krtbese^ 
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tHtfllrcmia  boitti  stane  tfaiiiB^as  ^te  perfect  itt  Utodieiitee,  or 
c^frifieiti  bvliBcsd*  Nodun^ ciiber  of  «kaidM«i'/dv'  eMV* 
mtssiofSfiSifliii^aiiir  Anther  thM  it  iootudes  the  rttl  dUfMrtiitioft' 
«Bd  ti^t'l  aad  tbenefercs  no  men  are  an^  fiirtlMr  alnMy  elMa^ 
atitfaef  iirtt'«iibeii&  in  sisiung ;  and  so  fio*  as  they  are  lubemr 
iff/lKUifeinS}  'W^  Ja9  the^  art  deficient  of  tmcerBly^  endeavoring' 
thidp^diitysr^  tSm^i  Aerefefre,  where  we  the  bamids  lo  wUek 
i^eit  wiMtjcetne'in  order  tote  ealitled-  to  the  promiM  I  Some 
llavearftiiit^ainiaerk^df  eodeMrort'eEhQ  tene  do  euppoee^ijra 
eathledilD  tiUs  prdrnkei*  And  tfto^  that  have  melt  uacerifift 
o(iea^avoiv  do  -  greatly  fal  of  that  dfgrie  oi  uBcerity  that 
tb»ft>if)^  tf^heve,  eir>feliihertetfthatH«id^'God  mqAve. 
Andtkhereare  m&Httt:  degteea.'hetifecn^.lzheae^'twO'ClaeseAi'^ 
Apdafreveiy  di|;tee  of 'itiengthr  ofamditafvor  b  neft  aaiklent^ 
aad/yel  toine  tertem  dB|n«a  ^  i^  ti*^"^  ^^^^f^  ^^  thitwhki» 
G^yd'tte^eine^ii  auOoitet^dtto  Je^ithe  deleHHUned  what  ttait 
dagree-isv  .  ■  •   •     •  .    ^^ 

-'Sbmeihms  detehnioed)lte%  iibmk  i€  nten* jdnheiely  tm^- 
deareeitir  do  ubit  theyoanr  ^oA  hetrprtaii^  to  faelp.theilK  . 
te^  do  ttnie^  to<    Biit  thie  qneitistt  revitea  to  be  teiohedy ; 
-vrhfldpr the jeon^iieii af  the  femmKi  be^- t^iat  heahaU sln^ i 
eetdfr  eodeMTor  te  do  vhet  he  dBMN:6«BfllAiaf^  en  only  lome-. 
thnes*    Foetiier»i»B»liian  that  skiOevelf  dadeafora  to  do 
UadaHif  te.the  atrtoat  oonatantlfrt  witk  thie  sort  df  iiiiicerity 
ceoaistin^in  reaKt)i  of  will  e»  to  dev    II  hr  didy  he  wouM : 
pet4Kii|i  dt^htaduty  al  $Xk  th»ea»    Forioa  .waa ^ob^emred  be^>  - 
foeei-iiotliioif  dao  is  ra^oWed  hm,  tte  :«riU  ^  aod  men  iieyer  ^ 
Ml^  their  AiCy»  or  oeMwait  s%  bm  wheatbeir  r^el  «iU  i9  lo 
siak.  . 

But  if  tkr.  coaditkin  of  the.  promisetbe  sincerelrdaio^ 
wh*t  they  can  aomeliflieftr  tbea  it  ahoiiid  be  deekced  how  oGt* 
ein.or  how  great  a  part  of  the  tieae  of  toan'a  li&y  he  rouat  ev- 
oBQiBe  this  tt&oeiity.  Uiasnatdfeat  that  eaen&U  of  their  du*  ' 
ty.«reeyday9  yea<cotitinttaUy;.  f^thosefccei.lhat  there  b a- 
cantinwd  defect  of  eiBeerity  of  cndeairor  in  the  jiractioe  of 
d«ty».       '     .     • 

U  U.ahooM  be  eaid  that  the  eondiidDn  of  the  prpmiae  of 
sanng  grace  its  tbat^  take  one  time  with  another^  and  one  duv 
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ty  wlth'armtlier,  the  Mticcrtty  <jf  their  xvill  6hou)dt>^«kidt}r 
in  faTor  of  their  duty  ;  or,  in  olh^t*  words^  that  theyi  ^bcml^M 
sincere  in  endeavors  to  do  tnbre  than  half  their  dtityt'tfabbgh 
they  sincerely  neglect  the  r^t ;  I  \votlld  inqdiroy'^heve  they 
find  such  promises  as  these  in  the  Bible  ?  Besidesv  I  think 
it  can  he  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a  man  oii<Mrth>fhBl 
ever  comes  up  halfway  to  What  the  law  of  God  re<^reia£ 
him  ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  m  a>l  more  warnt  •£4ipi9 
cerity,  than  any  actual  possessibn  of  vti  -  B«it  wiftflhepiv  be  sq 
or  no,  tiow  does  it  appear,  tfmt  if  men  a^o  sincere  in  endea»« 
ors  with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  thity^  God'haft^iom*. 
ised  them  saving  mercy  and  grace,  though)  ihmiigli  a  detccfc 
of  their  sincerity,  Che  t^stb<$negleeted  ?  r.  • 

But  if  we  stip^o^  iiie  sincerity  to  tM4rl«li  •  divine  pr^kniaoi 
arc  made,  impKes  a  true  freedom  of  th«  heart  an  ireiigiotift 
endeatots  and  performances,  condsting  Itit  tove  to  'God  anil 
holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  out  dtily  ibr  its  own.salBaK 
here  is  sohiMhitig  determinate  and  precise ;-  as^st  title  to  tho 
benefit  promised,  does  nbt  depend  on  any  par^ular.  degree  of 
sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  difficult  and  unsearchable  rtilea^of 
mathematick'l  calculation,  bat  on  the  nature  of  it^  tfairaiocat« 
ity  being  a  thing  of  tfn  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kiad^in 
any  thihg  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  haivto  no  inters 
est  in  the  promises.'    If  tnen  know  they  have  tKis^ncerit^ 
they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs,  though  tb^f  vtmf 
be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  coRtmry  principierria 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  winch  are  as  real  as*oflthis. 
This  is  the  only  sincerity  in  reKgibn  that  the -scripture^ inakos 
any  account  of.     According  to  the  word  of  God,  theiH  aikl 
then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  obedience^  when  for* 
sons  love  all  God's  commands,  and  iove  aH  4hose  4l£ngs  . 
wherein  holiness;  consists,  and 'endeavor  after  obediefce  t9!ev^ 
ery  divine  precept,  from  love'  Wid  of  finee  choice*  •  ifthemnaeir 
in  scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  l^t  sinc^fi^  4aU!itpeik' 
cnce  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  centtary^  Far 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  tp  8io» 
and  delight  in  wickedness.     But- their  refraining  from  s^me 
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fkiiih  it]idipc«fari<»iQg  some  exter^id  duties,  is  without  the  least 
/degriift  af  fr^e  .choice  pr  ^  sincere  love. 

If  here  k  should  be  said,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of 
heart  ill.  a  saving  degree>  yet  may  have  some  degree  of  love 
tOWtue  ;  and  it  shoiild  be  insisted  that  mankind  are  bom 
^h  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation  of, 
iHid  lore  to  virtue ;  and  therefore^  men  that  have  not  the  prin- 
ciplei<of  love  to  Gqd  aad  virtue  established  to  that  degree  as 
to  be  tfudy  ipicius  iiuen,  and  entitled  to  heaven,  jet  may  have 
snch^-idf  gveesof  them  as  to  engage  themf  with  a  degree  of  in- 
gvniiQ|U8}  sincerity  and  free  inpUnation^  to  seek  after  farther 
degrees  of 'Virt%ei  and  so  with  a  sincerity  above  tha^  which 
has  been  mentioned,  vis*  a  real  willingness  to  use  endeavors 
fnaoiietar  andfiel&Bt«rtst4..Jt  maybe  replied,  If  this  be  allow- 
ed^it  mU  not  m  aU  help  ihe  matter*  Vjqv  still  the  s^me  qu^^- 
tioB  vetanM,  wisu  what  degree  of  this  ^oQerityxs  it^tbat  con- 
atihites  Jthe  pf  eeiae  condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  supposed 
tiilit^adltnaakind  have  th'^s  mora}  sense  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  sup- 
|iosed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  the  promises  of  saving 
snwof.  Therefeso  the  promhes  depends  as  above  noticed,  pq 
the^degree  of  inneerityt  nnder  the  same. difficulties,  and  with 
tfaesaiBieinibficaei^Sjand  all  the.  forementioned  unfixedness 
and' uncertainty*  .And  other  things  ccmceming  this  sincerity, 
besidea  Ihe  degree  of  it^  are  uodetermified,'  viz.  how  constant 
this^d^grbe  ^f  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be ;  how  long  it 
foust  he^/contifluod  i  and  how  ea^ly  it  munt  be  begun. 

.  Thusf  it. appears^ that)  outlive  supppsition  of  God's  having 
mUde  airy  promises  of  saving  grace  to.  the  sincere  endeavors 
oi  ungodly  men, U  will  jbllov,,that  such  promises  are  made 
to  an  ^mdeteiTniQc^i  conditiisp. . , 

But  fr  suppp6e4pron4se  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is 
tmly  no ^^miae  ,a;t  all,.  It  is  absurd  tq  talk  of  positive  deter- 
minate :p9omVwa  mado  to  something  not  determined,  or  to  a 
oenditieift  that  is  no^  fixed  in  the  pronuse.  If  the  condition  be 
iit>t  deeided»  there  is  nothing  idecislve  in  the  affair. 

If  the. master  of  a  finmily  should  give  forth  such  a  pretend- 
ed promise  as  this  to.  his  servants,  <<  I  promise,  that  if  any  of 
you  will  do  something,  though  I  tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will 
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ftorely  give  him  an  inheritance  ai)EioDg  my  chUdwi  t*'  W«iU 

this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ?  ,    ..     . 

1  proceed  now  to  observe,  r  .    y, 

H.  On  the  supposiiion,  that  the  promiae*  Qf  q91[im^,8f<^: 
are  made  to  some  other  sincerity  ofendc^v^ri  tiiao  tj||»(  wiiijUl 
impties  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereiga  grcife  fip4^iial|^^^- 
God  must  determine  the  existence  of  ihe  conHiiioii^ftf  ^ 
promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  0^^|^Uf^,l 
mining  grace  ;  and  tha't>  of  whatever  kin4  thtsb  j^neent/*  af^'^ 
of  truly  pious  and  saving  sincerity,  is  supposed  to  be  ;..wlfeeliH. 
er  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  willo  arisoftg  ffom,(H^||f|{. 
viotives,  for  a  certain  degree  qf  endeavors  or  uae  of-JouMi^^r;? 
or  whether  It  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  iri^Hfigiie9|4(^.7 
use  endeavors,  arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtM^. ..  IfOFI^.i 
suppose  the  sincerity,  to  which  the  p^^mises  ^e  ma^^^f^h^; 
that  in  which  some  are  distioguished  fro.m^^^.;  .IKIM.a^j- 
posing  that  all  mankind,  without  excef^tioiir  h^vf.Ui^  M^icfp* 
ty  which  is  the  condition  of  the   promises^    Th«.rei(bfe^ ,  i^,^ . 
aiik:erity  must  be  a  distinguishing  attabnnfinl.    And  .how  4f^-. 
it  that  some  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  Ix  must  be  ia  9iM$ J)|C|', 
these  twa  ways  ;  either  by  the  soverei^  gift  qf  (^pcra,i|uU,4ir.  - 
by 'their  eodeavoi^s.     To  say  the  £[>rmei:,*i5  to  gm  V(^4^, 
point,  and  to  own  that  the  sovereign  graoe  9XkA  will,  of 'Gifi44^«  - 
termines  tlie  existence  pf  the  condition  of  Ihc  prtHaHo^f^f^Blki-.^. 
if  It  he  said,  that  this  distinguishiiig  sine^ri^cif  «wie^;^i(K,  . 
obtained  by  men's  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask^.wh9^,^]ft^Q|:^ei(j^,;^ 
deavor  IS  it  attained  by  ?  Sincere  endeavor^ofinmeeifs  ?  ,1^0i|%  • 
will  be  so^ab^i^rd,  as  to  say,  that  thb  greaib  cou4i4af  itiif  M^wft :  i 
promises  Is  attained  toby  inslncefo  endeayevsk  .£iMrrw)l|^    • 
ten^enc^,.  cither  natural  or  moral,  can  the  %itcww^.Qi,ifkfiDj^,,y^ 
cerlty  have,  to prodpce,  or  attain  to  sincerity  l    Hm .i(  ik  ^  ), 
sai<))  t\iat  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endettvor  i^  9tVWfA  tPk,  s 
by  diatinguibhing  ^sincere  endeavor^  this  i»  to  ruiit  K9U0d  i^;  l^« ; 
lidiculous  ciixle  ;  and  still  the  difficulty  remainjii  witi*  ff^  . 
question  return^  how  the  distiAgui^king  aincfrily  t|ia^  {je^    ., 
of  all  took  place  in  the  £|flhir  came  to  have  e^tfMnoe^QttMpnHl*^'. 
than  by  the  determiniDg  grace  of  God  ? 
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Atkd  ir  k  be  saiiiv '  timt  there  is  no  nee8  of  supposing  a|)^, 
such  tlMg  as  any  previous,  habitual  sincerity,  or  any  such  mn- 
oerity  going  before,  as  shall  be  an  established  principle,  hit 
that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerely  dcterii|ine 
itvdf  to'  ^ndeafbf  after  holiness...!  answer,  whether  we  atip-* 
pcisi^the  siiicettty  that  first  entitles  to  the  promises,  to  be  a 
sented  habh,  or  established  pdnciple  or  not,  it  dobs  not  in  the 
least  i^feit^ove  tbe'diffictiTty,  as  long  as  it  is  something,  in  which 
sdme  ^h%6n  ^^e  distini^shed  from  others,  tl>at  precedes  the 
dlBtifigtlttfhing  endeavor  which  entitled  to  the  ph)mises,  and 
IflTtho  ^outce  and  spring  of  those  endeavors.  This  first,  dis- 
tift^sMn^  Sincerity,  t^hich  is  the  spririg  of  the  whole  jrffair, 
«wist  have  exirteflce  b^  s^mfe  rtieans  6r  other  ;  and  it  must 
pfbc««^  ehhef  (rofk  sotne  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the 
mail's  bwvh  which  ¥s  si  ^ontfacliciion  ;  or  (Vem  God,  which  is 
the  i^rtt  reqtiif ed  ,*>of  it  ftnist  be  the' effect  of  chance,  ih 
othet  wotils,  of  noihiftg* 

If  we  suppose  that  dktirtgilishing  sincerity  of  endeavor 
by  wKicfh  sortie  tticn  are  inter^aited  in  the  promises  of  saving 
gf;k«,  fLtA  ttot  otheffS)  to  be  some  eerlalrt  degree  of  love  tt> 
vlrtti^,  oi»  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of  thfe 
heart;  yet  it  fnust  ht  owned,  that  M  tneh  cither  are  alike  fcy 
nature,' as  to  loVe  t6  virtue^  or  ihef  are  not.  If  they  are  not^ 
but  some'  haVe  fiaturally  a  greater  love  to  virtue  than  oth- 
ers, ind  ttfii-  determines  soirte,  father  than  otherS|  to  the 
requisfre  sincerity  of  enddfaV6r  aftei^  saving  grace  ;  then 
God  determines  the  atfraif  by  his  sovereign  will;  for  he, 
and  Tiot'meti  themselves,  delermlnes  all  distinguishing  quali- 
fieatf6As  ot  adtantages  that  meh  are  born  with.  Or  if  there 
bte  ni^  difference  na^xn^Tly,  hot  one  itrfnis  born  witbf  the  same* 
Iqve*^  virtTie  rfs  anefihcr ;  the^,  how  do  same  men  first  attain ' 
t*-  more  of  this  love  to  virWfe  tliafi  others,  and'  so  possess  that 
disflngtVishinig  sincerhy  of  cnde^voV  which  consists  in  it?' 
To^Viy^iraTlfle«*'f>6m  a  previous,  di^tifiguishing'Sincerrty  of  en- 
deot^f  atl^tfr^,  dei&h-ei  or  wJ!f,  is  a  cofttradictioh.  Therelore, 
it  nrtrst  proceed  fwitt^  the  defetriiining  grace  of 'G6d  ;  which 
being  aHowed,  the  gi'eat  p<)int  in  dispute  is  allowed! 
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•or  Qiid^  K^V^  A6r  to '^'of  tfiethM$f^e««  Ift  ir%id!it^#J(Hft 
t^^f  ir4io  midft'lTieM'i^iid.'^  Thfe'k^fltii«ly:in^l«ira^ 
Iftki.  What  I  sufifK]^  lite  iiieans;»:i9/4lblA  MM^1rett 
ilkgbfOie  neuter  geiid<H«,  and  tl«it»Nr«^*dtW)c::^i^  4b«(*Knaam^ 
%)s^iA6htik  agtee  toj^tlier.  '^9^  \t  \»^^^^m  ^#tiEialaf«ef«tfce 
Gve^^k  relatm  ^^A^,  tkl'^ih^tliifti^  laifr<lf|ltill«iiHtt;<iarttt 
dUBoirty  Vaiiiah^si.  ^tf.  Mra^^fn  Xmr.  « Btifef^^HsfSIf ^WMt  ^ 
UiMf,  t  Cdr.  xvr  V0l    <^'Not  I,  but  tbe  i^t^ce  ^f  Q«A  ^'aT ^Uriitf 

piWvd'^fficaGioUS^^t^e^.'   The  <«ifC«ittuani<ll6fit'4>^  ^B  ^ 

vitia  atdeviiig  itii^'tiftd^eyf  ifO  aKi'«ir  bf^^t^^MIM  fbtftS?  >9«^ 
n>etil8h4n1fa«  sblphit^  the  m#^^^^6l>tfl  plWjiltefaf«H8y 

^iM^lhirgt^t^t^eVi^ftl  t>r  K^igl^  ififi«h^%tt0i^^t  im 
WhMf  «eent*tD<lieny  i&ftf  fffiydibtn  In^et^t:^  ht<^id|)^llti^ 
a|liM''bif'Qod  oti  the  wilf ;.  &tt<l'0ll«W'«n  itiftuie«l)^^%f 'ib^ 
flillBidiMMti.  mortkl  ca^iaei^^jfifyy  ph  344.  -^Pfifs  ik*Ho  Itolif  t6ii^ 
thi|46t^k^x:eGkMl^d0i^  tttay  thing  at  alH  e^teepit  kttiM^''tM^ 
prophets,  and  giving  the  means  of  grace, -^fth^  06d*8  oM&Aa-^ 
tkii'i^i^^Hi*  kk  hl»^^#l06iiQei  iP<k>d  d(y  aiHf^ltMi^  phytfcal- 
ly^f «lteit'  lie«4»e«  iBWirto' effieabloiis  and  lvr«y»i|klei^»*4  j*'  -- 

itf«afMlie'Mh>viiigtlntigs.o.p.S81,  VfU   -^       ':    r  oi  ;'  . 

':\%Wi^  f^enl  fiay'it^^notf  be  granted^  'tbat>'*wtvfi«ng«'«i 
idw  bi  •  XBf  toun  v«y  x\m  Ho)y '  Spirit;  and  («[|«iiadpf eiiid» 
iMde  iifWMt  t^e«evJil&eaoliOdi8  tnff3it  ^ihjnikai^  ^U(dFiBtn» 
tteaftjtt9^nii>l>«mi  ii^idl^  pMwite^  ftiii«.it#'l.«i)PMtfi<i^«M^- 
iiq^  ftir«u%  lo*  ^is^dM^  tfaMe  i4kiaj{.Amiife«&geQdriS|»rttr 

tftc^  €^r%ti<ii||ji:3itNiitt  bdi  ineataiililBdn  'iiCb wt4>iio4u^tiQM)ei.» 
cnuteiiiiu^  ikre  JmiiMiiinrty  pmAwwd  id  iia4fl«^^«(i  wMmttd^^ 
edK«;#f  llMi9^Mli}if  iiiiaM8it;4>«c^.^lV3tnii  ut-mAmB^^kkm^JUif^ 
viAlkiof  wlocitf  ««<M<^abM^to  acjU'-  :  m-  e  u.  /:>  »^^)  /a^i 
t-'iii^l     :•»;--■:- i A-' #**•  *^ ;   »•>■»•?      y  -i^-   <;  .il^     -:■:::;.     ..^U     c 
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aMe€^^;.rtlM»iGed4M8^B0l ^t^fu; effort lor^o^ IIn;  .OiinK 

|Mwi»'^>i«  ^oing  oCtfit  iliiDf^  M  Jo  ib«  «»ne  nftwer  49  ibw 
yvmi^   TJie  tflOstiawm  b^r  «»hich«pd  •Miala  ^odeuokavd  thai 

l|r  «mM:«aadi}Uorer  ar-pirat^  iQ^tlmr^tm«Miiblh«tlip.ttp$ 
bfli^frMia»P(MHriMlMdjr4»<auob»^ 

%MiidkmMtit^AmilhftQlb^  J|a  a  i)^lKp4«/»I^Uuih«a# 

]^heliat«0a^r«MJjH»dtlie'  «sa0l  /d«gflooyi^%.«»twitibstMi^ 
ingf  <Miai  fiic»amay/lta;Jhiui4kft  Uunielf  at  lihmriqr  toiamat  a(wa» 
much  morethaii  atiim*s>'  ia  fon^eqiaaiMa  of  Iha  yt^rpt^Mim'^ 
daaTQiw«i)aaflvM»ttl)alJMa  vi|^  #aaife  a^^Kii^ja^  )of.rt)ieir 
irtudft  ^Mtfio^md.  iriU  toWKWr  Mar  91  tt^  <^^ 
9innialif»»reigftjatMl  ariteaiy  c:iaqa^«v4iaraty  aaam^  wdi^ 
ikm<mvfmdmmattdtf^^fitiimHUtt  vMiAba  «Miia  ^agaoa^ 
tmdmmaif^miA^^^mam  mm  otm^um^^w^H  4iiUia«9)i  laK.^doyi 
awi  toactly  «fiial  iiKtoth  fiaae%  ■kak.-^Wk'mtbeki^tgmtm^uiA^ 
bctefdar^  ff9^  sm»  ^laatbai  tiaQQei$ibgr  aorcaeifa..  c<WOa  anf ' 
Gpd*»,artiiwa>y phBaaara» ilMaii^tfiiaiiinflifcai    'lf«Q«dtal' 
iait  'l4flfta«lf*iio.filMnt^  af  aoaereigii  4^:Mfoa  aar  ffaiim—a^Jiaaiia . 
tta»*s  endeavortr>#  but  <his  amaaqaen^  aiiuiaiaa  iMiiiiriya  di< 
to  such  a&dcaTora  predaelf)  than  nan'a  aucoata  ia  juataa 
VoL.V.  ?,Q 
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4M  spracacaooi^fisuiQB: 

takcllPllllfllPmpilpiPMr^^ndiislii  thdfYl»tmB  l»y^^(l^fqnkfif 

to  commit  adultery  or  murder;  and  indeed  much  m(ifp^^fyf 
hb  success  in  tliose  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavorsi 
t^  Mif  he  (MvUendaUy  idiaappoiaicd;  ^^MHl^gkpmi^ular 
tM#>«ifS^'ff>nc(ir  wtb  asd'^adi  aeOi  ofiinHi<iii  /9ttch2rfirfft»tii«f 
1^,  ^ftftcilf  ttecoFdiiii^  tttJDsfetnfr  iMraoCDatMrartS^t^ilHMfii 
Hiiotiws  id  ''S«e1t^ WfickBdneiB/is  noi  at  all  tii^d  i^<^)?kk^»^m^ 
Hf  Bn\f  ^Mw^tMUbmtaib, .  as^  the  lAmnmmt^upfiiM  a^ 
cess  is  t<P^«lt^i(|fadMWora)i(fidii>XQi»fttffflbn* .  ?ij  9s  ,Iliw  ^nfv 
For  the  Spirit  of  Gody  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner, 
^ISIS^^etf^lM  i||li0ielideht(1cadteii^^  t^q  tcrip- 

tor^tifd^'eM«tiriyaitep«(»«M^^ih.rMlf  Ood^ibeiaQtiilMi  m^MT 
1Ef€i^ie^i^^llia»i^iii#ellk^  oiUise  df  mtoa^itliM  lhoi«i9M- 
est  he»^ft^9b^mx  ttatA  U^t^  vm  )n»t,rfnmAgiW(M»  mi^ 
ness ;  nor  have  we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

%6«1t4'4re^iaml6,^ehattiu^  wbre^rtvqrae  UMn)S%d0|i(»,jfi^^ 
tli^?^4  «f  iHat»«geik(raijbwitlMt>(tlie|F^iM^ 
%<^'6^Nth6«lal^f»4nd'/tfae^Flmsise•s, .  thai^itb^  PliWi^ 
illri#ltH6<WcfHi  ilm  llie3l&i^dowi6E£kMl^beft«ra)t}iei0^t  AlHl^ 

^Jttf  ret)<tot*y>«fftotoial  gwne^aiiildihe'atheBinpt  ??rf,  (8m,MI#^ 

^^i{*}:i«^41^,4[ri^)   iia^»;6r,tfa«unteHe<)«wd(}mp^MMe 

^6f fhWfe ifcitlaa/'of.iuNit  geti«fiit]init«nd^.4baAP tPAwmtf* 

%h«flV^6ntto3eoiilBapji,  tile.Bttbliclllla'aQd^.Mi^fm¥  i^BfM^ 

tiilifci'iM  ii)^ii  6f  Sodomriwohl  have  rgfwiit^d^  WWf  M4f  ffimnpt 

N^t  th^f  ^ei^^>ii«6rae^  >  more  parreme  «nd'iif^i9i}hm$e4|t|^ 

tB*yi^  'B«o«ne,=tli6ugh  repwtftnce  i»vQ^6.(pQlf^iale^^ 

clous  assistance,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  proceoc^g 

with  men^  God  is  wont  much  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on 

•^'iihott&^at  vm  mom^nravae^  <liatfM(6iact^  «M»4rfppte4  4^  evil, 

ibtiilin}H«ifti^a,.;r>Somiuah  ih»  mote  i^  their  r^iyp^t|,ffe(^a^t^» 

budy^o  ttinh<th«  letellkeiy.aKe  th99^tQ  l^b^M^ljvf^  99f^;^* 

•sbie^  'Aiid4h9tightAot«vb^i#eptjf^as^eN^^ 

ular  pers6nS9  yet  it  still  holds  good  as  a  general  rulet  i{||i^f^8* 

pecidly  with  regard  to  societies,  naticmsi  ciMes  and  ranlui  of 

mea :  So  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he  men* 
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i»Msd»meti^ototbuup  mokihm  w«  ;r«*»  jog  xjm^  \\m  Jm 

^^ke^dftm  fljiiiri  bjyi  ?;  ha.'.  ,  •      '  .»    /       ••  *■    u  j.".nrno.-»  u' 
j3  tovi;df3rit«  ilouft  o>  ;.>: :»  3'>.i  ".     '•'»»•. I.   :*•  :,-..-   ,  s '<nri 

letj^^  Milifl^^Tilttt^vottUfiaittl  wbs  ^ein^rmtoMmtiidSmMf  Um:  di- 
vine will,  as  the  cotfMOBHUtelO'bcaiQv^aiiA^mpfiMsrfiMh*  ?.  -t 

qi.M^  tTl'  »tliltr  ^eDMtiniferitfaftrittfaiMl'iMiini^ 
fid^fN  tttbrb'«if«ii4b«»4  '^d  dio^tvoiif^ei) Aei^|«|i9«l4o«y>t95#yil9 
««^l|)di%  iMbiM^Jo»»  if  iltln  j9tlie^4«ifilb49ffod^^iiBW¥X^ 
^i^ttS  diftiMllpiitionrwenm  TMtWdi^lliSf^rj    - 

V '  '^  9?8fr^drl(WMtby^8lBc«mtetiniC)eQBt^^  while, 

^nPtfhb^  th«iqpihiite%'S^h0m(tlicr<a|ioallf5fpoftkf  ^  ^t^iekct, 

^¥61We>'<MUefl: >t^4he  miveMddQMyUzi>^cA^ 

>aAl  ftitd  thai^tbe>^miM*.addniMii^AanM  mtf  bib^mwvtiMl. 

^i>)yh«lf^  thai  "wheMTtha  ifted^safQ)  ife<!Mnv(^flfer|»i$Wi 

HmM[^lM%#Mll4i»  wvit0  tt>  aire  tniir winter?  Viwi  furli^iiblfly 

"^flM^ni^  id^le  Pewp  iviiiea  toi  thitiJttd)f^ir«n^tia(iififty 

^<'§99^^'jAa0(ite^iiltttiii»  addiwed  iQ.Faul'ar«|iiflitt>  p./4dl, 


.-•  •  s»  v*cV'>u  o; 


»rn  «f'.-M 


:v    j^ri^di^;f|||^sthe'pMfMM>pi«f^^  «% Maker} nut taigo^ilie 
v^ky^4>rtfif  HUk«i(^/'1a  itifida^d  hia.^ineiiniag|r«hatr)GM 

H^MSh'ifiT'Aififltt^  «^  iftU'lMitiimptonrit  ?  AsAis 
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tiral  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  iiQpNMraMeiitiiifitMi- 
mon  grace ;  because,  oth^Vwtset  it  would  not  tie  odr  ftdl't  that 

-  xttticmil«is^}fii«fe^*tfib  to%ri'^llles«ifaiiti(»lif*eoiij^^ 

;att^iaw%ai]r  4liipl>Mia  tplNiiMM^itioDi^cmtbirihttlMqqcA^ 

iilieJ«irtke«eii  iili  vUM^M^ad  ifittedUigeiit  mHimmwkv^fii 

,  .  .^Murf?."-*  ^p-'j-'C'i-j  ^,13  )cn'  h.ifl  :>  v  •jjimH     ,Biifo  tiBdi  ttnea 

of  th«  Lord,  Its  the  rivers  of  waitep^jferfltw  waJi  Ik  artiitiauho- 
ever  he  win/*    This  shews  th«t  the  Artninian  nodon  of  liber* 
ijtpofnii4H,9adiiic€|ttii6eift6wMetb^ 

^-ftk  3  ft/IBuniMl,  Sttdift^BM^/Wtanftd.'^ydfiMtUJvlii  flfiol^  A 
«;if;Q(94  ^»*^oailPQt!babg!J^  tkientu^irttq  jimitfisiJcHKai  ^pMlxpc 

'^  jwili,  jg;4c>tMPo|^^<tio  Arafliiiiwii|MtllHi'iif  ilibcrty^  ttod  )nilliiQnaiid 
b4iid<^5<>:Sldr96£iiaB«ani^trfi^a  jfiieal  UiA^sdif  fvtiKiic  MiJkmch 
.^^Ah&ita<lsbttigr,;aBAtt|»rai>ifertoauoh?tte 
m<A«dtfltotffeisdin9raBraa;rwto«ld'%er>MK^dnr^^ 
y^^fr«>dttmiE|(bffaigetli^Q8l^^  8, 

ii'4lj  •^¥^(tfiMibb>tai^Mlf^milidtfd*liMMSi>;fi|tttntt£b»rf$^^ 
a74iUjf«tfirdedis{lifeind  {ftMtteft  lle^wwftteoiniAtaiM'Hbeh* 
i?.eMi^  agatoat  IGodiTifovMrihrnat au^iject  tlijf^SetttwrvCi'Ood, 
/ialWBitheftki^fiad  lBaii>l|qii  86  ttmr Urt^tHat  aAfetih^iunftalMiti- 
anilft«rple«aa^Ci(Qdi;>  )Bm  wasiMmtrii^shftiBbs^ftii^llkfc^^ 
;/>fftt^44«fB^<^lbi^t|if  IKlHfiMtf  God  4w4dl(iiD.frp^«(T^ifo^Ii£fltt]r 
ydTi^M^jllfkirf  nQt^4NS<^it9«i6iir^lie  iojiion^di  U»?dj.The 

that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acta,  as 

o)  Xbmj*  ''fiTA^f»«MMr:«^^h#v^that{«M>liAftufmflttft'J(bcoaase 
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.IVUiAi  rftBflffrtfcfaii.rhit>;kifintoc#r  ^idBtmBfatnirA^oti^er, 

-^i«Sllief«lin^Mt:0idKhvifiHMff^^   ^JKhcfMtttotFiifciAI 
i:ii]ppmtfi9fthe:tKno'mkiotiMl»'ratlf4y4liii^        '€iiiMiqiMiM> 

t^r  agree  with)  and  much  more  expose  to  pemki^ttiDMMtai!- 

Asm,  than  ours.    Hence  we  find  that  the  grossest  enthusiasts, 

b«bibfMiQd^|UU  ttidtothoMy'  itinrgent(all|rxA.««iifekMiin  tte 

^TioCi^lMro.  Asri^rtaif^  lexprdaskiifr  are  jevtef.  n^heicfe  .tfsnttoiY^^ 

ixtte  .Mbifiiattafthetdc9«cciMb[^ilffiai^ 
/  %omiii4bteBllliy!r.  '  BotrthehllMflhiive  tteir- vSTtige  Mre. 
n.'Ttay  iflfVHheiamAefit'figureftKrf'.  B|ietM&t|im''«iDbeedtAfft|f  :i^. 
'•  'vefs4  frdtii  oi]y&;I«nd:thait«ife  Altihiddi0Cii|it%|fi3<9iiiindt^ge 
f  -atf fliliof bbe  tfiie  ^liae  o£n;Nneaaius;isedi^'long  a^byiktfby 
/^ .  krOaSk  in-jdttiqd^rf  ittd  lkeiiq::;^^(lned.'da«ddnt  diBtot^f  and 

'  ocrhteirilfiBkiMediii'fUe  rncifiiih  tagiiag^^V yMtt^dbiisiledh^^ 
^  ftliaetl»«cdptdiie»^iriete%fftleBrfa»^iisri||(tliese>ai^^ 

i<4iBir,thelatt^rt«ge.ofttM  wcfe^Uy^imwiidiitbefisltdbKafe  tKeir 
'■:  xdilMii«ulciiiiipaftBd»ly^am<Ht.al|  Itoir ^ffM:!;  Stftft^Ii^re 
,Lo«iteafftr  Ood*^  Ve<M%  »  tlftelcr'cdgei^^ar  .wAmos  at  loast 
.tdAtt^tfMtdhm  foMdrmtmo^ M  supposH faiotpaMertlfvich 
-'  :1d)bMedge^1if  ^dieir^dKYtiBstnccB  «n^ 
7  '  liJkid¥#l?and'l4im)fMlMt  llf>^  AoUsknd  «f '  ^OlT^^^b^Hhat 
-iTiitbeMf  Itvti  te<m  ^iKltiby^ilie^'SttllH'fel^'  fr4tf dMJ^by 

orcOfii^lirilg^tlMidiritf  iiMev^  to  I'^fiiife  atifi  eViOid^^^Dy 

ai  'rv'^;*i.  'If  Ood  Wttttlfiimlrtmng'thlH  fh^tft^fflWldbef^y 
io  WMila^iAiA^^bbfWrWHt'd^iPI<«^  telA'A^Arffevil 

^  <ifG06tiit  iMA^ltelltidb^^^'Ff'h^^iifftiW^^'^as  if%iMl  to 
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438  Eft^>A%IG*i^^»Jfc. 

c^n^hi  times )  oh  ther  contrary/  tai^aej  ^iff^ttte'^^^l^ii^A^  ^ 
pfbVait?  ^hertimtdsarcf^fiokeh  ofand'f>^Iii[}«i^,  Wft^Mlh 
kshill^rfevaityet'frjfttly  niorc.  And  this -^H's^Wlfifhfc^j^ 
66d*6  iefibcting,  ttnd  h  abundantly  so  SB#fen^Dpgtffl<t^H<thibtf^ 
as  What  bbd  wottld  do;'and  vtont  shoulpHndlfr^  Seisl^  ozu^y ).': 
'  l^he  Artiiinhn  priiici|ile9;  dffenvinlb|h6  ^flicKdotiS)  detot^ 
MAft)^  grace  i)rGi6d,  a^iUvt^  ca^ise^of^ia^'svifCt^iftid^l^lfty, 
ait|  Whdlty  inconsistent' ^itfa  tfie  pronrise^  a'hd'iH^^fA^ito^f 
thib'ftitiitciBouiishTng  ofVfeUfelon  afnd  vltttie^iftf^Mft^WdrfeVil^ 
jiievct  ean  be  irAade  con^iistetit  tbere^iA.-''Tlii^1lbUi^iV|f^f 
ttft^i6n  'W  ipoken  rfas  What  Gotf'i?wH^  effett  ;-MM!S>hillQe 

yfouS  Work,  *  the  yoi^k^  of  his  altnifehty  iptfvfkt^r  i^^^Jh^'M^ 
ieiff^cj,  and  hone  shdH  h^ridet*;  WHm  hb  Wifl'^fl^ctfagiiih^tt^til 
ojil^osilion,  '^etnovlhgf  arid  'qvevcpming*  the  tyidtelMBji  ^ 

tifi^,icc^"""' *•;■' ^^^"  ^- '' -"  '  '^' '''''■■  -^'^'^'-^^^•A^' 

as^ls  njefciessary  to  lead  \is  to  tliat  ftbedienCe'vhieH  is  ^(fis)ycb- 
sably  Required  In  ordef  to  salvation',  God  wW'  giVe  td  ^^ftfy 
ope,!  who  humbly  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for4ti*'  fW  tMs 
'h  the  cdftditiori;*atid  th0  only  condiiioii 'pttscHb^litytnir 
ISiaViour;  Luke  ii-'O..:.! 3.  ^  Atid  I  say  tinib  yoo,  aski  ^9f%fittl 
^e.given  you  ;*&eek,  and  ye^  shall  find';  knock,  ahdiif'fAffll 
fee  opened  urilo  youl  For  every  orte  that  askcth^  Yiiclent^tlv ; 
aK(^  iie  that  seetceth,  findeth  ;  and  to  hihv  that  khiiidlt^dH'U 
'sKaiTl  be  opened.  If  theh,  ye,  being  cV'rf,  knotr'  HBtr^  glVe 
cboct'^iTts  uillb  your  children  ;  hoW  nitrch  more  shaH^-yddr 
beatfenly  leather  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  thetn  th)a*  aslSttin  ? 
\i..where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  Is  tnade.'*  HeVb  hifmiHty 
and  devotion  are  mentioned  as  the  c6ndiii6n.  of  ^Hiat^iibedi- 
"^chccyh^ch  ^s*  m^^^  required  M  bVdet^' ^d '  Ul^ad^. 

By  that^  obedience  which  is  requii^ed  Ih'ord'ei'Vo'l^Mtoi 
must  be  meant,  cither,  1.  T^hat  >ort^pf  ^irtlicf' aid*  liAie- 
diencc  that  is  requisitCj  or,  2.  Persetcrance  fia  h.    If  iif 
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.V'f^Shwrjob^WV^g  ^t  virtue  which  L|  ihc  xonditi^p.ftCA^, 
^mmi  ,ft|AWTit„«9frJ>«  Real,  siiicerc  bijmiliiy  ai^  dev9ti«p  j 
ft«¥»l5rci?il5fW\^lW«^proroi9cd  so.  gre^t  a  gift,  to  a|piy,  btfpili^f 
,W4i4ftW}ififti;i(i^MfH  be  to  tjiat  wjjkb  i«  aincere  anij  wpj%|>ij 
Because  tjifti  ^hic)^  is.jiot  aincpFe?  ia^nothing  4 . il.w» bypp(;ri^- 
Wrf J.  ^ inftr/9  flb^vr  qf  |bat  ..vrhi(;h  ia^irpaJJy  waplin^  ..Apd  it 
,VflrtJ|dfbft,'^rf  ignr«#iWt]pbW  rto.  sf?pp9se:,tbat  pad  ^^9sp^B|^ 
l^fi^  H^(/9,ne«^r^  to.  bypocMy>.  which  he,  ^w  piftoiji  ^^ 
l«ten^<l  ft5^/bf  ab0I9^>^e^  iq.  hifp,  .^i^  lyhicli ,  pi^fy  ^  PK^jijo^j^^ 
f*MW;^h^:iPPrei  '/Put  if, it  be:trifei>iuce?eisuj(^fig|it,J|ipa^^^ 
^mitfipy^m^  U  ,?a,  iwri^aspf^i^bJe-to  jjjpgo^^^^j  C^dj^^jjj^ 
lHlp  iJhe  «>9dijiQ0.irf  t]hat  grac^  i^hi^  i^^i^^^fpf^  iV?'KM  P^^ 
f^ijIgtrtW  W»<)  •¥,  virVU|Bi,.wJbi9|i|  ia ,  rgq^js^^^to, ^yV'^Sfif 

rightnes8  and  sincerity  of  heart,  as  that' virtue  that  is  ^ayijrig* 
He  that  sincerely  asks  for  grace  to  obey,  has  that  sincerity 
.W^'tiprjigl^n^spf  heart  tbftt^.  cxje^rpis^.^^.^cere^oj^edi- 
^Pje;!,.^,  he;tl^t;SincjareJjr  asjts  thijs;  is  sijperely  ^ill>^  tp 
^^^,  qf  ^^qeij^ly.  d^tVnjous  of  olpjey^g, ..  Or,  S.'l'f  the. Do'c^^^^^ 
l^y  tl^rt  obj^piifjf^cp, tjfat  ,is  iodisjjejiiis^bly .  ^eqiured  jii ^^()r(lej; \o 
.^^W*!Wt'flPcaf»api^?;s«^yexauce«ip  siBpe;re  vivtiie*  an^  tlii^  |p 
:RflWff<4,l9  de«Qt)t^jr  -and  aiiijce;-ely  «pkii^  U ;  tbpn.^j[ierel^ 
i»^f»^^rapea^^ther  4evotttJy  and  .^inc^reJy  asking',  }$,^i"S(V 
.9ri$W^P?''?i?y'f>Wce  ip  t^bis  sincere  a^^king;,  or  4^^  cf  ri^h}^^^^^^ 
|tp<\i95>5WWance  ii> jthat  ^king.  If  a.  fi»al^rsi?veran^p  jrj  ysji- 
M§  '.t^^^hff  ct^dirioHrof  grace  to  lead  us  .tp  p<frsevere;^ajyiog 
iyAr^RAf^aft.s^d.b/^forc^  Uie  condition .ol'  itself,  tor  pjcrse- 
•^^WPS^'VtW^y.M  ^^  Qondi^on  ofobtjiining  pejiseyecihj^  siri. 
•f^XifSril  Jjf  if.bctonly  once  asking^  or  .asking  a  hmifed  number 
|Cif^f^e;i^;9ra]iin\^^.cominuance.in  asking,  this  is  contiaiy  to 
the,  4ri?^(^^  4^j''V^  PI^V*  persc^yerance.,  I^^^  j^tvipijoses 
Wf  VS'f^^  V^thia Uff 5 pn, a  past  condition,  to  be ^Ireadj,, before 
.;(^,f  c^^d  of,tliip^^ay  of  his  prpbation,  so  confirmed  in  obe(|icnce 
^%\  it  is.  i^pOfl^ibl^  for  b^m  to  fall  rf^^iy.     /      .     ^      '  /  ? 
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44Q  EFFICACIOUS  ORACI&* 

)  26.  One  danger  of  Jthese  Armimui  i^idoiis  isy  ttet  tkfft 
Alronglf  t^p^  te  preyent  conviction  q^  sin. 

$  27.  The  Tast.  pretences  of  ArraiBians  to  an  accanita 
and  clear  view  of  the  scc^  and  design  of  the  sacred  p^meOf 
and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ongioaly  will  prove  forcTcr 
Tain  and  insofficient  to  help  them  ag^ost  &ach>  clear  evidence 
as  the  scriptuTci  exhibits  concerning  efficapous  grace^  I  de« 
we  it  .may  be  shewn,  if  it  can  be>  that  ey^r  any  terms,  that 
are  fuller  and  stronger,  are  used  more  freq^eatl7,  or  in  great* 
er  varietfT,  to  signify  God's  being  the  author,  efl^ent  and  be* 
stower  of  any  kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true 
virtue  or  goodness  of  heart.;  whether  Qoncerning  the  deliver* 
ance  out  of  Egypt,  or  the  aianna  that  was  rained  down  from 
heaven,  or  the  bestowment  of  the  blesungs  of  Canaan,  or 
saving  Noah  and  his  family  ia  the  ark ;  or  the  raising  any 
from  the  dead,  or  Christ's  giving  health  to  the  sick,  or  sight 
to  the  blind,  or  bread  to  the  hungry  in  the  wildem^s,  or  any 
thing  else  whatsoever;  or  the  giving  being  to  mankind  iq 
their  creation  ;  the  giving  reason  to  them»  with  Itheir  othe^ 
neural  fiaculties ;  the  giving  them  life  and  br^kth  ;  the  giv? 
ing  them  the  beauti&l  form  of  their  bodies  ;  the  giving  .them 
life  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  the  giving  them  their  glory 
and  happiness  in  heaven  ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the  word 
of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others  ;  the  giving  the  means  of 
grace  and  salvation  ;  the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  meany 
of  salvation  in  him.  Yea,  I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  scripture 
wherein  such  significant,  strong  expressions  are  used,  in  so 
great  variety,  or  one^  half  so  often,  as  the  hestowment  q{  this 
benefit  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.  But  after  idl,  we 
must  be  faced  down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  scrip> 
tures  do  not  imply  any  more  than  only  exhibitmg  means  of 
h>8truction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  causing  of 
the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and 
determining  cause ;  and  that  the  current  of  scripture  is  all 
against  us ;  and  that  it  is  because  we  do  not  understand  lan- 
guage, and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  such  thing 
as  that  the  scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  be-' 
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cause  ine  divines  on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and 
do  not  lay  the  scripture  before  tbem,  nor  nlind  the  seope  of 


brought  to  prove  efficadious  grace,  may  have,  apother  inter- 
pretaaon,  found  out  by  careful  and  critical  examination.  But* 
alasJ  K  tliat'the  way  of  the  Most  High'9  instructing  nian- 
kino,  to  u"se  sucli'  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  lan- 
cniaees/iina  various*  aifiereht  ages,'  alf  which,  In.  their  patural 
and  riipstcpmjfion  acceptation,  in  all  l^ingi^ages,  nations  and  ages, 
xnusLuijdoubiedl^  J>e  .unaerstood  ui  a  particular  sense  ;  yea^ 
the  whole  "inread'ana  current  of  at!  that  God  says,  according 
to  th^  use  ,o^  St)eecn  amonjg  mankind,  tenos  fo  le^d  to  sufh  an 
uuaerstan(Bpg*  and^so  uhaVoi&ably*ieSids  bts  people  in  aill  ages 


foutid  outAut  by  tKe. means  ^laphte  criticism,  which  might 
possibiv  hit  upon  the  strange,  unusual;  and  surprising  mean- 


"§,d 


^  Ji28.  .  Instead  of  persons. pelngt^edete^m>nlng  and  effi-. 
eient  causes  of  their  own  virtue  andf  piety,  after  aA  the  moral, 
means  God- uses  with  man,  let  us.  suppose  spnxe  third  per^u 
between  God  and  the  siibicct  bf  this*  gift  of*  virtue,   tp  be,  u^ 


as.  the  Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  nave  power  to  be  the 
eauses  of  opr  bemg  .the  ^^ibiects  of  virtue,;  and  nhat  it  de-»^ 
pended  oii  this  third  person  s  free  will,  lust  in  the  sa^ie.man- 
neV  as  now  they  .suppose  our .  harine:  virtue  depends  qn  our 
own  free  \^ill ;   and  that  God  used  nf^oral  tneans  with  that 


his  free  will  fo  be  the  sole  .determining  cause  whether  Tv^ 
should  have  virtue,  without  any  suck  influence  on  ois  Tml  as 
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40  EFFICACIOUS  GRACfi: 

m  the  Hast  to  ensure  his  sovereignty,  and  arbitrary  disposal, 
and  perfectly  free  selfdetermination ;  and  it  should  be  left 
contingent,  whether  he  would  bestow  It  or  not ;  and,  in  these 
circumstances,  this  third  person  should  happen  to  determine 
in  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue :  Now  I  ask,  would  it  be 
proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God,  in  such  strong 
terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  ascribe  it  so  entirely 
to  him  as  his  gift ;  to  pray  to  him  beforehand  for  it ;  to  give 
him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the  glory,  &c.  ?  On  the  contra- 
ry, would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  arbitrary,  selfde- 
termined,  selfpossessed,  sovereign  will,  decides  the  matter, 
be  properly  looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  the  most 
proper  cause,  the  truest  author  and  bestowcr  of  the  benefit  ! 
Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause  ?  Would  not 
the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  t.he  de* 
termination  of  the  matter  properly  depended  ? 

$  29.  By  regeneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  fron^ 
death  in  sin,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  per- 
sons' being  brought  into  the  state  and  privileges  of  professing 
Chrisdans,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  iii.  3.  <*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;'*  be  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless  a  man  be 
brought  to  a  participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of 
the  Christian  church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  church  ;  for  that  would  be  non- 
sense, and  only  to  say,  unless  a  map  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
be  bom  again  ;  or,  unless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new 
state  of  thrngs  as  erected  by  the  Messiah.  Nor  can  he  mean» 
that  unless  a  man  be  a  professing  Christian,  he  cannot  see 
the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
for  he  supposes  many  h^athen^  will  $ee  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  that  sense. 

And  how  unreasonable  would  i(  be  to  suppose  that  Christ 
would  teach  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  iastated  in 
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Us  Dew  modelled  church,  as  such  a  great,  importanC  and 
inain  doctrine  of  his  J 

Taylor,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose, 
that  by  being  bom  of  Qod  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New 
Testament,  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key^  and  on  Original  Sin^  p^ 
144,  &c.)  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  meant  two  things,  (p.  )2d,  marginal  note,  and  other 
places)  and  so  he  supposes  two  senses  of  our  being  of  the 
truth,  our  being  of^  or  in  God^  and  knowing  Gody  (see  p.  127, 
marginal  note.)  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of  the 
Expressions,  signifying  antecedent  blessings,  are  to  be  taken 
|h  a  double  sense,  (see  p.  138,  No.  243,  8cc.)  See  ho^  evi? 
dently  being  bom  of  God  signifies  something  else  than  a  be* 
ing  brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians,  I  John  ii. 
39.  <<  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every 
one  that  doth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him.''  Chap.  iii. 
^  Whatsoever  is  bora  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his 
seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born 
of  God."  Chap.  iv.  8.  «  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  bom  of 
God,  and  knoweth  God."  Chap.  ▼.  4.  <<  Whatsoever  is 
bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world."  Verse  18.  «  We 
know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God,  sinneth  not ;  but  he 
that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not." 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knoneing  God,  and  being 
of  God,  and  in  God,  having  this  hope  in  him,  See.  mean  some* 
thing  besiddi  our  Christian  profession,  and  principles,  and 
privileges.  1  John  ii.  3,  &c.  <<  (lereby  do  we  know  that  we 
know  him,  if  wt  keep  his  coipmandments.  Whoso  keepeth 
his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  loye  of  God  perfected.  Here- 
by know  we  that  we  are  in  him.**  Chap.  iii.  «  Every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure."  Chap.  iii.  14.  "  We  knew  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  Chap.  iv.  13. 
«  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us."  Taylor  sup- 
j^oscs  that  this  same  apostle,  by  being  born  of  God,  means 
being  received  to  the  privileges  of  professing  Christians. 
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Johtf*.  12.  (p.  49.)  I  John  v.  1,  &  v.  18,  (p.  48.)   I  John  m. 
l.(p.490 

$  30.  Why  does  the  apostle  say>  concerning  apostatesy 
« they  were  not  of  us  :  If  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
DO  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  they  went  out,  that 
they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us  ;'' 
if  it  be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians 
are  indeed  of  the  society  of  Christians  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
poses,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  truly  the  children  of  God» 
members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  God,  saints,  believers 
that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have 
one  spirit,'  one  faithi  one  inheritance,  have  their  hearts  pu- 
rified and  sanctified,  are  all  the  children  of  light,  are  all  of 
the  househould  of  God,  fellow  citizens  with  the  saintsy  have 
all  fellowship  with  Christ,  Sec.  ? 

$  S 1 .  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old 
Testament  said  to  be  elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed, 
redeemed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  purchased,  begotten. 
But  particular  Jews  are  no  where  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.  their  national  redemptioo^ 
when  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  &c. 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  is  so  abundant 
there  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so 
frequent  in  praising  God  for  God's  redeeming  his  people  out 
of  Egypt,  and  the  salvation  God  wrought  for  the  nation  and 
church  of  Israel  at  that  time  ;  yet  he  never  once  blesses  God 
(having  respect  to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  him 
and  redeemed  him,  bought  him,  regenerated  him ;  never 
(having  reference  to  that  affair)  speaks  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  '^  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me  ;"  though 
he  often  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  those  men  God  had 
ehose,  and  caused  to  come  nigh  unto  him,  agreeably  to  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  often  blesses  God  for 
redeeming  and  saving  him  in  particular  ;  but  never,  in  any 
of  these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  privilegesy 
nor  indeed  any  other  of  the  penmen  of  the  Psalms  ;  which  is 
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very  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being  bought,  made,  created, 
&c.  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  that  which  the 
apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particu- 
lar, and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to- many 
other  particular  persons. 

$  32.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctified, 
washed,  &c.  does  not  argue,  that  all  professing  Christians  are 
so  in  fact.  For  Taylor  himself  says,  ^  it  should  be  carefully 
observed,  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  sacred  writings,  to 
express  not  only  our  Christian  privileges,  but  also  the  duty 
to  which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterperfect  tense  ; 
or  to  speak  of  that  as  done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and 
which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be  done  :  As  in  Matth.  y. 
13.  «  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to  bc- 
Hom.  ii.  4.  ^  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repent- 
ance ;"  that  is,  ought  to  lead  thee  :  Chap.  vi.  2.  Chap.  viii. 
9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6.  «  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice  ;'* 
i.  e.  ought  to  itjoicc.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  "We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoying  the  means  of)  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Lord,  are  (ought  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being) 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  1  Cor. 
V.  "  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obliged  by  the  Christian  pro- 
fession to  be.  Heb.  xiii.  14.  «  We  seek,  (i.  e.  we  ought  to 
seek,  or,  according  to  our  profesuon,  we  seek)  a  city  to  come." 
1  John  ii.  12....  15.  iii.  9.  v.  4....  1 8,  and  in  other  places.  See 
TaylorU  Keyy  p.  139.  No.  244,  and  p.  144.  No.  246.  This 
overthrows  all ,  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  he  calls 
antecedent  blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christ- 
ians. 

533.  The  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian 
church  with  regard  to  election,  redemption,  creation,  &c.  from 
what  it  was  with  the  Jews.  With  the  Jews,  election,  their 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national  thing  ; 
it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from 
the  nation,  to  particular  persons.  Particular  persons  were 
first  of  the  nation  and  church  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means, 
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Iiacif^n  interest  in  their  election,  redemption,  &c.  that  God 
'wrous^ht  of  old.  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of  IsraeU 
vas  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.*  But 
it  is  evident,  it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard 
to  them,  the  election,  redemption,  creation,  regeneration,  &c. 
are  personal  things.  They  begin  with  particular  personS] 
and  ascend  to  public  societies.  Men  are  first  redeemed, 
bought,  created,  regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  their 
membership.  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's  loylog  him* 
and  giving  himself  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being 
of  the  Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c« 
-whereas,  David's  being  one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  prop^ 
er  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israel's  redemption  out  of 
Egypt,  and  of  that  birth  and  formation  of  the  people  tliat  were 
at  that  time.  It  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration^' 
calling,  and  justification,  are  personal  things,  because  they  are 
by  personal  influences  ;  influences  of  God's  spirit  on  particu- 
lar persbns,  and  personal  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it 
Is  not  called  simply  an  entering  into  the  new  creation,  or  ob- 
taining a  part  in  the  new  world  or  new  Jerusalem,  &c.  but  a 
putting  off  the  old  man^  and  putting  on  the  new  man.  They 
are  first  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be- 
long to  the  church  of  Christ.  Tliey  are  first  lively  or  living 
stones,  and  by  that  means  come  to  belong  to  the  spiritual 
house,  and  the  holy  temple  ;  by  being  lively  stones,  they  come 
to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it.  So  that 
their  being  ^live,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian 
church.  The  Christian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the 
ground  of  their  belonging  to  the  church.  They  are  called 
into  the  churcd,  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  It  if  much  to  be  doubted  whether  our  author  is  correct  in  the  material  dia- 
tlnction  he  here  makes  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations.  The 
feader  will  consider  whether  privileges  andbles&ingi  were  not  personal  as  muc)i 
ander  the  one  as  the  other. 
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Their  spirituai  baptism  or  washing,  is  prior  to  their  being  ia 
the  church.  They  are  by  one  spirit  baptised  into  one  fecfdy. 
f  hey  put  on  Christ,  and  so  become  interested  in  Christ,  an4 
sharers  with -those  that  had  a  part  in  him.  By  such  a  person-  * 
al  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  iirst  made  mept  tp  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  light,  before  they  were  partakers. 

§  34.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Simon  the 
sorcerer  had  an  interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet 
the  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at  that  tijnae  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness, and  bond  of  iniquity.  Jf  he  was  really  justified,  washed, 
cleansed,  sanctified ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity  ?  Justification,  fprgiveness,  Sec.  is  a  release  from 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  If  the  heart  be  purified  by  faith,  it  docs 
not  rema'^n  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

$  35.  Saving  grace  di£Pers  from  common  grace,  in  nature 
and  kind.  To  suppose  only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not 
only  be  to  suppose,  that  some  in  a  state  of  damnation  are^ 
within  an  infinitely  little  as  good  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Arminian  notion  9S 
men's  being  saved  by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness)  but  this, 
taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  men's  falling  fron^  graccj 
will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  thajt  many  that  are  once 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  ity 
scores  of  times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  persoa 
is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  he  may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  may  be 
infinitely  near  the  limits  between  a  state  pf  salvation  and  dam- 
natioK  ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are>  acccording  to  that 
acheme,  only  cootracjted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  ex- 
ercise, and  the  exertion  pf  the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are 
lost  when  a  man  falls  from  grace  by  the  intermission  or  ces- 
sation of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises  ;  and  as  the 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought 
into  being  and  abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree 
6f  them  and  the  being  of  them  wholly  depend  on  them  i  the 
consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  when  a  man  is  first  raised 
to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of 
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salvation,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the 
dividing  line,  it  will  naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or 
sunk  every  hour,  according  as  the  thoughts  and  exercises  of 
the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  or  barom- 
eter is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsid- 
ing, according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree 
of  heat. 

$  36.  The  ^spute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  irre- 
sistible, is  perfect  nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon 
the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense,  except  it  be  proper  to  say 
that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own  will,  or  except  it 
be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is, 
eycept  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  will  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you 
speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  grace  is  upon  the 
understanding  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other 
words.  For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he 
has  seen  so  plainly  that  a  thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it, 
yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nill  it.  If  you  say  he  can  will 
any  thing  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true  ;  for  who  can 
deny,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ? 
That  a  man  can  Ivill  any  thing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  cer- 
tdn,  as  what  is,  is.  AVherefore«it  is  nonsense  to  say,  that  af- 
ter a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  much  best  for 
him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  have  uo%  willed  it  if  he  had  pleas- 
ed ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  not  willed  it,  he  could  have  not 
willed  it.  It  is  certain,  that  a  man  never  doth  any  thing  bot 
what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has  willed  a  things 
that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  sup- 
pose two  wills  in  a  man  ;  the  one  to  will  wMch  goes  first ; 
the  other  to  please  or  choose  to  Will.  And  so  with  the  same 
reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another  will  to  please  ;  to  please 
to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say  that 
the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just 
all  one  as  to  say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we 
might  be  sure  he  cpuld  will  otherwise. 
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"Ut  DMi8{>49f  i>ec0S9ptf,  ^jr  ^lie  Spirit  to^oanjr  tbtefi^atAU. 
By  Jthe  S^fjii's  iii&iftin|g>  kt  ^  s(keiuit  what  it  will,  tbest  .vh^ 
«fif  t^ene  ii  im>  iBfofipp,  ooDtradict  (tbems^vf s.  For  tb^ey  «agr 
1^  Spirit  4pliU  iOffiethiDg  io  Jtfae  40id  a  tbat  i%  hp  ca^scMl 
jMBe  motiffa,  or  ^^frdioB^  or  appr«b«ii»ioo  4o  aroe  in  th«4oi]|f 
that*  at  ike  aaine  Uaiie>  would  not  be  tbefe  witiiout  bin.  ^pw* 
God's  SjHriit^WBth  wiiat  l)f  4Qeth  ^  be  dotb  as  a»MGk  aa  br 
Artb ;  AT  h^  4:af  s^  Vi  tbo  aovl  aa  mupb  ai  lie  4*aii?w»A^ 
let  that  be  bow  little  soever.  $o  much  at  U  poiself  ^  (eC« 
iapt  />f  bis  immp4M$e  nM>tian>  tbat  ia  Abe  effect  of  bia  iunoe- 
4iatii  jn^tiopy  lat^bat  bewbatjkwill;  and  so  mucb  ia  iniut- 
«4,  bfm  litijo  soever  tbat  be.  TJus  ia  seUevideoL  For  iwp» 
|Mse4beSfmitio»f  Ged  00I7  to  ^swt  tbe  Mtura}  powcfPSt  tbM 
'|herefis.MSQ[ifitbii\g  done  beiwMl  Aeia.  Mea'aowB  pewflii^ 
4ofion»tbiii^  and  God's  ^iiit  liotb  aoKseOuagj  eolf  tb^ 
w»rb  ,M3^tbw-  N(sw,  ibat  fisrt  tbat  <be  Spirit  d<^  bow  liMt 
jKHMwr  it  bcb  is  iififaaed'  So  tbat  tbef  tbat  deny  iofiasfid  iiabr 
4K% pwfi  Ab«t  pafi  ff  «bo  bultfit isisrfcised.  Foribey  ^aff  lh# 
Holy  Spirit  assists  fbc  oian  in  acquiriog  tbe  babtt ;  »o  tbatM 
4s  aoqiaioatf  ratber  soonBr  tban  h  WMild  be  otberwise*  So  4Mt 
pmtW  lbs  babit  is  owittg  to  the  Spirit ;  aomeof  ibe  stmngdi 
«f ibebabit  ivas iaAised» «Rd ABotber  pan  is  owiog  tq  tbe  aa^ 
jiK4  powejns  of  tbe  mat*  Or  if  yon  say  oot  $0,  but  Aat  b  la 
iill  owbg  <to  the  mtoral  powar  asdated  ^  how  do  you  mean  aa^ 
-m^'i  To  ai:t  arane  lively  and  vigaiiovsly  than  oUiC(rwii»f 
Then  tbat  liveliness  and  vigorousness  must  be  infused  i  wt^ob 
ja  a  babb,  and  ^eiH»fer«  van  Infiised  babit.  It  is  icrace,  and 
Ijbevef^re  iofos^d  f^TMe*  Grace  conaii^s  very  aiuah  in  a  prwi- 
.  aiple  tbat  osMsas  vi^^onsusimsa  and  activity  .in  aotion.  This  ia 
in(il»k>o»  «*en  ia  tbe  aense  of  the  opposite  lutrtj.  So  that,  if 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Sfarit  at  all  is  aUowied,  tbe  dispute 
ia  only,  How  much  is  infused  i  Tbe  one  says,  a  great  deal, 
jlbsiHib^  aars,  botfitUe. 

$  i^.  Lat.  The  main  4bing  meant  by  tbe  word  eflBcaciavaf 
la  Ibis,  it  being  deciaive.  Tbia  seems  to  .be  tbe  main  quaatioo. 
ad'llsbeing  iounediaie  and  aifeitrary  ia  tbat  aeoss^ aa  not  to 
Vol.  V.  3  1 
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be  Hmite^  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Sd.  That  the  prfncipletof 
grace  are  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirely 
difTerent  from  all  that  is  in  the  heart  before  converstoD.  4th. 
That  ihey  are  infused,  and  not  contracted  by  custom  and  exer- 
cise. 5  th.  That  the  change  is  instantaneous,  and  not  gradual^ 
These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second  gen- 
,eral  head :  So  that  the  divisions  may  be  thus :  1st.  The  maun 
thing  meant,  »$  that  it  is  dednve  ;  2d,  That  it  is  immediate 
"and  supernatural.  The  four  last  of  the  heads  mentioned 
above,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  last. 

So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctxine  of  ef- 
ficacious grace,  wherein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  as  to  this  doctrine.  I^9tf  That  the 
grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  ar  to  the  conver- 
sion of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  many  anfl  hanng 
those  virtuous  qualifications  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ 
and  his  salvation.  Secwdly^  That  the  power  and  grace  and 
operadqn  of  the  Holy^Spirity  in,  or  towards,  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner,  is  immediate  :  That  the  habit  of  true  virtne  or  holi- 
ness is  immediately  implanted  or  infuse<) ;  that  the  operation 
goes  so  far,  that  a  man  has  habitual  holiness  given  him  in- 
stantly, wholly  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  net 
.gradually  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  endeavors,  so  as 
gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevailing  halut.  And  be- 
side these.  Thirdly^  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  na 
immediate  interpositi<Mi  of  God  i  but  that  all  is  done  by  gea- 
eral  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  con- 
sequence in  the  controversy  with  Arminians,  (though  the  oth- 
ers are  also  very  important)  and  this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  coo- 
mder  in  this  place  ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be  considered 
Cod  willing,  in  some  other  discourse. 

%  39.  Concerning  what  the  Armiliians  say,  that  these  are 
speculative  points ;  all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  a  sense 
and  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  on  God.  But  thk 
is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  dependence 
on  God  t  HoMT  much  stress  do  the  Scriptnres  lay  on  oar  de- 
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m 
pcndence  on  God  I  Ali  asustance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  what* 
loever,  that  is  by  any  present  influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit ; 
any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  converted  from  sin  to 
Cod»  is  the  subject  ofy  through  any  immediate  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  himi  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit, 
fiince  the  completing  and  confirming  the  Canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures) must  be  done  by  a  physical  operation^  either  on  the  soul 
OF  body* 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  something  to  promote  virtue 
in  men's  hearts,  and  to  make  them  good,  beyond  vhfit  the 
angels  can  do.  But  the  angels  can  present  motives  ;  can  ez« 
eite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promises  and  threatenings,  &c.  and 
can  persuade  in  this  way  by  moral  qveans  i  a9  |s  ev^dent>  bcr 
•HUse  the  devila  in  this  way  promote  vice* 

$  40.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any 
effects,  or  causing  any  events,  by  any  immediate  interposition, 
producing  effects'arbttrarily,  or  by  the  immediate  efforts  of 
bis  will,  bot  what  Ues  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so,  that 
any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  men's  will,  to  produce  effects  otherwise  than  the  es* 
tablished  laws  of  nature  would  have  produced  without  men's 
arbitrary  interposition. 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotation^.,.. 
,^  That  otherwise,  the  world  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry 
and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation  by  arts :  Since  imitation, 
necessarily  presupposes  a  certain,  determinate  object,  or  fix^ 
ed,  ascerttunable  relations  and  connexions  of  things ;  and  that, 
opon  the  contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely 
*  unintelligible.  Nature,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must 
always  speak  the  same  language  to  us.  It  must  th^refor^ 
stedfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work- uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods 
and  rules*  Those  terms,  order,  beauty,  general  good,  &c. 
plainly  include,  in  their  meaning,  analogy ;  and  constancy, 
uniformity  amidst  variety ;  or,  in  ptHer  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  laws,  in  the  make  and  econo- 
my^  production}  and  operations  or  effects^  ofigay  object  to 
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wM«b  ihef  me  ctcHbad.  Wh#reir«r  tnder,  fried  < 
0t  (^iiend  Iftir^ddd  unity  cf  deiigo  «^  p4«c4r  tIMt  hrc«r« 
fi&ivlf  in  the  tmtwe  of  ittch  ebjeec%  a«d  s6  kii»tdeii|fd  jmy 
be  «cq«ifre4.  Bat  where  these  do  Mt  ebcaao,  tlitN  eirii  M 
dothifig  Mt  imeoMieetedi  independeni  parte.  AN  uraet  lie 
cBsorder  iiiid  cmfiisiofl ;  md  contfeQoemtyt  Mich  a  leete^  dis« 
,  j«idnt«d  heap  of  th»igi)  ««gt  be  aa  iaexptteeble  etaw.  Id  cna 
wordy  science)  pnideoce,  goTemmeot,  imitation  and  avti  isdo* 
atdarUy  tftfppo«e  tliFe  prevalence  of  general  kfws  tknMig6oiH  - 
all  the  objeeta  in  liatore  fo  whicfa  they  reaeh.  Niy  bel^g  en 
liM#  Itself^  project  or  pursue  any  seheriitfror  lay  dew*  any 
iftMHums  for  its  eondcfct,  but  softif  as  ita  owiv  eonaiiaafiDB  b 
tertain^  afifd  the  cdntfeHtMvof  thiifgs  rotative  to^k  are  Sted  afld 
constant.  For  so  far  dMy  are  thihgs  aseertalhiAle  i  and  ttiartf" 
fore,  80  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  them."  TumbuW* 
Mbr.  PfdL  Piarf  I.  tnm>4. 

^Tbe  exercise  ef  aA  tneral  powers^  dispdilAaiHa  9M  «f» 
fecdona  of  ittindr »»  naeisttuily  pt^snppoae  an  eat&biiahed  <st^ 
d^ef  nafift^jorgetferal^hswa  aenledt^thaauihovofawtma 
w^h  rtspeet  ter  (hem,  ^  the  Mtffdiae  of  oar  bodBy  aeneaa 
afbout  qualities  and  efl^w  <if  corpdrM  beinga  do  with  regani 
to  them.  We  cotlld  vi^ifhef  acquire  ktiewledg^  td  Mf  kiadi 
contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any  moral  perfection  whiMefer^ 
miles^  th«  author  of  our  nat^ire  had  appelBttd  sAd  fisad  cer- 
lain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers^  and  their  exereisea 
and  acqui^tions."  Bid,  p.  13}  14.  Yet  this  TailriMftf  streth 
tfouslf  holds  a  selfiletermining  pow^r  in  the  wHl  of  man*.  Sualk 
tike  arguilritmtS)  if  they  at«  talid  agaittst  ady  intorpticldenal- 
alf,  will  prevail  against  all  ifitetpMidiiii  of  Ged  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  df  God  4^er  to  Mng  the  wovUI  to  aa 
end,  or  amend  it ;  and  prove  that  all  shall  be  accarfih^  lift 
general  laws.  And  they  might  a^  well  argue^  that  the  fnafc» 
ihg  of  the  worM  too  was  by  general  )awa.  If  it  he  saidf  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  artd  ahsoltHa  odeeaHty,  4hat  G^ftd 
shotiid  at  last  interpose  and  rectify  the  course  of  natlM^toJ 
answer,  this  is  yielding  the  pMnt,  that,  in  casea  of  great  W6t» 
fii6rtsnce,  it  1i  reasonable  to  suppose  ther^  may  be  an  ItltfA^Mh 
tiijfyi»^t  ftHiy  be  uMxnxji  «M  Mff  by  gwieral  bwa. 
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f  4t.  It  {«  Adt  nMMSHiy  dttt  inen  should  be  lAtor  bjr  the 
MiMe^tiims  0f  thingg^  to  know  all  future  e veiics  ^  nor  was  this 
^  cvwillfhe  CrecCof'M  desif^s.  If  k  had  been  so,  heccnild 
AaV6  enabled  theiik  to  kttow  the  liitare  totkions  of  nwen,  u»d 
these  eteiKA  ttac  depend  epMi  them,  i^bich  ere  bf  ftf  the 
xnest  iniportsRi • 

f  4$.  The  vMOtt  6f  ¥iitw  beiifg*e  poaifiTe  things  can 
ptdeeedfirom  nothing  bat  God's  Irtntnediafe  infioegKe*  and 
must  take  its  rise  Hrem  e«ea6on  or  infosieft  bf  Ood^  For  it 
ISHist  be  elthef  from  thatf  tt  ftottk  onr  own  choice  and  pro* 
tfoetion,  either  at  ence  er  gradhietty,  bf  ifiligeift  ciiKure.  But 
iC  cannot  begiiiy  or  lake  ita  Hae  from  the  lacfer,  vH.  our 
eboice,  or  voiontaty  dUigencd.  Vcf  if  there  exist  nothing 
art  all  of  the  nature  of  tirtue  before^  it  cannot  come  from  cuU 
tfvation;  for  by  the  supposition  there  isnothhig  ofthena- 
tore  of  vintie  to  eultitrate,  it  cannot  be  by  lepeefed  and  mulU* 
plied  acts  of  ^rtoons  choicey  tiH  It  becomes  an  habit.  For' 
there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice)  unless  God  immediately 
^es  it.  The  first  virtuous  choice,  ei^  a  disposition  to  it,  must 
hb  Immediately  gireo)  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding 
choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of  wll  or  choice  be  from  a 
pteeeding  act  tff  will  or  choicey  that  preceding  ac^t  of  chcMce 
must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  For  then  there  would  be  a  preceding  act  of 
ehdce  befi>re  the  first  virtuous  act  <if  choice.  And  if  it  be  sud 
the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding  act  of  will 
which  is  not  virtuous^  this  is  absurd.  For  an  act  of  ivill  not 
¥inuoii8,  cannot  produce  another  act  of  wi)!  of  a  nature  entire- 
ly above  itself  having  something  po»tive  in  it  which  the 
eause  hsA  nothing  of,  and  more,  excellent  than  it  is ;  any 
IMrt  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding ;  or 
tiie  conision  6f  two  bodies  can  produce  thought ;  or  stones 
and  lend  can  produce  a  spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  some- 
Mng» 

$  43.    As  to  man's  inaluUty  to  convert  himself....In  them 
that  are  totally  corrupt^  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards 
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tfacir  making  their  hei&its  better,  till  they  begin  to  re^at  of' 
the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent»  they 
atiil  approve  of  ii ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness, 
and  confirm  it.  But  they  cannot  begin  sincerely  to  repent  of 
the  badness  of  their  heartSf  till  their  hearts  begin  to  be  better* 
for  repentance  consists  in  a  change)  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
So  that  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their 
having  a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  he  any  tenden- 
cy in  them  to  make  their  hearts  better,  that  gives  Ase  to  It, 
The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make  itself  better*  till  it 
begins  to  have  a  better  tendency;  for  therein  conusta  its 
badness,  viz.  its  having  no  good  tendency  or  inclination.  And 
to  begin  to  have  a  good  tendency)  orj  which  1^  the  same 
tbingi  a  tendency  and  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therefore  the 
heart's  inclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  first 
gives  rise  to  its  being  made  good.  For  its  indinaticm  to  be 
'  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its  becoming  better. 

$44.  If  there  be  any  immediate  influence  or  acti<m  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  at  all  on  any  created  beings,,  in  any  part  of 
the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  is  physical. 
If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect  assist* 
ing  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical ;  and  every 
whit  as  much  so,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of 
the  heart  is  immediately  changed*  And  4t  is  as  near  akin 
to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  former. 

§  45.  Whoever  supposed  that  the  term  irrcmatiUc  was 
properly  used  with  respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infiant 
Is  brought  into  being ;  meaning,  irresistible  by  the  infout  \ 
Qr  whoever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
irremtiblyj  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking?  Or 
who  says,  that  Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
irresistibly  ?  See  what  I  have  said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
irr^siaiibliy  w\fru%trable^  8cc.  in  my  Inquiry  about  Liberty, 
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%AJb.  The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and 'physical 
operation^  may  be  challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that 
any  creature  should  become  righteous  without  a  physical  op- 
eration>  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  of  righteousness^ 
or  its  being  immediately  infused.  See  what  I  have  written 
in  my  book  of  Original  Sifiy  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindf- 
cate  the  doctrine  of  original  righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if 
Adam  was  not  created  righteous,  no  way  can  be  invented  how 
ho  could  ever  become  righteous. 

$  47.  As  to  that,  Matthew  vii.  7,  ^  Seekiand  ye  shsill 
find  ;'*  it  is  explained  by  such  places  as  that,  Dent.  iv.  29. 
^  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thoii 
3halt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul."  And  by  Deut.  xxx.  3..*.6.  «  If  thou  shalt  return 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circum* 
cise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord ' 
thy  God  with  ali^thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;"  which  is 
very  parallel  with  that,  ^  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

§  48.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  holiness,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  fruit,  is  from  God.  "It  is  God  who  worketh  in 
you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  And  Prov. 
xvi.  1.  «  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord.**  Comparing  this  with 
other  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral 
preparation,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  in  moral  regards, 
that  is  meant. 

$  49.  Reason  shows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle 
of  virtue  cannot  be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  be- 
ing whatsoever  ;  but  must  be  immediately  given  from  God ; 
or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatever  this 
principle  be,  whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men.  It  must 
either  be  from  God,  or  be  an  habit  contracted  by  repeated 
acts.  But  it  is  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  first  existence 
#f  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  be  preceded  by  a  course 
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iri%B ;  to  w^k  M  ]» jam.,  ^  /oneateiti  to  form  Ut  and  vith  |p«- 

there  may  be  do  room  tr  iprlrntpifj  jT  jn  ffrimn  ijiifiniiiir 
setoscj  it  is  often  declared  as  tj|ie  p^uUar  ^  Qh«iMCer  of  God» 
jdi«t  h(&  ai^iHKC^  it  as  Us,c4)an|fitfr.to..b#  4b»  mutm-mti  «Mrer 
^  true  ndrtiie;!  ju^  )u9  i)^iQ|g  ^^IW  .^  Sl^^OiS^r  ;olM4hit 
Aanctt&pth  1^  ^M  ^W(i  ihe  that,  ««w^fi«tk  you.^.*-  Tittt  « 
jsppkeo  otf  Asxh^.gr^l  pmr«e»fMre,^f  &o4^]^¥U*#&  «f  wd 
4atl)er  p»R9^le^  pjapea.  H^  ^de&tores  e^qpi^isijr.  that  thU  efiact 
dball  be  ^omiected  wiUi  |ii«  ai;^  ^r  with  v hat  b^  ^ahaU  do  in 
.order  to  i^  ^  I  will  spj^kle  cleaQvat^r^  and*  jm»u  ahatt  he 
tdean."  What  God  ^loe^  i;s  oflteo  tfoiffiXk  oC.as  thoraugUf 
isfTectual ;  the  effect  b  ijafallibly  cpnt^^uf^ot*  "  Turn  \ia» 
^  we  ahaU  hq  X^fmA>^'  Joma  CAuist  M*  ^Ha  |p«at  cbacac- 
terofi^  Savioiir  on  this- accouDtf  .that  ^«  he  sasea  his  people 
.from  ttoir  aii^a/*  .  See  Bom.  si.  J6»  d7.  f '  Andrea  aU  laiiel 
^h9il  be  ;sa?ed  ^  a^  jH  is  ^rltteny  Ahereiahall  come  /em ^f  Zkn 
A  dftliveneri  mid  ahatt  t«ro  awaf  m^godlitteas  frcan  Jacoh.  ^or 
,lbi» is mjrco?,iy[iant  Mmo-themt  whan  I ahail  take away^eir 
aui$.*'  f^od  jmyii  y  I  wiU  put  my  bur  into  their  JMarts ;  1 
will  write  my  law  in  ihmr  inward  parts,  and  they  abaU«MDt 
de|iart  a.w«^  fxem  one ;  J  will  take  awiiy  the  bean  of  ateoey 
and  give  th^m  an  heart  of  flesh  ;  I  will  give  them  mi  hevrt 
to  know  me ;.  I  will  circumcise  theinliearts  to  love  vnm  ;  eh) 
that  there  were  sucb  an  heart  ia  them  V*  And  it  la  epok^lli 
of  as  hia  wjcffb  fo^igive^  jta.caiiae^  to  .cnai^e  auch  a  beart^  to 
put  it  in  .them*  Cod  ia  aaid  to  incline  their  hsajtSf  ftot  onfy 
to  gixe  statutes».bui  to  inc£ne  their  heaata  to  hia  atatutea. 

Moses  speaks  of  the  greitf  ioMiml  means  that  God  'had 
used.with.ihe  d)ildren  of;  Jerael  m  enlighten  Jtbemt  endcoo- 
TinQa.4od >persuade.them;  .but  of  their  being  yei  unp^r- 
suaded  and  w»conve9^dy*awl  giaea  thia^m a  reaaoft»  that  <i0d 
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had.  no^  gboa  them  an  heart  to'perceive,  as  Deut.  xux.  4. 
«<  Yat  Ifae  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  and 
ayea  to  aae,  and  eara  to  hear>  untothis  day/'  The  scripture 
plainly  nudiea  a  diadnctton  between  exhibiting  tight,  or  meana 
ofinttniclbn  attd  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circum- 
eiaio^  die  heart,.  8cc« 

$51.  Why  should.  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  «<  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,*'  if  it 
is  not  God*s.  work  to  bring  that  effect  to  pass,  and  it  is  left  to 
nan's  free  wttl,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  otherwise 
ft  is  no  virtue,  and  neoe  of  their  obedience,  or  doing  of  Gbd'a 
-mli ;  and  God  dees  what  he  can.oltentinkes  ccmsisten^ly^with 
man's  liberty,  and  those  that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do 
genendly  neglect  and  refuse  to»do  his  will?  He  does  so 
much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  1  have  done  more  ? 
And  yet  ahnest  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing 
his  will.    See  Ccrfoa.  i.  9,  10. 

$52.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's 
virtue  is  of  the  determination  of  their  own  free  will^  indepen- 
dent on  any  prior  determining,  deciding,  and  disposing  of  the 
event ;  that  it  is.no  part  of  the  ordering  of  God,  whether 
(here  be  mftny  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  theria 
shall  be  much  virtue  or  little,  or  where,  it  shall  be,  in  what 
nation,  country,  or  when,  or  in  what  generation  or  age  ;  or 
whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all:  Then  none  of  these 
things  belong  to  God's  dlspoaal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does 
not  belong  to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belotig 
to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair,  concerning  which  he  hea  not 
the  disposal. 

.  .  And  how  can  God  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  hla 
word,  glorious  times,  when  righteousness  shall  generaHy  pre^ 
vail,  and  his  will  shall  generally ,be  done  ;  and  yet  that  k  is« 
pot  an  effect  which  belongs  to  him  to  determine  ;  it  is  nqjt. 
left  to  his  determination,  but  to  the  sovereign,  arbitrary  de- 
terminiition  of  others,  independently  on  ny  deternMutftion* 
of  hinx;  .and  therefore.. s^urely  they  ought  tp  be  the  fmnn- 

Vol.  V.  3  K 
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hers?    Forfiliii  uy  pmnife^  #ii»  iMis'iC'Mt^hiliifeitiito 

cKspose  aiNf  dtHnmiM,  fC^^iC  akMntHiy;  «mI  f0l  €o* 
tff^imesmprottiMnf,  speaki  of  Mmatfaathc'i 
dispoftef  of  ilitt' inlittet^  iniiig  tuch  «sd| 
imfilflt.  iftttftlvlx.  9».  «I  the  Lofd>46^  hn—i  kxip<it» 
time/'  'Surelf  this  is  the  Itfiguage  of  » *{lmn«ii^.ia«A»«A 
merely  a  predict6r.  God  promises  Abraham^.  thAff^ail'lli^ 
fiYniKes  ofthe  eattfr^UsM  b*  blessodlft  Ibw^  :God;*««tti, 
A  etefy  kir^o  «MiII  bi^»  iM  «tNMy  tMgWGimfeaa.'^  '  Jkmtk 
ilsddt6iicr>glv«n''^o'<»iM,  MM<'«veryin«tkNi»4UI  atarfp 
iWWe  and  obey  hHn^  IMti  ^>tt» '  lAfter^litoi  stMnnrtif  ili^ 
serfe  ati^  dtiey  ilim,  is  alMihdMltlf  deetartdlii  otMil  pc^df^^ 
deY,  as'  in  baiah'  A  md  MtiOiAsrtUcP  MMn 
spoken  of  in  th^  n^  tBaJHcy^  as^^tlw 

...  .:  :.'  J..' J  */...■  .r::  .,)   ;  .,;  _  ..;„  ..  ,  -,   ^  ^|  ■  .  ^^^.^^^^ 

f  5^/ ^f'Gbd  i^not'tho^isposlftt  Mditrl^f  iMta^ 
^6  is  not  Vbe'gfteir  df  k'.   'Fhe  i^'MtmUm^i 
n'  diiposhig'e&Use'of  the  posfs^srfoifdf  Hho-bemitJ  -4  JbHiii?. 

(I.  t^;1i«#e  btt^MdiM  jM<««|9Mt«tf^m^ 

W  It^^thM  fe''M'>ybu^'«fffl'ti£«hatvl«ktiiio>woi^^ 

ftoisi^  ctuV'thl^  «e  a  feAibi^  'tPOotTMlsiieirvitl  111*^  i^ 
f^i^tigf^  dftetVtaff  "^i^M^  M  tUd^thsifi  %M  taMiril^iosAM 
^tt  «$iS^f  ^l!tf  Viao^'  tt/ftetoHM^iilicHpoMt  iMiV  cfl(i(ftt  t 

,om   ;.OMJ   n:ui   .'     .?|     ..,.,■     ..^     .  -  ■>  .^i  •^  ,«   .d^  .noi^a 

^^t^j«bt^f  lOie^lMif^lses  df^«e«4{ltif^Oi't8  »ll 
''^^nf'6f^IMe,Vb«ti^fit8iH^  tiifeNnbiMMsAe 

'€Mii^)f 'p!lMUiM^'«(i^llsi1n>llM^ltTesiii^^  «ltz. 

''  0,^&tia'^miitty^yA<<r  placK^;  and  to  Hai  pwiifSf^fflimDJMi 
^  ditirithV  ct%;«life:  1<9^..9h''An4'4BnalMMJ»te.jot^ 
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cil«q^,  M  imw»  ^  TMtii,  itey.  m^  1b^  «idlad  tke  trees  tf 

ffiglA^MaiiBMt  the'  ptaiteg  rf  ^h0  LoN>  that'he  snight  lie 

iMfi^^*"    S«^  iite  vcone  Sih  tf  the  Baaae  «hepler.    jUher 

wiee^ikhai^  Ix.  lir»  !#:    «<  I  will  aaeibr%  oflSoen  peete,  nri 

dif  ^i^tettoTe-  ilghleantnesi ;  irioleiM:e  ehall  mb  mere  te  iieeid 

intlif  iaiid^  ^nmin^  ix^ ^Mtmadeii  vklnoibj  border,  bur 

mou ^baAt  caM'tlif  ''Mi^s  eiihrmjaiiy  end  dbf- giitce  fiteise^V 

■eve  it  is  ]>roausel  theft  tbe  riileHsebtiU  be  nghlMqa ;  end 

llUNif  in'tbe  2letTei«ei9li&wuiJg«  it  bpremeedlftietiliepeer 

fie  ehiA  be.ee.    Tbe  ebange  oCi]»etii.  to  be  of  e peaceable disr 

|Nrii]tmitsfiromitfed»  esse  .places  fooemenMe^  so  in  Isaiab 

tt.  6..^ai*  :  >^TIl|s  wolf  also  sbaU  dwell  with  the  Iambi  and 

cheteo|Mita  fliiaU  iie.^ewrn  witfc  die  kid^''  ^c     Isaiab  Iv. 

.5.   '^  Mbeibb^bott  4M|]t  0aU.  a.neiiaii  that  tbon  knoweat 

Mt>  end  natiooe  that  knew  nos  theb  shall  ron  nqto  thee» 

%wcau^  of  thtt  Lord  Ch3r<Sod,  and  for  tfa^  Holj  OiifB  of  Israd, 

fsp  te  hseh  fleatted  thee/'    Jer.  tu.  15^    ^  And  I  will  give 

yoe  pastoee  mUMdmg.  t»  mine  heartt  wrhipb  shall  Jfeed  jgm 

with  knowledie^nAwderaeandio^"    Ttus  implies  a  prom- 

•hei<h»t>tbeaetabe«Hk4»e  such  peaton  m  bring,;  end , that  thef 

lAiould  4>e.  fiiMifiil  1r  Jeed  tbe  people  vk^  JcMirledge  a«d  w* 

«(4etetaoififtgk.  '^c. )E«  9S.    *« Tbe  mmy  pf  man  is notin liiai. 

wMfJ'  ^  'tecMkig  wwws,  that  on.  Anpmian  pdn^^s,  ooiieer- 

^^alondefMkBdiiigtOttjtbedeteiriHmiif^  wQi,  itisposai- 

..'  Me,  itt  lis  wwn  tei«ii««^at  neoe  sbevld.  erer  be  oonvex^edy  (p. 

155.)  >  Thene.  idl-^^he promi^of  virtuet  fof the reTivai pf  i)e- 

1igion,||ec.  wre  tioHiing.    Jer.  xxxi.  18.    ^^Tiirn  thou  me, 

j«nd  iiaiMilbe.t«ffne4»''r*>'>'('>Wa>3^  W^  ftJt.;B9n.  U.  »  He4l 

HmrO^LMtt6f  ^nd.  I  ebeU  betfl^d  ;  ^flsve  vf^  .and,  i  s^all  be 

v^.seeedt  for  Ibeu  eft  esr  W^'    WUc%  shews  tbe  feme 

v«id  tnieeeieg  of isiieb  a  pbrascoiogjr  tp  be»  itat  God  Mofie  oan 

^be  ih^  dbeMif'  it ^  and  thaiif  be  iiedeni4^ea  itt  it  vri^  bf  jef- 

-.'AetindS^  dene*    Hr*  xaa.  93....3$,    <<  Nat  according  to  ij|ie 

^  «oiteBanr  tb^  i  eaede  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  tbai  I 

rieet  ^MWibjr^be  bead  to  bring  tbem  onf  of  tbe  land  of  £- 

gfpti (f»4adb my eoTeeent  they l^eake, althoogb I  wias aehiis- 

!%flM mto  thinm  seiib  tbe  Lord :)    fiat  this  ahaU  be  the  cov- 

wmft  that  I  Hill  iMdKe,  wlth.^  hovLU  of  Israel,  after  thosj^ 
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400.  EEnXMCIO£IB>GIIAaEr 

and  \rnte  it  in  their  hearts,  vnMLixsgaHiimi&Ar^QaAj  md  $hcf 
shall  be  my  people.    And  they  shall  teach  no'  idore  every 
iDMLhia  afn^bbers'andleviity  Mi]riiiaiblx}til(ert'>Myiiig, '  Know 
the  Lovd ;'^r they (sbatt  aiLkfiowiDb,  imttkA^jhab^^ thesn^  i 
Bttfiathe^velifest  of;them^'8ikli'tbe  LatA^vAmik  YMSoK^milr 
thei^ill]qnky|  md  ItM  imembei'/tfaeir  diir  atfe>jDofti^iipTh»« 
|MPo^ketnelitowheverliB]to)whtt.ii&cQOilefAedlwilfD 
vn.  ditngi>'|i]dgtoieilt'i4Mi4uaii9^.  (add  sh^Mdtie  »lmy^o3n^f« 

one  b^e»D^attii«teiimpt>  dbatithe)iji)(rayc:fQait)iDe,*iM5eiei^fif)fd 
tbegood.iofithem'*9fcit9tlMft;ebadipeii)«&iar  ^Mp^fiUndob^iUi*' 
xQ9to{ait<eitetia9tJ«6rt}ei«maiibMidtlullipm  l^ftfilaDdnli 

aM^iM»m=tHfa9i)t^id%<4biiincgQQa.  «fist  I  ^fcHfa^K&ttf&fcerlte 
tlicfirlbeaBf8rJitidi<h<qrIMl»U:Wtidkf>a^  Jecrjontiii? 

%if^  qrJMisrftaith  the  dt'QiA  ilTe  Itnakerc thttiinrKltektiakhirStM} 

their  iniquity^  whereby  they  fa&ve  sinned  agsinfttsilftoYndbp^^ 
xi.  18....30.   /(  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall 
tiriieiawAK  1^141%:  ^QieftablfitiAw^tbfmiltt^ 
ia^tiQiki.tbMipC-ifMyku^lKMfu  :>Aq4  ;ldi^b;gmriibMifMi» 

takp  ilher  $^y(4)0afit;0i^ri>f  their  fleak  tHMl^lrfwiHglte^auML 
a^^^ATtiQfj^Aitt})  b><tl|a^,titoyf<59«gr/iWiati  4ii.}np:|tMiit€|b  miAi 

.i<u55epfe,  wi,  .^Oj.tfi,  thfk^ead' .  ^iA»a4-J¥W ffmyroiiBtSo^ 
^^tj^«r#i^^^|i  9f  «DPpHmitio«fl^>  «{id(ilHfybtMUMik44ifftf 

^W^^¥f*«»^i<rUftJ5.Jwr«pW«(tf^«?1t«»(^^pL      .  jaol«  aoviaeioaiil 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  <<  I  will  s/giApfi 

th|^^^^?wajQt;^f^.i*?l»iWMf  Ate  4Hi*  aodtJlNlyj^iMM^  no 

,.i    J^nlilS,,^^    .""Andil^egsJ^^tgibAll^imMipAnitar 

.^^^^yQr-^.  ^{Jip^^fibalh  Wnffa^^  WW^itftAw^M^dSUlO 

^l^ffflf  a?i«aW  ^4il¥^fftAhttAbeyTfftm,;9ffeBJH«p^tJ|f|  knsAm 

©ffcripg  in  r<g^fui^?ift«|..,,»Tfr^|i<s4i^i)U  ifl^jDffiiwS  @<^f^Mil* 
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«ndi0niflBloaifbe»<|]toBaol  iii|t(iu^#i'^iiJbrd)«Aii^th[t  diiyfef: 

^v^ftQI.  rWer«re.tolk}rJObu±x«iii.  73»^iHHt.'«}tibdjcMr  dfiitli^ 
Lmbis  iMidoati^rtoidi'to  depmtfirom  evilii^  «mler^t2i&^g;$!''. 
Tte^anbdiv  AtolabdHdaAtlf  i  dectersdi lA  dtfaep.«plaeeat  a  Bote- 
hiitqifUlfidBdared^  tb«i  Oodrnidvetatkoi'  mi  gjwer  offntbf  • 
doiifytilii^iimiMerlaittte  talhor  ^oHj^  «ifilk«k^4  "vrtdobis  4e^: 
nMlbfTotlMr^biM^..'  fiitis.ftliirabiJBiuitiy'-<tecUrc4  M^'thiB' 
3Mi4luqM9r'bf'Jblk^rtfurif  it  ctainttt  besQtaunMPofiny'Cseatiire  * 
bjfcinf  IBWM  ;c«idtiDi8  imiiliedtlif  «tte  eHd«r«lie  ctefftttr^ihait 
iMrGoA/tliac.fpiite  'wMattfiwdftaftlEcMeUyProfi^iit'ei^o^^oci' 
t|0didnbgliwtl  tnidQm  v«iitio#ltofiw«th;i3Mfetk>kn(n»le^^ 
and  ttaiei«tattd|iiii«^  <  ii<St..die;pfoflifeeM'Qoditbe4^thi;r^ 
PMh&cxioA.   (^■^yipedp^ailblkberirfHHKif^iii'tte'dav^^ 
fiMt^ffi'wi  r9siiA^\niK;  S5<  v^M  MtlBe  Mr<tb  gdi  ill -Uiditrtay  of 
tMy  iopolnwodiiwiflft;^    Vvnk  Uc  «« IiUcttmr  fay*h«iK>aii«ii^ 
tlij^^mlditibfttes;**  .         •■'  ■  ;  -•■  •  ••      '■■r-i  ".  -•    ,--.:-  -r-^-^' 

/n^c  w?  1|^i^.at«<JdiMi:liM}  'etMm6t)^<t&  fM)^'  tt»A  oiy  «tit<f  Q4M) 

lUfttidk  ^«%tk^4dllM«  Fr6iy^1]'«at'«lle^lM^^ilfg«  t€«mpai^ 

Jibii'sinttit  ^hhlVdf.  ial;i  k  «  lPMliitf^«hetfrtls>ifi  xM 

;]llM  af»%lM*L4Nl<,ti»l^1dre»il>^1^  (tf^Aetlf  it^frtrftB^ 

'  «rs»e««i^M^rQli<*  iHera  tiitf ¥eprot«tiuid  «lM'tti«  #Ul^of  <MI 

.  determines  the  wills  of  men,  and  thM^hiPii  CM  t>ie«iBes  to-SAH 

tft^^oM^He  #reti  dlif^cUitheiA  ac^iMM^g  td  his  pleanuf^'^l^ith- 

.  <Mi^fiiiltti^«a  ^ny'loafv^;    Thb^  »h«>«s^  that  G*dd*&^9  ^<$r H^ 

tftMTii  ^MMi  «o^lheli»  <f««  Klo^^         to  b«cto«eiikA)r^dl^ 

themaelres  alone,  independ^^tljir  tm  My  aaic!cKd<(i^f¥Merrml^ 

.    i>  VM¥.iesClW  *^'  4»lSk  flwt  i(Aiit!rtll^9n  ma  bWn^M»t¥  h^ 
ilM^a%««)^i»%i6»^^<tek>JHM*ibr  ibakuS^  n'Hli^'iiHpM^MIi 

«»&( -M  (Ml  {gm'Uf^edd;  ''^(efes.  ii;  ^.'A...S^/'  <i^TkfeH^  la 
W!K&i^tti<M^r4^  nMMf  ^nv^hiit:  he-^oiild^ift  anlf)ejrih)f, 
WdMAak  llii>^kWld^'4^lf  1ii^')§6df 'i^n]df 'gitoH'  M'&i<^'  N^. 
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H^  £FFICACl6l7S  GRACE. 

JcaiA  i.  1^9 13.  »  As  tfiatiy  n  feeelted  Mforto^cm  ^mm 
he  p(>wer  to  become  the  ftofisof  God ;  whic)i  ^ire^e  bef«,  m| 
btih6  wni  oPman,  but  of  God/'  Thus  also  vfe  read,  Luke 
fii.  8.'  «  Cod  Sb  able  of  these  stones  Co  raise  op  eMUdren  un* 
io  AlM-ahtm:''  John  Ml.  %.  »  Extept  a  man  ko  bom 
Tie  caitfMjt  see  the  klnjEndmn  of  God,**  Vcrsto  5.  « 1 
m  fnan  bt  bortiiof  wat^^  a<id  of  the  Bfkiu  h^  oaitnot  emet  Iftt* 
the  kiot^dotnor  God.*'  «  T%at  which  n  hem  of  fbo 'flesh  in 
■flesh,  and  that  which  h  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.^  Ve/ae  S» 
«The  wind  bioweth  where  It  ttsMth^  and  thou  heafeactto 
sound  thereof;  hut  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometb,  and  whitli^ 
%r  it  goeth ;  so  is  e?ery  one  th«tii  bom  t>f  tho'Spliit*  laifi. 
!.  }%,  '« t>f  1ii« own  niH  begat  bans whh  the. tpord of  tt&jk^ 
that  we  ^litdbe'akind  of  JBrsttfnutft  oFlns  cfettnres." 

What'ChVi^t  TAeanv  by  being  bom  ugain,  We  mat.! earn  by 
the  bbo^danV  u^e  of  tHe  like  phrase  by  the  aatne  dtsuiptb 
^hat  wrote  tiiis  gospel,  in  htsfii^t  epistte,  who  dMideaa  learn- 
ed his  language  frdm  hia^  master  ;  aiSd  pariichhRl^  fiowirtfioae 
sayings*  of  his 'conceHiing  the  new  Inrth,  whtch  he  took  more 
Qpeciiif  Notice  of,  atfvd  -Hth'tch  left  tlie  deeped  impreaahns  oo 
his  i^ihil^  Whiidh  We  ftiCay  suppose  are  thote' he  records,  whcb 
Vie  writ^k  the  ItoovydT  tits  life.  M^tth.  4vtr*19.  «f  wBI 
'^lalce  yiiiritshers  df  tneti.''  So  Markl  16;  ib,i<^tta«r  ^Htli 
lAike  Vr^  •*  f roil  henceforth  theo  '^lalt^icii  Vnen."  Com- 
^ptired^i^^'^tA^  foregoing  ^ory  bf'ChrfsM  fi^iiing^  them  ao 
j»rrat  a  drauf^t  of  fHlMeS,  ^hidi  was  wholly  hb^oing^  and  «8<» 
r.ribed  totilm.  Mtftth.  tf.  tO;  <<'Thy  khigdom  cone;  ^ 
vtxM  be  done."*  Matth.  lcl.35.;..;W.'  « At  thttt  time  leaQs 
iiti^weredand  said,  I  thank  thee,^  Artliet,  Lord«P  heaten 
«aTM!  earth;  that  thou  hast  hkf'tllks^  iMtirgs  .^m  tlMf  whie  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  bikbes.  Even  a(»,  Fa« 
tlicr,  for  90  it  seemed  ^ood  Irr  thy  tight.  Ml  Ahlga  tM  defir- 
cf^{)  unto  tne  df  my  Father ;  and^o  imin  kao^eth  Wt  Son, 
'but  the  Psthet;  neithet  knowoth  any ikiair  tlie  fathehsife 
the  *Sofi,  atid  he  to  whomsoever  the  StM  wW  Reveal  him."  So 
Luke  K.  2 1 ,  1 2.  Johh  ft  -ST.  «  Ail^at  the  Pa^er  ^Iteih 
me^.shatt  -tome  unto  me.*  Ver^e  44.  ^  Moritnn  t^anconfte 
unta  me,  except  the  Fkther  whicfa  faathiKilMae^i^dhAr  Idni.*' 
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KFFfCACIOVES  GJtAqS*  U$ 

lohi>  x:  1 6.  «KMHer  triieei;  I  Jiavf^  whicb  su?»  not  j?f jthUi 
Md  I  tbem  also  f  mus^  Mqgr ;  and  there.  ,^^U  ^'9f}?J^' 
ind  one  aheplierd.^  V^ffse  86.,..v.S9.  **,  Bi|t  ye  bfjyij|ve.  nc^V 
beoanse  fe  9re  not  of  my  aheepifta  I  s»4  unfo  ypa  i^m/ 
theep  hear  my  «9ietf),ao4  I  kaow  theip»  aiidth^  follow  pej 
^nd  I  give  unto  ih^m  eternal  life,  aod.tjbey  s)iatl  pever  peria&r 
Q^itheii  a^^jioy.  p)uc^  them  out  of  my  bands.  My  Falher 
irbi6)i>^gew)tkeiii.m^"8cci.  'r-t,,  -^  '-.^ 

49^«i|d,ikh^i^a^  «ai  thinga.  tipat  G^  1^  done  jnttii 
jir^ble,  ifHat.  tlie^h^t  is.  fim  {Wi^^.  to  fit  Ufor^^i^b.  Jfo^a 

r^fP(«f1<  fiP9?k  »JfP  W  ^h^  %*ir5*,  apA#^  Hyi^  \^- 
?«Sw«fe'^  ^^?ijaAr,}^r^  Jpa.  xy^.  H..    I»a,  xvii!  ^,  4» 

j^  f cmat^O^,))!^  of.  604  iha^  ^W^tb  l«er«y  "  Bjr  such  air 
1«XW'CWW..'W  *i5a.ppstl<^>,  piji;^^^^^  t^  tlme^li^ 

^nii^t^  tl^^ftis^pf  ,#f(5)9Avovf|^i  w^rj^  >.h^|?r*^?^  ^9'^"^!^* 
,f)iey^vii)i4d,ob(talD(.  ]^.|fhat^  here  '^sajfj^  is.  agreeablj^  to 
wbel  ba«xf  mJ^V^^^\!hi9hlhi^?^ 

..*W??: t^«?  .»t  l»  Q^  ^%  Pf^fyes.t^  ^??f  ap^ •R^  ^••5^  *J  '* 
##  flliQ.  ei^on  ^f  hiji.gffice  aiMJ^  ff|^  Wpji8|efis,^an<il^^^^^  .?\^''?^*«' 
^iferkg  i'l^t  u^.^^b  a  w^ypC ftci^^^lj^  a^is  JUf terly  incqiisistcht 
^witb  tls.be^yo£^4h«ir  W0rk8«c  A^d^ii)  virseTpi  that  itis^not 
^^(l^tenpi^  by;  thjc^f .  ewk^g,  .v'irt  Ijryi  Clod's  efejcfioii*^..  t^^^ 
i4^gps.tl&  her^»  as  Dr..  7by/or  t^y^^^f  re|^pci  to  bodicji^  of'^iicni- 
M  ^^PSSl^ty.9f  .^paH,^j)d^p^^^^^ 
^4  d^tipeti^n  ipjiade jl^jtbo^.daj^  of  th^  ,gp«pclf  ^nd. that  cli|- 
:?Wt|?P  BMidi^l^cilweiip  tbot^  that  weretn  ijbe^Jhriafiap  chjurch, 
7^  5^osf?  tha;:.worc  jboJ,  and  partjculi^ly  aom^  ofj  the  i^ews 
,4*a^  YWjBc^  tbp,<3))ristiau,p^^b,  a^^  others  of  tb<9  s^^jiie  'r^ 
.^tha^w^,|M|tf  ^w%h  ^  ifiade  by,  fome  .bejieving  /arid 
"WffiPJ^ng  pbmV.  •»4.  -^tjiefs;  rejecting  .)ffn^^,!}y''f^^^^ 
•^'Wl^M^r  .pPofwwM,.U»  .•x^Tpi^e  wjith  ^li<  ^^ei^  ^ei^ntj! ;  jfeat 
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faitI\^wlH^  lyiisa.ihercy.andyirtiie,  and  the  wan}  of  vhich^ 
Mas  a  fauU  $  iXi  appears  by  the  objection  .the  apostle^suppp.se^ 
v^rse  }?,    »«  Why  doth  he   yet  find  fault  ?**     The  wapt  o?* 
%hich  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  vers^.  IS,  ex|K>sed  them 
to  vrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  sin»  verse  33^ 
and.  exposes  persons  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  ancL 
Gpmorrah,  verse  29.      .         . 

Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7.  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto^ 
him?  <^  I  have  reaeryed  to  myself. aeven  thousand  men,  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of.  Baal.     £  ven  so  ar 
this  present  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according,  to  the  elec-sf 
tion  of  grace.    And  if  by  .grac«,  then  it  is  no  more  of  worcks  j^ 
otherwise  grace  is  np.  more  graf.e.    But  if  it  be  of  works,  then 
it  is  no  mqre  grace;  otherwise  work  is  no  more   work.'(^ 
2  'I'im.  ii.  9.     Eph.  ii.  9.     Tit.  iii.  5.    «  What  then  ?  Israel 
hath  not  obteiped  that  which  he  seeketh  for  ;  hut  the  electioti 
hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded^"   Rom.  xi.  17,  l^; 
«' If  some  of  the  branches  are  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a 
wild  oUve  tree,  wert  grafted  in  amongst  them,  and  with  them 
paVtakest  of  the  root  and  fati^ss  gf  the  olive  tree  ;  boast  not! 
against  the  branches." 

Rom.  XI.  35,  26,  37,  <<  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to^ 
Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is  written,.  There  shall  come** 
o^ftof  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness' 
fi^m  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  themj  when  I  ahalt^ 
tdke  away  tjieir  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36.  «  Who'' 
hath  first  given  unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him 
again?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  atf" 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.** 

.  -^  §  57 r  T^hat  expression,  Rom.  I.  7,  and  I  Cor.  i.  2,  and  ehc-  * 
where,  called  to  be  saiyitB^  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distitic- 
litin.  *  Compare  this  with  what  Christ  says,  John  x.  27.  "My  ' 
sBecp  hear. my  voice."  Vcrtc  16.  "Other  sheep  have  f * 
which  arc  hpt  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  mtist  I  bring  ;  and  they  - 
shAll  hear  my  voice  •,  and  there  shftll  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
\\irf^^''  1  Co»\  V.  26,* 27, 5? 8.  to  the  end  ;  "  For  ve  see  your  tall*  * 
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fagyVjiMbpmi,  how  ili'at  noi  mottf  iikis  tiiif^  kft^  ^iTItttify* 
i)6t  many  mighty,  not  many  nobler  &^e  oafied:  B^it  (BM  IliiJI^ 
dftMen-  fh«  feolitb  thmgsofs  Stc    That  no  ffesh  slroHM^Iftiy 
ioKis  presiitice.    Btft  ^f^him  ape  ye  in  Chrtst  J«SQ«/'^iMd;' 
Rem.  xf.  la(ter  end.    Ifeb.  xlii.  dOv^l.     I  Cor.  Vd,  5,  6,  i^,  ir, 
9.    ^  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who-  te-  ApoHos,  bm  Minhters  bj^  * 
wiiow  yo  belief^d,  even  a*  the  Lof d  gave  to  every  mah'.    I 
have  phnited,  and  ApolkM  waterctf  t  but  God  gavel  thd  lol^ 
crease.    So  neithfer  is  he  that  planteth '  any  thing)  nehhcr'  he 
that  watefeih  ;  birt  God  that  givcth  the  fecrease....  We  are  la-  ' 
borers  together  withGorf;  ye  are  God*»  hn^bandrjr ;  fevrtr 
Go^9  btriWing.*     According  tof  fhe  Aritiiman  Schemei  it 
xiught  to  have  been  ;  I  have  planted,  and  Apollbs  watered*  aikd 
God  hath  planted  and  watered  more  especially^.   For  we  h^vft 
done  it  only  as  his  servants.    But  you  ^otifrselves  have  gftett 
the  increase ;  tite  fruit  Km  been  Wftto  yort*  ffec!  wif! :  Agree- 
ably to  what  the  Arminlans  from  tfme  to-lfnie  insist  on,  hi 
what  they  aay  upon  tlfe  parabfe  o^  tiHe  vhteyafd  whieh  Golf 
ptanved  in  a  frmtitiT  hilf,  ^c.  and  TooUed  that  U  should  bring 
forrfi  grape9>  and  say»,  what'  couid  I  h«re  done  lyiore  unto'  rtif  * 
vineyard  t 

'    1  Cor.  !B.  S.  ^Yt  are  tnanifestiy  declared  to  be  the  e^ia- 
tte  of  Christ,  minisfered  by  u»,  '  written  not  with  ink,  btit 
with  the  Spirit  of.  the  living  God ;  not  on  tables  of  stontt^ 
but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.**     They  were  the  epis-^ 
tie  of  CBrfet,  as  tbe  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  tiii^ir  licartB 
heM  forth  the  light  of  truth  ;  of  gospel  trath  with  its  evi*' 
dtDce  to  the  world ;  as  the  churth  is  compared  to  «i  can^e*' 
stick,  and  called  the  piliax"  and  ground  6f  the  tmlh',    Tfab  it» 
ajgreeabfe  to  those  scriptures  m  the  Old  Testament,   that ' 
spedk  of  writing  God^ji  few  ifr  thdr  hearts,  ttc. ,  Aif  tm^  tUii» 
Chap.,iv.  jS.  ^  For  God,  jvho  .commanded  t^e light  to  ahbd 
o^jof  darkness,  bath  ahined  In,  ouKhearts,  to' give  the  %htoE< 
tfie  knowledge  of  the  glolry'  of  God  in.  the  fhce  of  I^^ap^ 
Christ.'*    SCor.  ir.  U....ia.  *<  IfWe  died  tbi^att,  then  wer^^ 
i^idead  ;  that  they  which  live,  should' Uuiheoceforif]  ffve  ^; 
to  themselves,  but  unto  Kim  which  died  for  fhemy^diiMe 
agam.    Therefore,  if  any  man  6e  in  Chritti  h^  is  a  new  cveif< 
Yn.  V.  3  1 
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4W  i;gin6AQlGM§^QtiW&^ 

dHA  he^addftpc^tHe  ^stlu)Hatloi«;    Bdt^tAK^mf^tdf^M? 

hmmlf  todie  }M»p<«al|its4<hM  as  of  nee<)Mi(yt'lAitHv4t«  t9Se^€^ 
anfP«heetfuiiiess^dG<kfr(Kng^(^  Ad^pai^ftd  of^thfe^^         ^rff 

thanksgiving  to  God  ;  and  speaks  expressly  of  thanligiVifa^ 
toffainr  Wi8illi)vtfTaiA)j«c»l0it<bP{iiieh^>tb^h<^  g^e^)<ai(d^1^r- 

aljdtelflibution)C(xilbe«A'^n  'nU  to  -^..j  t(ri?f-^:id  oHj  ni  v/olUA  fbidw 

e4»tqimiiBnij5ni^lM!)rV^'tvMflb^  tfiid'ciii»ed4lie'ttf  tei^l^^ 
toinmHfelq»'8i9biiir4VM$i\lrfl>  IT  itti)|ffit  f  t^a^h^in^ifiii&n^tfiei^ 

tiMofettvgia«a«Msil{^  1di^e6i}^f§»>U'''ASti'SfJ^^1V..?.4i(.« 

tkaibi  ffii{;Apli«<^%At^<QM^')?aM  ei^tf^SVitlT'ChVlsS^li^.'^ 

pfise/iori^isufl^fin^j'gleiyn^tks^'  g6dahM%pf}i9ffi,  ifA^^^ 

no^fiAif  VM  apostlei^n.  ISifftk^  i.  1B..;.90;  l^eAfiy^P^it^i^^xi^ 

dislitigiiisliedji  :Bfn'abodil5f<  Tefsuvr^tfoii '1!^  jiorVifdR^AijiM^ 
gi^hjh^  w<i0k.tof  poiMer.    Seettvo  #o^sV  i^^rFhtf  «y^<W^ 
y wr  jiuidferstatiding^  bttirtg^i  etiKgfhtl^dv  ikt^fe^fndjr^'kto^' 
Mi^t;ia«fae  hot]leof  iite  tattings' aml'WttaiCi^lte  ritihek  d^tfli^ld^^ 
rjt  of  faisiniilBVftande^b  the  MtMtB^  l^d  ''•i^hbf^U<f6i^^ftt«^c^]h^ 
gn^(i6et9ct)f  bmpoil^MOM  wttftt  wWd%aic^^6dit»M6g^^ 
the  working  of  his  mighty  powen  which  he  wrought  iiPChilst'' 
Jesus,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  faia 
oyp  rigbthand:  in  hpwea]^  frllbft|t;'*!t  it^  'ipSktif  r£|^ts 
ibclaa»e  Mmq^  inisubstanea  ^gein  Jii't)iii|k^f(tilii'MJ(wd'MO 
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the  flower  that  he  sp«ijw.'0f)o  J^/TJ?pfidthHj5  ImAy;  lm)abteri«» 

•itf  fjpp***. fff^^  Wgji^«'pn^ii4a  fcnaw «fc<ti<»r9  «£  (2hml  «rh«hg 

nj^ia^^9^,V.  ^p4,|ell!P%  vh«j(.iiifm$  Gkillr^wo^ 
tij5ifj^p%rt^,,by  Aiilrtb^iC^^YRW^a'ieVfAF^-  A«d)hB'tafa5?8hii|e 
^M^f^S^  iili9ti#tjm^t}vd]poiV9r  of  Goi4)h& 9pe»]«><fif.  •  Ses  l^amui 
^^(j>^  f|7J?^^fti«<0>«..«r  i^ii^.,3.TiM99«>^<:VK  Ur^Sefajklso  H»H«tii 

which  follow  in  the  beginning  of  the  nellbctla}ltcr«snvlflIioliIii^ 
«  fiPfiffW^^  qf.^lrpfMJWfifpQWriH*  ir*Pe  tjM  epistle (afibn- 

^^i^ixWiW^ ;  W  -  ')^^^  jb««»T  ntow  iigimtiteiyrfbsptfcfanTtvdw 
^ftJb^Sfe  ^ffP*"!^^  tl^t^Aho^p  4hp$  *cJ|ifvi?MWfMifi>s\5!?joamofi 
a^J^e  ^ct5^5ptgveap^^  ^f.R9Wfrr  ^MllOMtf  waij>whcfchfcr/ 
w^^yajsid^Jfof^,  ^^^c*^»  W*  /|q;^,G<I^8  o»q  rtghfihtaa  in 
h^^nJy^p)ftC^9fu'AP*MH^^'  iP-  *^!)WOW»tHWllQif:-J|htf  Ic!W» 
course  he«6^j:j)f;|:l>Wif»jyiffc;  iii^^ufutiejpc^mipd^  /'hmiI  IlW'deriij^ 
bcwg,^4ftfi4loWT?^*vc^!i»«  typpfia^pcp  >an4oi9in9»<:  aod  mliedas 
SbBtfjw«»f  JFP**n}|wl^4P^*^  tqg4irt«ti'#gi^§i^imi»»n9hek^ett4yq 
places  ;  and  this  he  speaks  of,  not  only  as  the  fruit fif(tto(^«) 
ceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mer- 
<^y)f#^MlTWftcqf«Ure,?rj^he$  of  his  igjft^if  ;nbf^geaQ«  isiidt>p6dl}oQ 

t%fli^)9l^3(»hfi*iit  ^)hy  IWihvMWpfe  *»  jtl«  ^&/oftGo^i.::ifl«idw 
aPWf^ft^'ffif^^  <»YeFidlpdfl^e#^  thaKit:  .Isf^bf  %racbv4nd^rtrt«b 
e|^^9%  hfHT^'i^^^^oVOffea  r  aad  dM  fifui*  /oitiivit^riii^^tiyg 
^iptWit^^flriis^tipl ourselves,  1m\  is  Qod'sgift^andittet  ym^ 
acsfjiwiwJ^  fifld:9  wi^flwilrfwP'j   tftd  Aat  aU  ife  «iwkigi*iw^ 

Wp^(flf*v^^^?^W^l^'^^«l<^  lw»rO}stic»Mq<a!d.  i'ScoBphrig 

iMii<<iOii  M^orjoiv/  Off  ri  :.: "'  ; ' .  -•  v  ''-  ■•:  <?••'  ■'  ■  /  ^^X'lOir  311; 
-ji-^  Jfi  mid  Viri  ba&  ,1^  )'•  3  '  ..■:''i  »  .'  '  -'  ■•'  «:♦»■  ■■'''•••'■'  *f'i'^'-'l 
;>;M^  tniSf^*  iMnh  iS'^okfeli  citA9  a:glorioii»viihy«tBr)rnDf "^ 

G|(#^iKilU40|lfr>yifd|ift(i>M»  «i>d idetwaBuhodfroiiiiiiie loMida^ 

tio&f^f^^  .«c>fl(b(4i»iM4oti«n&)^Urpnfiej^ 
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^j^dSfflttii^  tfic^'l»n>lnke8r^fi*t^  -CMAftrfMaiifciiiiilHiMM  filter 
^  lir^ewhere;  as  tfi^  4uit  of  ^od^r ^^KMlifMi^JMiRf  Mtatebttrihi 

)^t^t.  I.  to.  >  ^"n^li^ y^iilaf  ^iiM«  the^iiiigg  iktiim9dmM^ 

4c,    The  apostle  <(  givea  thanks  for  the  faith  aiiSUkvb  iOMie 
'  WosfigM/tV^  l»e)MAP«0^lirBaSkne«, 

*/»(%  WilY  in  itt  Wridb«(i  aHd'  rtklg^ht/^igi^dtbla^  ibtyiluMml* 

veranoe,  and  tbat  xhtf  iiuf^'bd'^ttial)(;'lii«lil>teoflM«pw4  ^ 
7tcVailii^."''  (»^^^^4/«l?iW^'ftl•ifwifl^»a*^fto«»  from 
^"OodiUi^'e  giver. ''i^Mll'«i%i'«iflbMd  «i(ftrrd«iefthatetbMr 
^  faith  Vad'  ktt<^ba^  W!ilir«M'<eBtad^'^^ 
^irifidon^  and^pnidencci  and  walking  worthy  of  UMnUM^iliii 
^iliveriaij'obedfenJe;^^  iftai)^^^^'4!^eM)«rilfi9 
We  (a  eraceV  iM  iMh^  atr(iii^tfiM£ll^4n^f^all4;f beibilM«ver- 
'!'ai^andch^tJytti^9^l!A  «befr<  d^^i»e<9i<iadt^Miiio«vidc 
"" '  W^tTbri))dfV6^fa,'^aH^i^^  Min^Obd^^^V^  *tfiAMa£od 
^^  iis  t^^  determining  cans^  ;^  eMi^  why ^ido^  <!>«  i>»Mtife»ny 

'' t£a(dod^>j^oifl(r  ^^tb^'^r  ^^^  hiHMt 

§  .his  determination  whether  Ihey  shall  have  thoAbcntaot? 
;''sp^aksb¥'b»lH{'^6i^u(^^  he* 

nncjrcumcision  of  your  flesh,  liatif^iM  ^[uiiricMiedtBl^dther 

^^'^^2.  ary.|^^jg,;.i^^^^  tfe><4ti)a^off|liKi*atf^awftwMMn." 


in 


^0£ 
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fts  tofuching  brotherly  love,  yo^,  mo^^  op^Jiihat  I  sbpuld,  wtijte 
tiBlo  you  ;  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  otue 

S«iiiyvteFc<Mrvfi*td^laf^r«n^  of  ^p^jj^fjcj^ 

",«eafi«€iirift|n^mai^l^  jf  t)^\Jb9^^cfii^  pn^^h^a^ 

ro^.^ru**  !rhe9a-.i-f  r^4  af^  H^,  ^j  b^rj^n^^jp  ,^ip\  ^^p|,a|^ys 
1o ft9[jy6iifirteoin8#*r'9K>IMnifrit}»  gjp^wej'h, / p^pdyjg)^^^ 
MN«9iBHtf  >dr  tM^'oMieC  yqiijfJJr  tOT4iijii,/B^  ^Jbc^,^^nd^^  4 
j^^:th«tr!»w^^tfkw?y;  in.  iy<mf.,frr.yiHij  fi^r^iftqi^  p^tf5pce  ^^all 
1:^  ^«ir4iu^ottdciiawd^»^iQK*.  .,,.r,  ,,,,j  ;,n.-- !,,  .';m37 
f-To-^  ^/rao[^apli•tWAf»lB♦'<Mr%.hisJDvm.pf^^»,»l^4^ 
Ti-^iHtfijf^fi :>T(ito;ri».d.  ^lf;thfy«l»:fr9pqi,.(fodvfh<«)^  ^^btlqsij^so 
rc'jriwrj]pr4y«r8r|ft-iWKPa^  Spii(^t,^ 

rL?iD(Tte/p9#fAi»t.'ai|cribaap^r8opa'  pi 
7Ji|Mt{Q£^^valWi.^l«d«:^u^q^ipii,;,. ' 
I  >!ipohen>df,.SBoiibrvMI^  ^as  hfbw  !^« 

boy^g^^lfctf:  fB|»ljR)9eMtoat„i^  ?fnr..^ 

ioitW  fpMei>f.^l^)li9il)#f  p9W^^d, 

^  *o«iiDd/^  ,;-   ..V    M...,  ,.w.   .,,,.,^r„    n,r.r,:.n-.^^^^frf'^ 
rJ  oHS.^Timi^b  9*;r::^  Wh^.hl^h..Wfid^i«i;Wvd  c^lc^^us  wjg  an. 
holy  callingf  not  according  to  out  ^o|^9),l^t  f cc^Qrarhe  to  hn 
'./i<fclBa  pnhpoacr)an4jg}iaeg,.;ir)4fW^^Siv^n  us  in^ (i jifjjt Jcsub 

Heb.  xiii.  30,  31.    <<  Now  the  God  of  peacct  who  brought 
v/^«|paii  Ao^k^Ik)  4^jWr:2x>rd:.(ps\^siTtbat  ^at  spe^herd  of 
*'  >r«hef>alMap9r{^tlbiMgh..tiie  b)ood    erf. /^hi^^^i^Yerlasi^ng  .cove- 
nant, make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  io  h» 
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''^?.^%'m^^fm3. 


yi9i\U    working  in  you  that  which  is   well  plfiBsiCNgi  in  his 


o4w»p«r«<J'^t*T4ii!i{>-  i.  5.*  James  i. 'i:;-.rf.  "'l^'V  »Ay 'mSn* 
litW'WiidtttH,-  let  t.itnaskttoF'GddV  i«ai'giVefli''ir!iflTi6MJ' 
any  Mdu^Hraldetb'  not,  and  it  Shalt  be  giv^H'kiinl    "MWrn' 


I^t'«l«(t'lH4t:n«n'^lnrtc  He<stia«  tibtafn'afly  tHing  „..».,*  *^.uc 
A^'d^BlfcWSftattf  ftell  'U  onMabie'ft.-klI  hf/VaVr'iOT^^^ 
in  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect' ^to.lbci^aras 
b*?iWw^t?  'liiaVfe'  Talffi^*  itiitl  ^i  TsinfcWej  'single  Seii^.  iUd 
whatJ«H«  fe  itMfehthtf'ap^itle  trfls^  wisdom,-  fcV'^  '^^*%h 
fflrm^bftapiiKV  iVrib. '  "  the  Wisdom  thk'is  ffiVnllfeve  is 
fiwt>5«iris ftWdftr'p^atJi^Je,  geAt^fei  ^atideas^  Vo^ife' V^^i^te^,*' 

hy^l^6iAsf.  >  ^Anc!  the  fhiitbf  rtght^ousiiess  14  soiif  in'Sfeace^ 


ioi#iftg»iwrt^fthVtftapter,  He  M  sp'oKcn  oi  as  tne  givctpt 
ihli'«i«iVfett^  htriem  6f  tttit  kirrfr'  eVel'f^.ihiHif^'fr^  'SSl 
anj^^hftfife^ibf  l^id  tiarttire  of  ligh't  oi*  VPis'dom,  oKmoraf  ^|oc!af  ^ 
and  this  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  bis  mere  will  an(f  m^s-*^ 
uHd.  ''*Vfe«Mf6  16, '17,'  WJ  ^•^  Bb  not  eW,  Vny  b^Uv^'A  Bi^S/ren, 
E»^iy«<*«''g}ft;  laftd'fevery  perficfc  ^^fK  ikWtSWh'il^i]' 
cMi^\)f.^'nn'rMti  the  Rith^r  ofli^htsv^trth'tv^o^A)  Is^go  va"^' 
TiaM^A^fr hbr 'feKftdow'  oT turning;  Of  iiik  J^fi  W6f^|4t^&e  ? 
u^Mf  Ifh^  M^Ji-d-  bf  Wilih,  that  wd  sh6ul^  fefe  i'^iiS'  o?  fiM'! 
frittdbfAisitY^lbfe^*  'Sii  Jbhnl-lVa^tf'iif.4l^''''^  •^'^^' 
brtFltt^^ikoi)^'  6Uhh  'apostle,  ahd  c6aHb^i8n-i>?^jrA^^{irlcl*' 

g<«*litfrt>trr  €od. '  Iri  Uie  prdcriling 'vfe'iS^ii?'ii^e  ^^aV^Hra{&^* 
th«J<^H«'\4t6r6  <6,*rtbtto'lay  theiftiftii'  ^{  ^^di'^XAsVoM^^^ 
ch*«ga«PQM,^ndt3h  Ihatdttafei^n  hi  W6u%  KkVMeni  Sc  «h2'' 

siwiiHfciit^i^^goot^^ift!  mi\Mif6ii,  %l%h'mT^M'\^'' 
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m^y^J.^hen  (le  jy  qu  j  jj  ^-^  signify  .tad's,  pprf^^Jlc^^       YfMhl>M 

ife^^sjVjij  heVr^  o^^^  and.  dedaMre.i  unto,  yam  tHa|Lf.Qi>d;i|ftr 

lijB;litJ,^  w3  in  hjnijjis.  no  ^darkness  at  aUvj  ir  we  wjrthftli  ifBu 
lu^vCjicjlowsh^  bi«n,  ^d  valkJn  .d*rHpf5fp,Mv«rli©9:^^J 

do  'not  yic'trjiiiK*'  '  Buf  if  all  mpral,  goo^ia  Enoijo^^QpdrQPil^l 
cljh  dWrijY^^^  (jift  r  t|i9i^.tlie,TY«xy  ftr^ttgfK)Al 

<fcteiymipaivon  of  tha  vfilj,  And  cveifjj  gQort.ij?4B|fW;W«?fti<rf*«^*fi 
•sl^Uncp^i^  ?9.,'  ...^,^^  ..  ,_.>.':•,!  '.'..  r-  r>  p'  i  ^fno  ni 
y^ J teV  C^... V.  .  "Elect  ivcfordiiQg.tf^}ihfr./i>reJiJ»>i»«k^ 
of.j9Q(},  t,hro})^!j  s^n^lificaik^  ^f,.ihe  .Spg^ritjigi^r^  sbfM9nwi^ 
BUssedbc  tlifl  God  fln^^ip^tber  pf  our  l^or^i  ^^^\^H(i^wM 
wfio^  iicqordingjp  J?U^lMindaut^wcj;,kath  bf^9?^^  M9iA$9iflA 
unto  ft:liv^,^^^^  ^^^^'':  <I?^:  ^  ^l^^^S  ho|w^.Vf?i,.(i»M?!4h0)li«^lJi  tftil 
be  begotten  froni^tb^.  deacj*  biho  phra9e.]Q|C  <bf Z^cjn^  .Ti^rt^irrf 
iTijpnt,fs  tbe  saniie,as  toJ)C  rj^iscdrfrom,tJti^,flc$^rn%ll;Qftto?^^o 
i/  J a/i|[,cv.  j,,5  )  »|  h^  tbe.resurncctiyn  pf,^si)s  ^I>rA#,ffp?i  *« 
dcH  ib  an  jpheri^ncQ  iniCprryptiWetaP^  »9dpfiM>ri?^p«r:Yfidof 
in'liei^vch  fov^you^  j^^bg  arp  k«p.tjl^y  tbe»p.oi?ieri^Qf^rtww«lHy 

B^V'-i?$1r.j;  lli»v    .i\n  ^  .'  !'•    ■'; ''    )-'•  -f.  ■-  't.>' 'jr<pi  <*  -rn  im/. 
'  Ph|i)ij),/i[i, .  l4..   «  Jt  JU  .Gpd.tbat  w<yk^tbii^  3^w))#th  .Hir-.. 
\vjh  and  to,  d<^  .of  hi?  good  pleasure*"  ,  Thej>I^io^:nif)8iiiJ^:9{:f 
this  text  18,  \^^^ 

giyi^s^b^^^M^^^^  and  alpf?  gables, ua  .^9 1?>^/^twiH'ia,«*eW«if 
tipn  V  ^r  tjhiaj^ij  \>Y  ^li?  eflicifiKicy  giyc^ J^pljhah^,!!^  ftlHl^bQii; 
deed.  And  t|i^.Ay)Ijl.Twajn,tj^^  pl?in  fiWfllog  i^  4*iW«lflnl 
after^  tWs  forj  pii  gppM/JPca  have  work^^  WRop>U  a)ibQHWnd 
y^rsloijgeV^  i/.  j>n^^yf,^hem, shall  reripaia,caf^rui,.|pi  J^lHtBJq  ' 
It  will,  be  Ibe  ipdisp^t^bj^  incaning  of.  jt,  l>prwi^$Qti|^iM3.^ 
tbiir  criticisms  on. tbq  ^pr(l,i^ipypj^^^c,  I  qiie^iQn  whf^bwPiaj^flJ 
word  cap  be  j^^  fif^^}}  .\>|C.CJr/5ek  ^i)gV^a^>.i?W^e>WB^rio 
ai^^e^ap^  s^^i^cgnj^pf  ^ 

lisn^  Concordance. 
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4T3  EFFICACIOI7S  GRACSL ' 


$61.  Bf  thedispotiiisor  detemiiiiBgOMist  of  «1 
I  nMO,  ftcamc  that  dkpotet^  otders  or  deterMinMt 
we  ikall be  aciUiOftf  possessed  of  tkebeacfit  or  Dol;  aftdtto 
Mme  cMae  mmf  be  said  to  be  an  efficadoya  or  oflRBClual  cmio* 
That  eouao  only  can-  be  said  to  be  ao  eficadoos  cauaet  vboar 
eficieocy  dotetniBes,  iieachesy  and  produces  the  effect. 

A  beto^  nmf  be  the  detemwer  and  disposev  of  an  ofoel^ 
amdaoi  properly  an  efBdent  or  eficadous  caiiae*  Beeauae^ 
tkoogh  he  determines  tiie  futurity  or  tbe  etentf  yet  there  ie 
no  poaitiee  ettciency  or  power  of  tbe  cause  tbat  reecbee  aodf 
pioduces  the  effect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  i 
leg  of  effideocy  or  power. 
.  CoDoeming  the  giver'^  being  a  iKifieaer  or 
let  us  connder  tlwt  objection,  that  wlwii  a  nan  gieesto abe|^ 
gar,  he  does  hot  offer,  and  leaves  it  with  the  determinalio^eC 
the  beggar^  wiUt  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the  thlag  of^ 
feved*  la  answer  to  this  I  observe,  tbat  in  the  instance  helbre 
us,  the  Tocy  thiag  giten  is  the  fnut  of  the  bounty  of  the  giver* 
The  thing  given  is  virtue,and  tbis  conaiets  in  the  determtaatfea 
of  (he  Midiaataoa  and  wilL  Therefore  the  determhiaiaon  of  the 
will  iathe  gift  of  God;  odierwise  virtue  is  «ol  fais^  gift,  m^ 
it  is  an  inconsktenee  to  pray  to  God  to  give  it  to  «is»  Why 
should  we  pray  to  God  to  give  us  such  a  determinalMi  of 
wMlt  wlkefr  that  proceeds  not  from  lum  bnt  ourselveS'  f 

^  6^  Eiwry  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  argues,  that 
man's  title  to,  and  fitness  lor  heaven,  depends  on  some  gceat 
divine  influence^  at  once  cansing  a  vast  change,  and  ant  anf 
■neh  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to  pasahf 
men  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.  Tlw 
eseeeding  diversity  of  the  autes  of  men  in  another  werldy  aa* 
guea  it. 

f  69.  Armiaiana  maheagreat  ado  about  the  phaaaeir* 
f^nkiikh  grace.  Bat  the  grand  point  of  controversy  resilf  i^* 
what  is  it  that  deteimines,  diaposesy  and  deeidea  fhr  matter^ 
whetitortiiereshallhaaMnetinneintheheaitetaofr;  aai; 
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bflflfe*?  te^WarW^  W^.??#<^?e»-wr  light  9L04  d"*«(Ji9^^  th^, 
»V*9ift?9Wl«e*e.W^iWJ».alar|i,  pwa^oxicsa  and  ijid^civcverjrc 
vhere  U  t^n^Q^r .of  ^presuQp>  as  ibe  .spriptMresi  m\fst  bt^^ 
t<?^^«^a.t^^9ix;9P^3leat  yrijth  Armio/iai)  opinions^  by.  wbe^ev* 
eV,jHj9»^thi%lij^,cftme  p  pftss^  wbelfccr  through^the  di^pi^^ 
^flSf9A^^^?^J  jof  ciUtoxn^  or  b3r  any  otber  cause. .  .It;.is  tq. . 
^fif't^ttWi^  ^bia  tbia  1^  &v^  jfQr,  the  rule  pf  ^  as^sj  and 
>^^t^.•frf^^:P*^*^  leArq,e^,  w4  .agcuratc^  an^l  jpiencinjUn^^ 
critics,  and  men  of  vast  inquiry  and  al^yi  in^a.ntiqiiit)r,|lji4t^f9r 
i^**«lfti<.»cWW».oJ.eTei;y^gft.a9^ 

lW««l,.:  J^.Uu§^bftfuC|.hQw  unequal  a9d  ij^fiO  thj?  P^V^j 
m^fi?f:J^P^  ^  I?Wtr.Wpr9Pfsr.t9an.sjfpr|h^ppddc|igj^^ 
^,i^  Ji^mi^p  ivill  takfi  Aubterfu^e  ^  pm^O^^a^pta  Y^st  ^Ver-"; 
Hwi:Qf  iB>We>  .airppg;,h.diypr^lt3r-cf  .age.^,aj\j(qaiio}^  ^hatj 
iWJiRp^jV^  ;Wd^  tljiCWi»?l,Y55ifiC<Mja,jMj^r.5pch,9L  prc;e^cp  !^ 
ij^.  W9T4ft-wyW*^^^4  %«icufft  Vbtjov  .,  It.  i?  notJin^the^nfttureL 
<^,1»v4^;tP.do  i|. .  ^t.tl^i^^rafe,  jai^uj^ig  ift  iu.9ftturc  l^s/?4^ 
op^enpy  toxqwiu|ini<vitc  iAe^,.  x^  ;  ^ .  O  ■  -  ••  v  >  n  . r  h.^, 

noryetdoe;^  Cod  do  soxnei  AQ)^  we^.d^tbe  re^tf   ^i{t,G|i^^ 
does  alii  and  we  do  all»     God  produces  all/ and  we  act  all. 
^9P^^t^  ii!l>dt.h^  jpro4u^;€Sj|  V^^^VUT  ovix^tcts,..  ^od^  |ha 
VV.PWKi«^  W**^"^  Wf  *PW^9;f  wu.oply  ^rc  the  prqp^r  Act- 
•*ft*^    Xi^^.arcji  ia  diffc^ig^rfjsp^qt^  I5;h^lj;  gassJv^,^ and^ 

i^uj. active.  .  .  ..    ;.,. ;  ;■ , ;; .;;  ^ .; ;,\ '  .;.;  ''■;  ;^* 

^  .  |n  thjB  ^criptfire^  the  nfunti  t^in^  ^^^  represented  as  from 
G^  aqd.fr^tn  us.  9p^  i^  s^d  to  con\'«rti,^,^d  men'arp  saidf^ 
to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a  new  heart,  and  we  are* 
commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises  th^ 
lWt«i.^^«,W^/B,.Q9ipi5^ai}^cil^tj  (^ijfijp^ls^^o^r^^wn  ^^s ; 
»Qj  pi^rdjr .bqic^us^  w^  must  '  "  '-^-^  v..  _ 

effect^  hut^i^e  ^effect  itself  is 
i^p/ar.<;  ^r^^fiahlt^tq  ^.  '^;t%.^ 
to  will  and  to  do." 

Vot.  V.  3M 
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%  6!f.  Christ  My«9  ttet  nb  Dther  thftn  tbose  wbrai  >(lfii 
Father  ^rtn*^  tvHl  totixe  to  him  ;••  and  Stebmg  supposel 
tion^  btit  khMt  V9htm  the  Father  dra^s  in  this  sense,  vis.  bj 
ferM  ghi^  thetn  a  t^cbable  spirit,  he.  But  this  was  (aba 
fii  6tt  In  the  Apostle  Pattl  and  others ;  at  least  he  did  not 
ghre  It  lb  answer  to  prayer,  «s  theii*  schema  supposes,  and 
mtmt  suppose  \  else  tfficacious  grace  is  esublisbed,  md  tfai 
Ibcttf  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it^  is  ovenhroim. 

%  6S.  When  Christ  ^78,  John  it^  ^  Otheir  sheep  hare  i 
i^lttch  are  n6t  of  this  fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  Im 
iaeant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then  of  a  teachable  ^Bspoai* 
tioh.  Many  ef  th^tn  would  be  dead  before  the  gospel  could 
be  spread  among  the  Centiles ;  and  many  of  the  GetiUM 
were  doubtless  broujght  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a 
teachable  disposition.  And  unless  God*s  decrees  and  effica^ 
tibu's  gtace  made  a  difference^  it  Is  unreasonable  to  supposa 
toy  other^  than  that  tnultitodes,  in  countries  where  the  apea* 
tito  nevtr  preached)  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  eountrtek 
Where  they  did 'gO)  and  so  they  nbrer  wer6  tHtMigbt  in  ae* 
cording  to  the  words  of  Christ,  ^  Thosb  whom  the  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  me.'*  Christ  speaks  of  the 
Father's  giving  them  as  a  thing  past,  John  x.  39.  «  My  Fath« 
fcr  whith  gave  thert^  me.** 

When  Christ  speaks  of  Aien*^  beii%  drawVi  to  hihi,  he  doel 
hbt  mean  any  preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  thd^ 
having  the  gos^l,  but  a  bdng  converted  to  Christ  by  fdth  ft 
the  ge^l)  revealing  Cbri;it  cruciBed,  as  appears  by  John  xS. 
32.  ^  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  meft 
6nto  nw.**  Acts  tv.  9.  ♦*  Purifying  their  hearts  by  fedth.** 
^'h^r^r^  We  are  not  to  suppose  God  first  purified  the  heart 
With  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit  it  for  &ith. 

The  apostlie  says,  ^  without  fklth  it  is  impossibte  tb  pleaisi^ 
God.**  Therefore  it  Is  not  possible  that  persons  shouM  have^ 
before  Edth,  those  virtues  that  aife  pecQHatljr  MAiabl^  to  God^ 
Ks  Stebbiifg  supi;>o  des. 
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f  AT.  The  Apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  4o  pot  {^rajr 
in  faith,  we  have  nq  reason  to  expect  to  receive  anj  thiog^ 
md  particularly  not  to  receive  divine  wisdom.  And  there* 
lore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  vith  Stebbingt  that  persons 
first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and 
teachableness,  and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  thi^ 
God  has  promised  to  answer  these  prayers.  Christian  vir- 
tues being  every  where  spoken  of  as  ihe  special  effect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  hy  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  it% 
being  the  peculiar  fruit  of  grac^,  does  not  weU  confdst  wit|| 
Ihe  Arminian  notion  of  assi^tancey  viz.  Uiat  God  |s  pUigcd  to 
give  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  Jirom  hell,  because* 
forsooth,  it  ^  not  just  to  damn  us  for  the  want  of  that  whicli^ 
we  have  not  sufficient  means  to  escape  ;  and  then,  af^er  Go<l 
has  given  these  sufficient  ipeans,  our  improving  them  well  i% 
wholly  from,  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from  God  ;  an4 
the  tiling  wherein  Christian  virti^e  cpusistS]^  is  wholly  and  f^^ 
lirely  from  ourse^yes^ 

$  6^.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedomu 
This  appears  by  2  Cof.  vili.  16,  17.  <<  Thanks  be  to  God 
which  put  the  sau^e  earnest  care  into  tlie  heart  of  Titus  for 
jtou  i  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  being  more 
forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.''  So  that  hie 
forwardness  being  put  into  his  heart  by  God,  and  hb  being[ 
forward  of  his  ovrn  accord,  are  not  inconsistenti  one  with  %kP 

$  69.  According  to  Anninian  principles,  nien  have  ^ 
goo4  and  honest  heart,  the  very  thing  that  is  the  grand  re- 
quisite in  order  to  God's  acqeptance,  and  so  the  proper  gran4 
condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken  of  in  tbc; 
4C.ripturea  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of 
aalvatioA. 

See  StebUng,  page  48 This  good  and  honest,  meek  aa4 

humble,  sincere  heart,  they  suppose  they  have  before  they, 
have  faith,  repentance  or.  obedience.  Yea,  they  themselves 
lipid  this  previous  quaUficatton  tp  be  the  grand  and  essential 
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requisite  in  order  to  God's  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ; 
80  that  they  greatly  insist  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be 
surely  saved,  though  they  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  the 
gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness,  which 
are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  them....* 

$  70.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by 
virtue  at  first,  according  to  Arminian*principles,  or  how  we 
come  by  our  first  virtue  ?  Is  it  natural  ?  Is  there  some  vir- 
tuous disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  world  ?  Bat 
bow  is  that  virtue  ?  That  which  men. bring  into  the  worM 
is  necessary,  and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent* 
and  it  is  not  at  all  from  our  free  will.  How  then  can  there 
be  any  virtue  in  it  according  to  their  principles  ?  Or  is  our 
first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
without  any  endeavor  or  effort  of  ours,  to  be  partly  the  cause 
of  it  ?  This,  to  be  sure  cannot  be,  by  their  principles ;  for* 
according  to  them,  that  which  is  not  at  all  from  us,  or  that 
we  are  not  the  causes  of,  is  no  virtue  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly 
from  our  endeavors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  S[Hr- 
it  ?  This  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend  to  hold  ;  £>r  they 
assert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there  can  be  no  virtue* 
Stebbing^  pages  27,  28,  and  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places. 
If  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  partly  from  our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire 
whether  those  endeavors  that  our  first  virtue  partly  arises 
fr^m,  be  good  endeavors,  and  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer 
be  in  the  aflirmative,  this  contradicts  the  supposition.  For  I 
am  now  inquiring  what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue 
we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from  virtuous  endeavors 
preceding  that  first  virtue  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  be- 
fore the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good 
endeavors,  they  have  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exer* 
else  of  any  good  disposiiion,  or  any  good  aim  and  intentioot 
or  any  virtuous  sincerity  ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such  ef« 
forts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  baviS 
to  produce  true  moral  goodness  in  the  hejirt  i 
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Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree 
of  moral  good,  have  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  from 
good  principles  and  for  good  endsf  For  in!itance>  can  a  man's 
doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  senutive  appetite  of  his 
own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worldly  profit,  have  any  kind  of 
tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disin- 
terested benevolence,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  prin* 
eiple  ?  Certainly  an  act  perfectly  void  of  benevolence,  has  no 
more  tendency  to  procfuce  either  an  habit  or  act  of  benevo- 
lence, than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  something, 

$71.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  prepared  to  receive  and  well  improve  the  word ; 
as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teachableness,  &c.  And 
supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably 
made,  page  106,  which  supposes  that  some  degree  of  virtue 
must  be  exercised  in  prayer.  For  surely  they  do  not  suppose 
any  thing  else,  beside  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
religion,  is  acceptable  to  God.  I  suppose  they  will  not  deny, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respett  to  the  divine 
bdng,  as  well  as  some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their 
own  souls,  to  make  any  external  act  of  religion  in  them  at  ail 
acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  wicked,  so  des- 
dtue  of  virtue,  that  they  have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable 
prayer  to  God.  They  have  not  now  so  much  respect  to  God 
or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline  them  to  pray  at  all.  But  they 
live  in  a  total  neglect  of  that  duty.  Now,  I  would  inquire^ 
how»  these  men  shall  come  by  virtue,  in  order  to  acceptably 
praying  to  God  ?  Or  how  is  it  within  their  reach  by  virtue  of 
God's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  come  by  it,  save  by  God's 
sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  God  for  it,  and 
so  obtain  it  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is 
supposed,  that  they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  ac- 
ceptably, and  this  is  the  very  thing  inquired,,  bow  they  come 
by  the  virtue  necessary  in  order  to  their  making  acceptable 
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prayer  ?  Op  ikaN  tbey  work  the  virtue  in  ^hemseWe*  whoUf 
Vfithout  God's  assistance  ?  But  this  is  contnvrf  to  vh«t  they 
.  pretends  vi?.  that  all  virtue  is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  aod 
essistance  of  God)  which  they  allow  te  be  evident  (xy  thfft 
scripture,  <<  wiihout  me  ye  can  tfa  nothktgJ*  Or^  is  God  oUis** 
edi  to  give  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  qhtain  it,  without  their  pra)FT 
ing  for  iti  or  having  virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  hioi  ?  That 
they  do  not  pretends  For  they  auppo&e  the  eoaditien  ef  OlH^ 
obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  cmr  sinking,  fcc.  asking*  8ie> 
and  besides,  if  God  gives  U  withom  their  first  seeing  it,  that 
will  make  God  the  first  detertnining  efficient,  yesi  the  mere 
wgid,  sole  author  pf  it,  without  their  doing  eny  thing  tavard  it^ 
vrithout  their  so  much  as  seeking  Qf  aakiag  for  it }  whioh 
would  be  entirely  Xh  overthrow  their  i{0-hole  ^b<fn^,and  would^ 
by  their  principles,  make  this  virtue  i|o  virtue  at  atf)  h^caus^ 
not  at  all  owing  tQ  them,  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs^ 

If  they  reply?  they  must  in  the  first  place  am^idUr :  Thej 
are  cc^aUe  of  conaideratioR  ;  and  if  they  would  QonsMer  ae 
they  ought  apd  ms^y,  tbey  woul^  douhtleas  {iipy  to  Q<»d,  an4 
a3k  his  help ;  i^  every  ntian  natuPaUy  has  sqb^  vjirtue  la 
Kim,  which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  ewrase  so 
i%v  as  to  cause  him  to  pray  in  ^xf^  measure  imeptaMyt 
without  any  !iiew  gift  from  Gad....!  answer,  this  is  in<xia^jwt* 
ent  with  many  of  their  principles.  \i  is  so,  that  «iea  shoi^d 
naturally  have  some  virtue  in  them.  For  what  is.  natural  is 
necessary  ;  is  not  from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavor^ 
and  free  acts  i  but  prevents  (hem  alU  and  therefoce  cannot  hm 
their  virtue.  If  they  say»  no.;  consideration  wili  not  stir  vp> 
any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  theq»  to  praf 
virtuously  i^  but  God  has  obliged  himaelf  to  give  virtue  eoousll 
to  enable  them  to  pray  and  Sjcek  acceptably?  if  they  will  con- 
sider :  I  answer,  this  is  more  than  they  pvetend.  They  dQ 
not  pretend  that  God  has  promised  any  new  grace  to  a9>y  vauB^^ 
on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seeking,  knowing,  kc. 
apd  if  they  should  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  pvoimae  OA 
lower  terms,  they  had  best  produce  the  promises*  and  teU  ua 
what,  and  where  they  are.  If  they  say,  serious  conaideratioii 
itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  goody  an4  there  is 
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«n  ittl{rficit  pWiyet  iti  it  t6  th«  Suprertife  Beltig  lb  gtiide  thenk 
into  Xht  wa]r  to  their  haptnt^ess:  1  answer.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  ttierfe  fs  an  Ittiplicit  pl*a]rer  in  tAeit  eonsitleration,  atill 
they  allow  that  prayer  must  be' in  som6  meaaufe  acceptable 
prayer,  in  order  to  hi  Mug  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  con- 
sequently must  ha?6  sbme  tiegree  of  virtuous  inspect  to  God, 
8tc.  and  if  «o,  then  the  same  questitin  returns  with  all  the 
afnremenUoned  difficulties  over  again,  viz.  How  came  th6 
profane,  thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  this  ne# 
tirtue,  this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  In  thift 
serious  cohsideration  and  implicit  prayer  ! 

IF  they  say,  tliere  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicSlt 
prayet  in  the  first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked^ 
profkne,  careless  person^  tnakes  a  good  improvement  of  what 
grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  otherwise,  God  has 
dbliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  in  that  general  promise, 
<<  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  a* 
btmdance  :**  Then  I  answer,  here  is  new  virtue  in  his  mak- 
ing a  good  improvement  of  what  Common  assistance  he  had, 
Which  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement 
of.  How  came  lie  by  this  new  virtue  ?  Here,  again,  all  the 
aforementioned  difficulties  return.  Was  it  wholly  from  him- 
self? This  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend.  Or  is  God 
e^liged  to  give  new  assistance  in  order  to  this  new  virttie  by 
any  promise  ?  If  he  be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  prortiisei 
It  i&  absurd  to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  as* 
distance  they  have ;  fol*  that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  af* 
ier,  vis.  How  comes  he  by  that  new  virtue,  making  a  good 
improvement  ef  what  he  has,  when  before  he  bad  not  virtue 
ettough  to  make  soch  an  improvement  ? 

Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it  be  some 
afllictive  dispensation  of  providence,  or  some  other  outward 
dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the  difficiihy  is  the  Same. 
Itow  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance  ;  and  What 
is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  ittust  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any 
new  essistance  giten,  and  is  (h^m  Ood  no  otherwise  than  ai 
Aelbrmef  tieglecied  assbtance  or  grace  subserves  it.    Bdt 
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the  question  isy  whence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neglectiik^^ 
but  improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say 
that  a  roan  is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance 
improved  ?  Suppose  a  number  of  men  were  in  the  water  in 
danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore  throws  out  a  cord 
amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at 
length  one  of  them  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement 
of  it ;  and  any  should  inquire,  how  that  man  came  by  the 
prudence  and  virtue  of  improving  the  cord,  when  others  did 
not,  and  he  before  had  neglected  it ;  would  it  be  a  proper  an* 
swer  to  say,  that  he  that  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him 
wisely  to  improve  the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  lum  ? 
This  would  be  an  absurd  answer.  The  question  is  not,  how 
he  came  by  his  opportunity,  but  how  he  came  by  the  virtue 
and  disposition  of  improvement.  His  friend  on  shore  gave 
him  the  opporliinity,  and  this  is  all.  The  man's  virtue  in 
improving  it  was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case^ 
to  set  forth  from  time  to  time,  how  this  man's  discretion,  and 
virtue,  and  prudence,  was  the  gift  of  his  friend  on  the  shorCf 
bis  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  and  mere  good  pleas- 
ure, and  of  his  power ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  i 

Man's  virtue,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  must  con- 
sist wholly  and  entirely  in  improving  assistance :  For  in  that 
only  consists  the  exercise  of  their  free  will  in  the  affair,  and 
not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  their  virtue  must 
be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has 
no  hand  in  it.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discourse,  it 
spears  that,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue 
is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand  at  all  in  it. 

§  72.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of  the  S(ur» 
it  determine  the  effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing 
to  do  to  determine  in  the  affair.  The  soul  of  man  undoubted- 
]y,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with  respect 
to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the 
will  of  roan,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is 
the  effect  determined.    Thi9  determining  act  of  the  soul  is 
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Il6t<fefli6<l,  but  Apposed,  a4  it  is  the  effect  #6  AH  speaMng 
of,  that  th(j  idtttenee  of  God^«  ^tit  dettfrminel. 

97d.  The  i6ripttiTe  speaks  of  this  a«  the  reason  that  gbb^ 
n^en  have  virtuet  f^f  Go(/  haih  given  it  to  them  $  and  the  re^^ 
ibn  vfhf  bad  nten  have  it  not,  that  God  hdth  not  given  it  to  them^ 
These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is  the  detertiitil» 
ing  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

$f4.  Dr.  Ste1]Mng  innsts  upon  it,  that  conversion  is  the 
mi^cx  <yf  God's  Word ;  atid  Supposes  thart  therefore  it  is  d#^ 
]ll6t)6trat]telf  efideM,  that  it  must  needs  be  the  effect  of 
t6tn*i  fretf  Will,  and  itot  thd  necessary  effect  of  the  Spirit 
^  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  selftieteN 
ininatton,  it  c^An6t  be  the  effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  an^^ 
proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  the  effect  of  the  wordy 
is  a^  ineonslstent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
v^K h  ours,  Selfdetetmination  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  con^^ 
i^rsiofl's  beings  at  ail  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit. 

i  f9.  They  t^y  ihnt  commands,  thteatenings,  pretnises, 
ifititatlons,  counsels,  8cc.  ate  to  no  purpose  in  our  schemd.- 
Vctt  indeed  they  can  have  no  plate  in  their  scheme :  For  ih€tt' 
scheme  excttfdes  all  motive. 

i  76.  Jti  matiy  ffof (ieiilatS  their  scheme  ceflf<*adicti^  edm* 
iStih  sense.  It  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being 
should  continually  meet  with  millions  of  millions  of  real,  prop* 
A  cfisapfwintments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desives,  and  nOC 
cofitiftually  lead  a  distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  tontrar/ 
to  cdmmon  sense,  that.  God  should  know  that  an  event  will 
dirtainly  come  to  pass,  whose  Wnexlstence  he  at  the  sam# 
time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  i»  contrary  to  co  nmoA* 
sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself;  and  tha*  ^ 
thing  not  necensary  in  its  own  nature  nhould  come  to  pa^ 
Without  any  cauiie :  That  the  more  inilifferent  a  matt  it  iki  aaf 
int>ral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he'itf  Ice. 
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$  77.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determiiung$' 
then  a  gracious  man's  differing  in  this  respect  from  another^ 
is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of  God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to 
God  for  it ;  and  so  owe^  no  thanks  to  Gody  that  he  is  saved, 
and  not  others. 

But  how  coDtrar/is  this  to  scripture  !  Seeing  the  scripture 
speaks  of  the  gift  of  virtue>  and  of  the  possession  of  it»  as  » 
fruit  of  God's  bounty* 

^78h  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  dutyi  is  partly 
owing  to  asustance  or  motive  ;  if  hu  conformity  be  to  ten  de* 
gveeS)  and  it  is  in  some  measure)  v.  g.  to  the  amount  of  five 
degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance;  then  only  the  re- 
maining five  degrees  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himaelfy 
and  therefore  there  are  but  five  degrees  of  virtue. 

%79.  Dr.  Stebbtnff  says,  «  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  pas- 
sive and  active  in  his  own  conversion,"  and  he  represents  God 
as  partly  the  cause  of  man's  conversion,  anc^man  himself  as- 
partly  the  cause,  p.  208. 

Again,  Stebbing  says,  p.  354.  <(  Faith  and  regenefatlon 
are  our  works,  as  well  as  his  gifts,  i.  e.  they  arise  partly  iroai 
God  and  partly  from  ourselves."  But  if  so,  on  this  schemoi 
they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  works. 

Men's  salvatbn  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men 
ia  their  scheme,  and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  b  due  to  God, 
as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the  matter  be  consider* 
t^d  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  hold  that  man's  sal- 
vation is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue  ;  so  is  pardon  of 
flin,  deliverance  from  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  in  heav 
en  ;  all  b  for  man's  virtue.  3.  Rewardable  virtue  wholly  con- 
sists in  the  eacercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  They  hold 
that  a  roan's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardablOf 
than  as  they  are  from  man  himselH  If  they  are  partly  from 
some  foreign  cause,  so  far  they  are  not  rewardable.  It  being 
so,  that  that  virtue  which  b  rewardable  in  man,  b  entirely  fixing 
man  himself;  hence.it  is  to  himself  wholly  that  he  b  to  as* 
cribe  hb  obtaining  the  reward.    If  the  virtue,  which  is  that 
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tiling,  and  that  thing  only,  which  obtains  the  reward,  be  whof« 
ly  from  man  himself,  then  it  will  surely  follow,  that  his  ob« 
tuning  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  their  arguments  suppose^  that  men's  actions  are  no  far* 
ther  virtuous  and  rewardaUe,  than  as  they  are  from  them* 
selves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  will  and  selfdetermination. 
And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition  of  sal* 
Tation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is 
obtained.  And  this  being  of  themselves  only,  il  surely  follows^ 
that  their  obtaining  salvation  is  of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God. 
That  matter,  I  suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  beyond  all  contest,  how  much  they  do  as» 
cribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not. 

By  them,  solvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that 
gives  opportunity  to  obtSBA  salvation ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  of- 
fer and  makesthe  promises  But  theobtainingof  thethingprom- 
ised  is  of  men.  The  being  of  the  promise  is  of  God ;  but  their 
interest  in  it  is  wholly  ef  themselves,  of  thdr  own  free  will. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  roak« 
ing  the  offer,  and  giving  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvationt 
at  least  that  which  consists  in  salvation  from  eternal  misery, 
is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace  or  good* 
ness  of  his.  For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the 
offer,  and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  he 
had  not  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation.  For  they 
hold,  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men  miserable  for  Adam's 
an ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that  they 
cannot  avidd ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to 
preserve  or  save  ail  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their 
sincere  endeavors  to  do  their  duty  ;  and  therefore  it  certainly 
follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to  give  all  opportunity  to 
be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery  ;  and  consequently,  it  is 
no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  him  to  give  such 
opportunity,  or  to  make  the  offer  of  it.  So  that,  all  that  is  the 
fruit  of  God's  kindness  in  man's  salvation,  is  the  positive  hapt 
pmess  that  belongs  to  salvation.  But  neither  of  these  two 
thbgs  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  Gpd's  kind? 
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oesSf  neUber  hia  deliverance  from  rio,  nor  from  misery  in  }n$ 
trirtue  and  boliQefs ;  and  when  hereafter  he  aball  see  ike  xoi^ 
cry  of  the  damned,  he  Mrill  have  it  to  consider^  that  it  h  o^iay 
in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  that  misery. 
And  that  good  m^n  differ  fit>m  others,  that  shall  ^um  in  hel) 
to  all  eternity,  is  wholly  owing  to  themselves.  When  tbeyi 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  behold  some  set  on  the  (eft  banf 
^f  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand,  and  shall  se^ 
Ixow  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  would  act  according 
to  troth,  they  ought  to  takf  all  the  glory  of  it  unto  themselves  i 
and  therefore  the  glory  of  their  sslvation  belongs  to  tben\* 
For  it  is  evident  that  a  man^s  making  himself  to  differ  witk 
fcgard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  it 
from  another,  but  his  having  it  in  disiinction  frqin  otbersi 
being  from  himself^  is  ground  of  a  man's  boasting  and  glory- 
ing in  himself,  with  respept  to  that  benefit,  and  of  boasting  of 
it :  I  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  ^  Who  maketli 
thee  to  differ }  Why  hoastest  thon,  as  though  tbon  badst  n4 
f  eceived  it  I"    1  bese  words  plainly  imply  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  baasl^- 
V)g  in  the  affair  of  his  salvation.  Now,  let  us  con»der  what 
^es  give  groimd  for  boasting  in  the  apof^tle's  account,  and 
what  it  is  that  in  bis  account  exclude^  boasting,  or  ^Uts  off  oqv 
casioji  for  it  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apo»tle  says,  X  Cor. 
i  latter  end  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  det 
]iendence  on  God)  is  that  which  cuts  off  Q(^casion  of  boasting  | 
as,  our  receiving  our  wisdom^  our  holiness,  and  redemption 
through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselyes ;  that  Chri^  ii 
viade  to  us  wisdom,  justification,  kolinessi  and  redenipiion  i 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  is  of  God  that  ve  b^ve  any  part  in 
ChriHl ;  of  Mm  are  ye  in  ChrUt  /tf«w  ;  Nay*  furtiuMri  that  IJL  ia 
from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  visdoni,  bolinesibt  ll^t 
through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in« 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  msy  W»%  to  Scfif^ 
lure  representations  ia,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exQlude  cMff 
gkrying ;  that  we  should  be  wholly  and  every  w^y  depend** 
ant  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belcaigs.  tn 
salvation  \  and  that  we  haxe  sdl  from  the  bpnd  of  Ged»  by  his 
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fewer  and  gncz.  And  certainly  this  ia  wholly  inconsistent 
^ith  the  idea  that  our  holiness  is  wholly  from  ourselves  ;  and, 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ  rather  than 
pthers*  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  an  uni- 
versal dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glory 
to  ourselves,  and  is  a  proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the 
glory  of  the  things  belonging  to  man's  salvation  to  God,  is 
manifest  from  Rom.  xi.  35,  $6.  «  Or  who  hath  first  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For 
of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.** 

The  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  ugnificant.  If  we 
look  into  all  the  foregoing  discourse^  from  the  beginning  of 
chapter  ix.  of  which  this  is  the  conclusion,  by  not  giving  to 
God,  but  having  all  this  wholly  Jrom^  through^  and  in  Ood,  is 
intended  that  these  things,  these  great  benefits  feremention* 
ed,  are  thus  from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  our- 
selves. That  some  of  the  Jews  were  distinguished  from  oth« 
era  in  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Christians,  was  not  of  them* 
selves ;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  sheweth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy.  It  is  of  Goil  who  makes  of  the 
aame  lump,  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  uRto  dishonor.  It 
is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of 
bim  that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  1 1,  and  3S,  S4.  Not  first  of  our  own 
choice,  but  of  God's  election,  chap.  ix.  1 1....3y,  and  chap.  xi. 
S.  It  Is  all  of  the  grace  of  God  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
lie  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly  inconust- 
•nt  with  its  being  of  our  works ;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such 
a  manner  as  not  first  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking 
does  not  determine,  but  God's  election  ;  chap.  xi.  t.  It  ia 
«f  God,  and  not  of  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in,  that  were 
wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  unlikely  as 
to  any  thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse 
17*  Their  being  grafted  in,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing 
goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  severity  towards  oth- 
ers, v.  92.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it,  on  purpose  that  all 
flbould  be  shut  up  in  unbelief ;  be  left  to  be  so  sinfi^  that  he 
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might  have  mercy  on  all ;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  sair 
vation  of  all  to  be  merely  dependent  on  mercy.  Then  the 
apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Rom.  xi.  35,  36. 
•f'  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  bimi  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
to  him  again  ?  For  of  him>  and  to  him,  and  through  him, 
are  all  things  ;   to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen.**    • 

Again,  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit's  being  of  our 
works,  gives  occasion  for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has 
contrived  that  our  salvation  shall  not  be  of  our  warks,  but  of 
mere  grace,  Rom.  iii.  27,  Epb.  ii.  9.  And  that  neither  the 
salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but 
that,  with  regard  to  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship  and  his 
creation  antecedently  to  our  works  ;  and  his  grace  and  pow- 
er in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  his  determination  or 
purpose  with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and 
the  cause  of  them.    See  also  Rom.  3d.  4,  5,  9. 

And  it  is  evident,  ti^at  man^s  having  ^rtue  from  hlihselfy 
and  not  receiving  it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to 
differ  with  regard  to  great  spiritual  benefits,  does  give  ground 
for  boasting,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  iii.  37. 
And  this  is  allowed  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.  And  if 
so  in  them,  more  so  in  greater  things ;  more  so  in  that  whidd 
in  itself  is  a  thousand  times  more  excellent,  and  often  tboua? 
and  times  greater  importance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Arminian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the 
most  excellent  thing,  viz.  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  aposr 
tie  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most  honorable,  and  will 
bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  highest 
honor,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  highest  dignity  of.  man's 
nature  of  all  things  that  belong  to  man's  salvation  ;  in  com? 
parison  of  which,  all  things  belonging  to  that  salvation  are 
nothing  ;  that  which  does  infinitely  more  than  any  thing  else 
constitute  the  difierence  between  them  and  others,  as  more 
excellent,  more  worthy,  more  honorable  and  happy  ;  this  is 
from  themselves.  With  regard  to  this,  they  have  not  re* 
ceived  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great  thing,  they,  and 
they  only,  make  themselves  to  difier  from  others ;  and  this 
difference  proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God. 
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AgMtt}  in  tlie  apostle's  account,  this  scheme  will  give  oc- 
casion to  have  a  great  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not 
of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only. the  most  honorable  attidnment,  but  it  is 
that  which  men,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possessed 
of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than  in  any  thing  else  whatso- 
ever. For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their  own  sup- 
posed excellency,  as  in  their  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what 
sort  of  glorying  is  that,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scrip- 
tures do  chiefly  guard  against  ?  It  is  glorying  in  their  own 
righteousness,  their  own  holiness,  their  own  good  works. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  apostle's  account,  it  is  a  proper 
conuderatlon  to  prevent  our  boasting,  that  our  distinction 
from  others  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only  in  being  distinguish- 
ed in  having  better  gifts  and  better  principles^  but  in  our  be- 
ing made  partakers  of  the  great  privileges  of  Christians,  such 
as  being  engrafted  into  Chri^,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of 
that  olive  tree.  Rom.  xi.^17,  18.  <<And  if  some  of  the 
branches  be  broken  off,  and  ihou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert 
grafted  in  amongst  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  iatnea3  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manifest,  it  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  be- 
tween some  and  others,  that  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the 
apostle,  verse  32,  calls  upon  them  to  consider  this  great,  dis- 
tinction, and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  distinguishing  goodness  of 
God  only.  <(  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
God  ;  on  them  which  fell,  severity  ;  but  toward  thee,  good- 
ness." And  its  being  owing,  not  to  them,  but  to  God  and 
his  distinguishing  goodness,  is  the  thing  the  apostle  urges  as 
a  reason  why  they  shouU  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grace 
or  distinguishing  goodness.  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and 
the  scheme  of  our  salvation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as 
the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies)  that  all  occasion  of  boasting 
should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascribOf^U  to 
God's  grace ;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest 
privileges,  excellency,  honor  and  happiness  of  Christians^ 
ahould  be  that  wherein  they  do  not  distinguish  tbemselvest 
but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distingubhing  goodness. 
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Stebbing  ttronglf  assorts,  God  is  fioc  the  Ktttbor  tt  ttiaC 
dlflerenee  that  is  between  Mmtf  Md  others  that  wofiat  Are 
goody  and  others  bad. 

i  90.  The  Armiiiiarts  differ  amofi^  theffiMlte^.  Df. 
Whkb)^  supposes  what  GoA  does,  is  onl^  propositi^  IMrii 
Hiotives ;  bitt  that  in  attetidin^^  adverting  and  conskieHbgy 
ite  exercise  eor  liberty.  But  Stebbing  duppose^  that  the 
attention  and  censideratlon  is  itself  tho  thing  owing  M  the 
Spirit  of  God;  p.  2X7. 

$  91.  Stebbing  changes  the  que&tlon,  t^ges  333,  324. 
He  was  considering  w)ko  has  the  chief  glory  of  our  eonvef- 
sloH)  or  of  our  vtrtue ;  and  thero}  answering  objections,  en* 
deavors  to  prove  the  aflirinative  of  another  question^  viA« 
Whether  God  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of 
which  conversion  and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

$  83.  Stebbing  suppoites  that  one  thing  wherein  the  es- 
sistaiK^e  of  the  Spirit  consists,  is  the  giving  of  a  meek,  teach- 
able,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to  prepare  men  for  feitb  iitf 
Christ ;  pages  317, 359,  and  that  herein  consists  that  drawing 
of  the  Father,  John  vl.  44,  viz.  in  giving  such  a  temper  df 
mind- 

This  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that  goes  be- 
fore  conversion.  He  often  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  9t 
part  that  God  does.  And  he  speaks  of  this  as  that  part  wbiclif 
God  does.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God  doeSf 
in  distinction  from  the  part  which  we  do,  (for  so  he  speaks  el 
it)  is  wholly  done  by  God.  And  consequendy,  here  It  virtue 
wholly  from  God,  and  not  at  all  from  the  exercise  of  our  owif 
free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  oWn,and  all  other  Ar* 
minian  principles.  Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  disposi- 
tions  *a^  virtue,  p.  30,  S  1, 33,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  doetf 
in  a  peculiar  manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  he  there  also,  vi& 
page  359,  talks  inconsistently  with  himself ;  for  he  aup|tosee 
that  this  meek  and  teachable  tamper  is  given  by  Ged,  by  bit 
preventbg  grace  ;  and  also-  supposes)  th«t  alt  thai  have  thi^ 
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shatt  silrely  come  to  the  Father.  He  sayt^  page  ^16*  <(  It  it 
certainly  tnie  of  the  meek,  disinterested  man,  that  as  he  Witt 
not  reject  the*f^o.spel  at  first ;  so  he  will  not  be  prevailed  on 
by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  afterwards/* 

<<  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  be  may 
be  prejudiced  against  the  truths  (which  is  the  notion  of  a. 
meek  and  disinterested  man)  such  a  one,  I  say^  cannot  possi* 
bly  fail  of  bein^  wrou<^ht  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the  wor4> 
which  carnes  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reai'.on  re* 
quires,**  &c.  and  hlfi  wordsy  page  9il9,  are,  <«  John  vi.  37,  39« 
All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me  ;**  for  to 
be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing  with  being 
drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.     And  to  be 
drawn  of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted-  for  the 
reception  of  the  gospel,  by  the  preventing  grace  of  Gody  as 
has  also  been  proved.     Now,  this  preparedness  consisting^  as 
has  likewise  been  shown,  in  being  enJued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  given  of  the 
Father,  will  be  the  same  with  Christ*s  sheep.     And  the  sense 
ef  the  place  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  where  oar  Sav- 
iour says  that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,  i.  e. 
become  his  obedient  disciples.     This  text,  therefore,  bein|; 
no  more  than  a  declaration  of  what  will  be  certain,  and  (mor- 
ally speaking)  the  necessary  effect  of  that  disposition,  upon 
the  account  of  which  men  are  said  to  be  given  of  the  Fatheri 
(to  wit,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  when 
once  proposed  to  them.")     By  these  things,  the  preventing 
grace  oi'  God,  the  part  that  God  does,  in  distinction  from  the 
part  that  we  do,  and  that  which  prevents  or  ^oes  befote  what 
we  do,  thoroujjfhly  decides  and  determines  the  case  as  to  our 
conversion,  or  our  faith  and  repentance  ar.u  obedience,  not- 
withstanding all  the  liaiid  our  free  wi^is  supposed  to  have  in 
the  case  ;   and  which  he  supposes  is  whdt  determines  man'a 
conversion  ;   and  in^iists  upon  it  most  strenuously  and  magis- 
terially through  his  whole  book.     Stebbing  supposes  the  in- 
fliftnce  of  the  Spirit  necessary  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pages 
15.... 1 8.     He  (pages  17,  18)  speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit 
doesy  and  as  being  his  preventing  grace ;  abd  speaks  of  it  as 
Vol.  V.  3  O 
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always  eflfectual ;  so  that  all  such,  and  only  such  as  hatd  9^ 
will  believe.    See  also  pages  38....30. 

That  these  dispositions  must  be  effectual ;  see  pages  44 

This  teachable,  humble^  meek  spirit,  is  what  Stebbing 
.  speaks  of  every  where  as  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  ante* 
cedent  to  obedience.  He  insists  upon  it,  that  God's  assist- 
ance is  necessary  in  order  to  obedience.  la  pages  20,  21,  he 
plainly  asserts  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  obediencef 
and  declares  that  our  Saidour  has  asserted  it  in  express  terms 
in  these  words,  John  xv.  5.  <<  Without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing \"  i.  e.  as  he  says,  no  good  thing.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
this  teachable,  humble,  meek  dispositton,  this  good  and  hon- 
est heart,  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  free  will ;  but  is  merely  the  fruit  of  divine  op- 
eration. Here  observe  well  what  Stebbing  says  concemin|^ 
God's  giving  grace  sufficient  for  obedience,  in  answer  Xm 
prayer.    Pages  103,...  106. 

§  83.  No  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  why  a  meek, 
humble  spirit,  and  sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
things,  should  not  be  as  requiute  in  order  to  acceptable  pray- 
er, as  in  order  to  acceptable  hearing  and  believing  the  word. 
It  is  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit 
in  these  and  other  respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer,  as 
ineffectual,  and  what  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  will  be  an- 
swered* 

$  84.  If  that  meekness,  &o.  depends  on  some  antece- 
dent, selfdetermined  act  of  theirs,  and  they  be  determined  by 
that ;  then  their  being  Christ's,  being  his  sheep,  and  therein 
distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  his  sheep,  is  not  prop- 
erly owing  to  the  Father's  gift,  but  to  their  own  gift.  The 
Father's  pleasure  is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  M  ; 
for  the  Father  does  nothing  in  the  case  decisively ;  he  acts 
not  at  all  freely  in  the  case,  but  acta  on  an  antecedent,  firm 
obligation  to  the  persons  themselves ;  but  their  own  pleaa- 
iire,  undetermined  by  God,  is  that  which  disposes  and  decides 
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in  the  matter.  How  impertinent  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the 
gift  of  the  Father  in  this  case,  when  the  thing  he  speaks  of  is 
not  from  thence  ? 

5  S5«  He  supposes  that  the  asdstance  that  God  gires  in 
(Order  to  obedience  is  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  see 
p«  46,  47«  together  with  p.  40,  45  ;  and  therefore,  this  good 
and  honest  heart  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  oWn  obedience,  but 
inust  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  precedes  our  good  works, 
as  he  oflep  callsit  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  And  there- 
fore, if  this  grace  determines  the  matter,  and  will  certainly 
be  followed  with  faith  and  obedience,  then  all  Arminianism, 
and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  ground* 

$  86.  Stebbing  interprets  that  passage,  Luke  six.  16,  IT, 
which  speak'S  of  our  being  little  children,  and  receiving  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  of  that  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, &c.  that  is  antecedent  to  conversion,  which  it  is  ap- 
parent Christ  elsewhere  speid^s  of  as  consequent  on  conyer" 
«ion,  as  Matth.  xviii. 

$  87.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resist* 
jance,  and  great  resistance  of  some  sort;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  peculiar  greatness  of  power,  as  distinguishing  it 
from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  bringing  men  to 
foe  willing  to  be  virtuous  ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by 
Matth.  xix.  36.  <<  But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto 
Aiem,  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.** 

$  88.  The  Arminian  scheme  naturally,  and  by  necessary 
consequence,  leads  men  to  take  all  the  glory  of  all  spiritual 
good  (which  is  immensely  the  chief,  most  important  and  ex- 
cellent thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much  as 
if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the 
first  cause,  selfexistent,  and  independent,  and  absolutely  sov- 
ereign disposers.  We  leave  the  glory  of  only  the  meaner 
part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory  of 
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tbat  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  glory  of  the  crca- 
tioDf  and  without  which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that 
there  is  nothiniz:  left  for  the  great  First  and  Last ;  no  glory 
for  either  the  Father,  Son>  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  affair.  This 
is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and 
certunly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

$  89.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  thatt>f- 
fers  it  to  usy  without  being  the  proper  determiner  of  our 
acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  itself 
be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  bt  cannoti 
in  any  proper  sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be 
the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  determiner  of  it.  But  ii  is 
the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvement  of  op« 
poptunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  sidd  to  be 
the  giver  of  money  or  goods  that  does  not  detemune  the 
wi^  choice  ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice  itself  be  said  to 
be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the 
existing  of  such  a  wise  choice.  But  now^  this  is  the  thing 
that  God  is  represented  as  the  giver  of,  when  he  is  apoken  of 
as  the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  &c*  for  virtue  and  holiness  (u 
ldl  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain} 
is  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  90.  It  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their 
discourses  and  doctrines,  which  they  pretend  are  so  much 
more  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sensey  than  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and  make 
no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  ;  and  ihcy  do  as  Mr. 
Locke  says  of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what 
the  world  stood  upon,  answered,  it  stood  upon  an  elephant ; 
and,  when  asked  what  the  elephant  stood  upon»  he  replied^ 
on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will 
bear  to  be  traced.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  i(nm' 
tain  of  the  whole  stream,  must  not  be  inquired  after.  If  it 
be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  aelfcontradiction. 
And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stu- 
pid bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  d|<> 
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rectly  counter  to  common  sense)  and  worthy  of  contempt  and 
indignation^  because  they  will  not  agree  with  them. 

§91.1  mippose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  party  of  ChriA* 
ians>  that  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  other  world  con* 
alsts  much  in  perfect  holiness  and  the  exalted  exercises  of  it ; 
that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall  enter  upon  it  at  once  at 
death  ;  or  (if  any  deny  that)  at  least  at  the  resurrection  $  that 
the  saint  is  made  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into 
heaven.  I  suppose  none  will  say*  ^at  perfection  is  obtained 
by  repeated  acts  of  holiness ;  but  all  will  grants  that  it  is 
wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God ;  and 
yet  that  it  is  virtue  notwithstanding.  And  why  are  not  the 
beginnings  of  holiness  wrought  in  the  ame  manner  ?  Why 
should  not  the  beginnings  of  an  holy  nature  be  wrought  im-* 
mediately  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is  vrfaoUy  of  a  contrary  nature, 
as  well  as  holiness  be  perfected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a 
prevailing  holiness  ?  And  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not  the  begin- 
ning) thus  wrought)  as  much  virtue  as  the  perfection  thus 
wrought  i 

$  92.  Saving  grace  drffersy  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  na- 
ture and  kind,  from  common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever 
fbimd  in  natural  men.  This  seems  evident  by  the  following 
things.  I.  Because  conversion  is  a  work  that  is  done  at  once, 
and  not  gradually.  If  saving  grace  ditfered  only  in  degree 
from  what  went  before,  then  the  making  a  man  a  good  man 
would  be  a  gradual  work  ;  k  would  be  the  increasing  of  the 
grace  that  he  has,  tiH  tt  comes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  sav- 
ing, at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But  that  the  conver*- 
don  of  the  heart  is  not  iv  work  that  is  thus  gradually  wrought, 
but  that  it  is  wrought  at  once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting 
the  soul  being  represented  by  his  calling  of  it ;  Rom.  viii.  28, 
89,  30. "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according 
to  hie  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son  ;  that  he 
might  be  the  first  bofn  among  many  brethren.    Moreover, 
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whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whomh^ 
called)  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified)  them 
ho  also  glorified"  Acts  ii.  3 7. ...39.  **  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  fop 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  ^ift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unio  you,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  call."  Heb.  ix.  15-  «'  That  they  which  are  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  I  Thess.  v. 
33,  24.  <'  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  : 
And  I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit,  soul  and  body,  be  preserv- 
ed blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Fidthful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it.^  Nothing 
else  can  be  meant  in  these  places  by  callings  but  what  Christ 
does  in  a  sinner's  saving  conversion  ;  by  which  it  seems  evi« 
dent,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.  Hereby 
Christ  shows  his  great  power.  He  does  but  speak  the  pow* 
•rful  wond,  and,  it  is  done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of 
the  sinner  immediately  cometh,  as  was  represented  by  hia 
tailing  his . disciples,  and  their  immediately  following  him. 
So,  when  be  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they 
were  minding  other  things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following 
Christ.  But  at  his  call  they  immediately  followed  him,  Matth. 
iv.  18. ...32.  Peter  find  Andrew  were  casting  a  net  into  the  sea. 
Christ  s^s  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by,  Follow  me ;  and  it  is 
said,  they  straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.  So 
James  and  John  were  in  the  ship  with  Zebedee  their  father, 
menc^ng  their  nets :  And  he  called  them  ;  and  immediately 
they  lef^  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.  So 
when  Matthew  was  called  ;  Matth.  iz.  9.  «<  And  as  Jesua 
passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew, 
sitting  pt  the  receipt  of  custom  ;  and  he  saith  unto  him,  Folr 
low  me :  And  he  arose  and  followed  him."  The  same  cir- 
cumstances are  observed  by  other  evangelists.  Which,  doubt- 
less, is  to  represent  the  manner  in  which  Christ  effectually 
calls  his  disciples  in  a)l  ages.  There  is  something  immedi- 
atiely  put  into  their  hearts,  at  that  call,  that  is  new,  that  ther« 
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Ifkd  nothing  of  there  hefore,  which  makes  them  so  immedi- 
ately act  in  a  manner  altogether  new,  and  so  alien  from  what 
they  were  before^ 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  further 
evident,  by  its  being  compared  to  a  work  of  creation.  Whca 
God  created  the  world,  he  did  what  he  did  immediately  ;  he 
spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  He 
said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Also  by  its  being 
compared  to  a  rsdsing  from  the  dead.  Raising  from  the  dead 
is  not  a  gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  and 
the  dead  come  forth  immediately.  The  change  in  conver- 
sion is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  as  that,  \  Cor.  xv.  51,  52. 
«  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 

It  appears  by  the  manner  in.  which  Christ  wrought  all 
those  works  that  he  wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were 
types  of  bis  great  work  of  converting  sinners.  Thus,  when 
he  healed  the  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him, 
and  said,  <'  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy 
was  cleansed."  Matth.  viii.  3.  Mark  i.  43.  Luke  v.  IS. 
So,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  men,  Matth.  xx.  30,  &c. 
he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  their  eyes  received 
ught,  and  they  followed  lum.  And  so  Mark  x.  52.  Luke 
zviii.  43.  So,  when  he  healed  the  sick,  particularly  Simon's 
wife's  mother,  he  took  her  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ; 
and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  ministered  unto 
him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touch- 
ed the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of 
blood  stanched  ;  Luke  viii.  44.  So  the  woman  that  was  bow- 
ed together  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  when  Chnst  laid  his 
hands  on  her,  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glori- 
fied God ;  Luke  xiii.  13,  13.  So  the  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  when  Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk,  was  immediately  made  whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  After  the 
jame  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast  out  devils,  and 
atilled  the  winds  and  seas. 
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2  There  seems  to  be  a  specific  difference  between  saving 
grace  or  virtue  and  all  that  was  in  the  heart  before,  by  the 
things  that  conversion  is  represented  by  in  scripture ;  partic* 
ularly  by  its  being  represented  as  a  work  of  creation.  When 
God  creates,  he  does  not  merely  establish  and  perfect  the 
things  that  were  made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and 
immediately.  The  things  that  are  seen,  are  not  made  of 
things  that  do  appear.  Saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  said  to  be 
the  new  man,  a  new  creature  ;  and  corruption  the  old  man. 
If  that  virtue  that  is  in  the  heart  of  an  holy  man,  be  not  diffei^ 
ent  in  its  nature  and  kind,  then  the  man  might  possibly  have 
had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  from  time  to  timOf 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise  now^ 
but  only  in  a  greater  degree :  And  how  then  is  he  a  new 
creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  its  being  compared  to  a  res* 
tirrection.  Natural  men  are  said  to  be  dead :  But  when  they 
are  converted,  they  are  by  God's  mighty  and  effectual  pow« 
cr  raised  from  the  dead.  Now,  there  is  no  medium  be- 
tween  being  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree 
of  life.  He  that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him»  is  aliveb 
When  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a 
greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  further  evident 
by  that  representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  »n- 
ners,  in  John  v.  25.  ^<  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoUf  the  boor 
is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  This  shews 
conversion  to  be  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  work,  like 
to  the  change  made  in  Lazarus  when  Christ  called  him  from 
the  grave :  There  went  life  with  the  call,  and  Lazarus  waa 
immediately  alive.  "That  immediately  before  the  call  they 
are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  lifct  is  evident 
by  that  expression,  <>  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice ;"  and  im- 
mediately after  the  call,  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life 
with  the  voice,  as  is  evident  not  only  because  it  is'  said  thtf 
shall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  said,  they  shall  hear  his  voice. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  first  moment  they  have  any  life»  is  the 
moment  when  Christ  calls  ;  and  when  Chiist  caUsy  or  aaaooa 
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<M  tliey  are  called,  they  are  converted ;  as  is  erident  from 
what  is  said  in  the  first  argument,  wherein  it  is  shewn^  chat  to 
be  called)  and  converted,  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  Those  -that  go  farthest  in  religion,  that  are  in  a  natural 
condition,  have  no  charity,  as  is  plainly  implied  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first  of  Corinthians ;  by  whidi 
we  mast  understand,  that  they  have  none  of  that  kind  of  grace^ 
«r-^sposition  or  affection,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else- 
where reproves  the  Pharisees^  those  high  pretenders  to  relig- 
ion  among  the  Jews^  that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in 
them. 

4.  In  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto 
Abraham.  WhUe  stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  all 
those  qualities  that  afte]:ward  render  them  the  living  children 
ef  Abraham ;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  conversion  is  represented  by  the  taking 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  an  heatt  of  fiesh.  The 
man,  while  unconverted,  has  a  heart  of  stone,  which  has  no 
degree  of  that  life  or  sense  in  it  that  the  heart  of  fiesh  has  ; 
because  it  yet  remsJns  a  stone ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther 
from  life  and  sense. 

5.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that 
a  godly  man  has,  as  is  evident  by  1  John  iH.  9.  <<  Whosoev« 
er  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remain^- 
eth  in  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.** 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a'seed^ 
is  meant  a  principle  of  action  ;  It  may  be  small  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  A  seed  is  a  small  thing ;  it  may  be  buried  up 
and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  it  may  seem  to  be 
dead,  aa  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and 
rain.  But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of 
such  a  nature,  is  what  is  called  the  seed  ;  it  need  not  be  to 
such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in  order  to  be  call- 
ed a  seed.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  in- 
ward principle  of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the-  saints  ;  for  he  that 
has  that  seed,  cannot  sin  ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a 
wicked  man,  has  it  not. 
VoL.^V,  3  P 
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6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  conTertej^ 
liave  no  degree  of  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  act- 
ings flow,  viz.  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident, 
because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  scripture,  that  those  who 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  vii.  9,  and  al- 
so, that  those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ;  1  John 
iii.  24.  <<  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spir- 
it which  he  hath  given  us.''  And  the  Spirit  of  God  is  called 
the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  and  ▼.  5. 
Eph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spir- 
it in  him,  no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident,  be- 
cause the  having  qf  the  Spirit  is  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  being 
in  Christ.  1  John  iv.  13.  «<  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dweH 
in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit."  By  which  it 
is  evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle,  that  the 
godly  have.  And  if  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they 
have  nothing  of  those  things  that  are  the  fniits  of  the  Spirit, 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  Gal.  v.  22.  ^  But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodnessi 
faith)  meekness,  temperance.*'  These  fruits  are  here  mention- 
ed with  the  very  design,  that  we  may  kpow  whether  we  have 
the  Spirit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostle  tells  the  Gala- 
tiansr  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the 
law ;  and  then  directly  proceeds,  first,  to  mention  what  are 
the  fruits  or  works  of  the  flesh,  and  then,  nextly,  what  are  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  judge  whether  we  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  or  no. 

7.  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  bom  againt 
have  nothing  of  that  grace  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  by 
John  iii.  6,  where  Christ,  speaking  of  regeneration,  says, 
^  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  Spirit."  By  flesh  is  here  meant  naturCf 
and  by  Spirit  is  meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  Gal.  v.  16,  17. 
Gal.  vi.  8.  I  Cor.  iii.  1,  Rom.  viii.  7.  That  is  Christ's  very 
argument ;  by  this  It  is  that  Christ  in  those  words  would  show 
Nicodemus.the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  birth 
we  have  nothing  but  nature,  and  can  have  nothing  else  with- 
out being  born  again  ;  by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident^  that 
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they  that  are  Dot  born  again^  have  nothing  else.  And  that 
natural  men  have  not  the  Spirit  b  evident,  since  by  this  text 
with  the  context  it  Is  most  evident  that  those  who  have  the 
Spirit,  have  it  by  regeneration.  Qt  is  bom  in  them  ;  it  comes 
into  them  no  oth  erwise  than*|||^  births  and  that  birth  is  in 
regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing verses.  In  godly  men  there  are  two  opposite  princi- 
ples :  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh  ;  as  Gal.  v.  35«  But  it  is  not  so  with  natur- 
al men.  Rebekah,  in  having  Esau  and  Jacob  struggle  togeth* 
er  in  her  womb^  was  a  type  only  of  the  true  Church, 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothing  of  that  nature  inHhem  which 
true  Christians  have  ;  and  that  appears,  because  the  nature 
they  have  is  divine  nature.  The  saints  alone  have  it.  Not 
only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,  but  they  alone 
are  partakers  of  it.  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is 
mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  in  3  Pet.  i.  4.  It  is  evi- 
dent it  is  the  true  saints  the  apostle  is  there  speaking  of.  The 
words  in  this  verse  and  the  foregcHng,  run  thus  c  ^(  According 
as  his  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue  ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye  might 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ;  having  escaped  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.'^  Divine  nature  and 
lust  are  evidently  here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in 
men.  Those  that  are  of  the  world,  or  that  are  the  men  of  the 
world,  have  only  the  latter  principle.  But  to  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are 
distinguished  and  separated  from  the  world,  by  the  free  and 
sovereign  grace  of  God  giving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to 
Bfe  and  godliness  ;  by  giving  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  call- 
ing them  to  glory  and  virtue ;  ahd  giving  them  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them 
to  escape  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  wicked  men.  It  is 
spoken  of,  not  only  as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest 
privilege  of  saints. 
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9«  A  natcrral  man  has  no  degree  of  that  rdsb  and  i 

cf  spiritaal  things,  or  thhigs  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  dmne 

truth  and  excellency,  which  a  godly  man  has  ;  as  ts  cYidem 

by  1  Cor.  ii.  14.    *<  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  tbtag» 

of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  hin ; 

neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis* 

cemed."    Here  a  natural  man  b  represented  as  perfectly 

destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,   or  discerning  of  those 

things.    For  by  the  words,  he  neither   docs,  nor  can  know 

them  or  discern  them.     So  &r  from  it,  that  they  are  foolish* 

ness  unto  him.     He  i»  such  a  stranger  to  themr  that  he  knows 

not  what  the  talk  of  such  things  means ;  they  are  words  with* 

out  a  meaning  to  him  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  any 

more  than  a  blind  nan  of  colors.    Hence  it  will  follow,  that 

the  sense  of  things  of  religion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not 

only  not  to  the  same  degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  natmre  with 

what  a  godly  man  has.     Besides,  if  a  natural  person  has  that 

fruit  of  the   Spint,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  what  a 

spiritual  person  has,  then  be  experiences  within  himself  the 

things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    How  then  can  he  he  said  to  be 

such  a  stranger  to  them^  and  have  no  perception  or  discerning 

of  them  ?  The  reason  why  natural  men  have  no  knowledge  of 

spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  Sphit  of 

God  dwelling  in  them.     This  is  evident  by  the  context.    For 

there  we  are  told  it  is  by  the  Spirit  these  things  are  tatight, 

verse  10....  12.     Godly  persons,  in  the  t^t  we  are  i^on,  are 

called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account,  that  they  have  the 

Spirit ;  and  unregenerate  then  are  called  natural  men,  be* 

cause  they  have  nothing  but  nature.     Hereby  the  0th  a«gu*- . 

ment  is  continued.     For  natural  men  are  in  no  degree  ^oril* 

ual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  SfHrit.     If  they  had  any 

thing  of  the  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the 

godly,  yet  they  would  be  taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  things 

of  the  Spirit  in  proportion ;  the  Spirk,  that  searcheth  all  things, 

would  teach  them  in  some  measure.     There  would  not  be  so 

great  a  difference,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of 

them,  and  that  they  should  be  foolishness  to  them,  while,  to 

the  other,  they  appear  divinely  and  unspeakably  M'ise  and  ex* 
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cellent) as  they  are  spoken  of  ii)  the  context,  verses  6. ...9,  and 
as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The 
reason  why  natural  men  have  no  knowledge  or  perception  of 
spiritual  things^  is,  that  they  have  none  of  that  anointing 
spoken  of,  1  John  ii.  37.  <<  But  the  anointing,  which  ye  have 
received  of  him,  al^deth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  atiy 
man  should  teach  you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  k 
hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him/' 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  pe- 
culiar to  true  saints.  Sinners  never  had  any  of  that  oil  pour- 
ed upon  them  ;  and  because  ungodly  men  have  none  of  it, 
therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  degree  of  it,  they  would  discern  in  some  measure. 
Therefore,  none  of  that  sense  that  natural  men  have  of  spirit- 
ual things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  what  the  godly  have« 
And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  knowledge, 
Sb  further  evident,  because  converuon  is  represented  in  scrip- 
ture by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Uind.  But  this  would  be 
very  improperly  so  represented,  if  a  man  might  have  some 
eight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  after  time,  for  scores 
of  years  before  bis  converuon. 

10.  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oil 
with  which  Christ  anoints  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him, 
but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it,  by  exercising  it  to-^ 
wards  him  ;  which  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  precious 
ointment  Mary  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to 
Hie,  that  Mary  is  a  type  of  Christ's  ehurch,  and  of  every  be- 
lieving soul.  And  if  so,  doubtless  the  thing  in  which  she 
typifies  the  Church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church.  There  would  not  be  a  type  ordered  on  purpose  to 
represent  the  church,  that  shall  represent  only  something 
that  is  common  to  the  ehurch  and  others.  Therefore  unbe- 
lievers pour  none  of  that  sweet  and  precious  ointment  on 
Christ. 

1 1 .  That  unbelievers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that 
the  saints  have,  is  evident,  because  they  have  no  communion 
with  Christ;    If  unbelievers  partook  of  any  of  that  Spirit, 
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those  holy  incUoations,  affections  and  actings  that  the  godljr 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christi  then  they  would  have  commu^ 
iiion  with  Christ.  The  communion  of  saints  with  Christy 
does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his  fulness,  and  partak* 
ing  of  his  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  i.  16.  <(  Of  his 
fulness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace'  for  grace.'*  And 
the  partaking  of  that  Spirit  which  God  gives  not  by  measure 
unto  him,  the  partaking  of  Christ's  holiness  and  grace,  his 
nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  affections,  love,  desires,  must 
be  apart  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  com- 
munion with  God  and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  partaking 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  by  2  Cor.  xiii.  14*  But  ths^t 
unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with  Christ> 
appears,  1st.  Because  they  are  not  united  to  Christ,  they  are 
not  in  Christ.  Those  that  arie  not  in  Christ,  or  are  not  united 
to  him,  can  have  no  degree  of  communion  with  him  ;  for 
union  with  Christ,  or  a  being  in  Christ,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  communion  with  him.  The  union  of  the  members  with 
the  head,  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  commumon  or  partak- 
ing with  the  head  ;  and  so  the  union  of  the  branch  with  the 
vine,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  communion  it  has  with  the 
vine,  of  partaking  of  any  degree  of  its  sap  or  life,  or  influence. 
So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  is  the  foundation  of 
her  communion  in  his  goods*  But  no  natural  man  is  united 
to  Christ ;  because  all  that  are  in  Christ  shall  be  saved  ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  22.  <(  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive  ;"  i.  e.  all  that  are  in  Christ ;  for  this  speaks  only 
•f  the  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Phil,  iii.  8,  9* 
<'  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excek 
lency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  ;  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  hittiy  not  having 
on  my  own  righteousness,"  &c.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  "Now,  if 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are 
passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  1  John 
ii.  5.  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  Chap.  liL 
24.  <<  And  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwcUeth  in 
him^  and  he  in  hivtf  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  almUthin  «t," 
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&c.  and  iv.  1^.    «  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  Mm,  and 
he  in  U9** 

2d.  The  Scripture  docs  more  directly  teach,  that  it  is  on- 
ly true  saints  that  have  communion  with  Christ ;  as,  particu- 
lady,  thisjs  most  evidently  spoken  of  as  what  belongs  to  the 
sainls,  and  to  them  only,  in  I  John  i.  3.. ..7.  <<  That  which 
We  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also 
msgr  have  fellowship  with  us  ;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  say 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk/in  darkness,  we  lle^ 
and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.''  And  1 
Cor.  1.  8,  9.  ((  Who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end, 
that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
God  is  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  By  this  it  appears  that 
those  who  have  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  those  that  cannot 
fall  away,  whom  God's  faithfulness  is  bound  to  confirm  to  the 
end,  that  they  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

§  93.  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  a  confirmation^ 
that  however  natural  men  may  be  the  subjects  of  great  and 
wonderful  influences  and  operations  of  God's  great  power  and 
Spirit  ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the  Spirit 
before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wrought  in  them,  in  every 
respect  fitting  and  preparing  them  for  grace,  so  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  but  divine  life ;  yet  as  long  as  they  are 
without  this,  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit.  Which  con- 
firms the  distinctions  I  have  elsewhere  made,  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  il- 
luminations and  convictions,  and  yet  not  communicating  him- 
self in  his  own  proper  nature  to  them,  before  conversion  ; 
and  that  saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said,  Rev.  ill.  8,  of 
the  church  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all . 
other  churches.  Thou  hast  a  Uttle  ^^ren^^A.... certainly  imply- 
ing, that  ungodly  men  have  none  at  all. 
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$  94.  That  there  is  no  good  work  before  conversion  and 
actual  union  with  Christ,  is  manifest  from  that,  Rom.  vii.  4. 
<<  Wherefore*  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  unto 
another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead  ;  that  we 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God."  Hence  we  may  argue^ 
that  there  is  no  lawful  child  brought  forth  before  that  mar* 
riage.  Seeming  virtues  and  good  works  before,  are  not  so 
indeed.  They  are  a  spurious  brood,  being  bastards,  and  not 
children. 

$  95.  That  those  thst  prove  apostates*  never  have  the 
same  kind  of  faith  with  true  sunts,  is  confirmed  by  what 
Christ  said  of  Judas,  before  his  apostasy,  John  vi.  64.  «  But 
there  are  some  of  you,  who  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and 
who  should  betray  him.*'  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  Judas, 
who  afterwards  proved  an  apostate,  (and  is  doubtless  set 
forth  as  an  example  for  all  apostates)  though  he  had  a  kind  of 
faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not  believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith, 
and  was  at  that  time,  before  his  apostasy,  destitute  of  that 
kind  of  faith  which  the  true  disciples  had ;  and  that  he  had 
all  along,  even  from  the  beginning,  been  destitute  of  that 
faith.  And  by  the  70,  and  71st  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of  that  degree  of 
goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but  totally  destitute  of  Christitfi 
piety,  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  wickedness ;  being 
in  this  respect  like  a  devil,  notwithstanding  all  the  faith  ami 
ten^porary  regard  to  Christ  that  he  had.  <<  Jesus  answeved 
them^  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon*  For 
he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve.** 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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